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PREFACE 


Thu Africans, we ignorantly say, loft no history of their 
entire continent, but no nation has recorded a history of the 
whole natural division of the universe in which it (leveloi)ed. 
The ancient history of certain parts of Europe is as obscure 
as that of ai’cas in Africa, and the past of Asia is scstrcely 
better known than tliut of Africa. As in tlie ease of most of 
the other continents, we find certain parts of Africa with 
well kept records wlierea.s otliers defy penetration of their 
past. Mueli more of the history of Africa is known, more- 
over, than wo appreciate; and what 1ms been made available 
we have permitted onr bias to let us pass by niinoticed. 

The record herein noted is not a history of Africa Imf a 
Ijiographieal treutment of heroes and hei’oinijs intemb'd to 
show the possibilities of the fichl. These leaders of a ilespistsl 
people measure up to the full stature of the heroic in tlie 
liistories of other nations. With their record the youth in 
que.st of the dramatic in history may read witli unusual 
interest these e.xploits of an all but forgotten people. The 
curriculum can hereby be enriched with this racial heritage 
which will broaden the minds of the youth and make for 
better citizenship in the modern world. 

For the facts herein set forth the author is indebted to 
many sources, especially to those writers who have been suf- 
ficiently' open-minded not to record traditional bias and have 
reported what they observed with the eye of the scientist. 
Tn an elementaiT’ work of this type these could not be cited 
from page to page, but somewhere in each chapter there are 
given sufficient reference.s to indicate the main .sources on 
which the author depended. A further study of Africa is 
possible in making use of such works witli .iunior and senior 
high school students for whom this book is intended. 

The illustrations have Iwen worked out from source mate- 
rials by Mi.ss Lois M. Jones. Dean David A. Lane, of the 
Louisville JIuuieipal College, most obligingly read the galley 
pretof. 

C. Q. WooPsoN 

Washington, D, C. 

May 25. 1930 



PREPACE TO THE .SECOND EDITION 

Th« first edition of this book sold very slowly, as was expect- 
ed. In this uouutry there was very little interest in the study 
of Africa, a remote land with which the Negroes themselves 
in other parts .scarcely realized that they had any close con- 
nection. Tin* Second World War and the movements leading 
I hereto, however, placed Africa in the foreground, not merely 
us a field of expan.sion for the economic imperialists, but as a 
land of (‘ssentials for the entire modern world. When Mon- 
rovia in Liberia heeaine an objective to combat hostile forces at 
Dakar in order that the allies might use Africa as a base for 
di.si)OsseMsing the Nazi.s of Europe, the public began to seek 
literature on the background and the present status of Africa 
and Africans. The second edition of this volume is an effort 
to meet tliis demand 

This book is not a new production. It is the same work re- 
vi.se<l and .slightly enlarged. The revision has been mainly 
I'hanges neee.ssar,v to bring certain treatments up to date, and 
these were not numerous for the reason that the book is 
an historical work rather than a treatment of present-day 
problem.^ 

Gabter G. Woodson 

Washington, D, (’, 

December, 1!)44 
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Chapter T 


THE AEHICAN NATIVES AND THEIR 
EARLY VISITORS 

Neither Europeans nor Americans, as a rule, endeavor to 
tell the truth about Africa. Most foireign writers produce 
such accounts as support their religious propaganda and the 
pi’Ogram of the economic imperialists. What they have 
found in Africa is observed through the eye of a prejudiced 
mind, and the faults of the natives are played up as justi- 
fication for conquest and exploitation. Less than a score of 
modern writers have endeavored to treat those people and 
their continent scientifically.^ Earlier writers help us little 
beeaxise they did not know much about Africa. The annalists 
of our day knoAv more than they dare publish. 

According to some of our scientists there are very few 
Negroo.s in Africa. Certaux Eui’opean scientists claim less 
Negroes for Afxnca than ai*o found in the United States. The 
reason for .such a small number is that Bni-opean scientists 
consider as a Negro only the perfectly black man with thick 
lips, a flat nose, and a prognathic jaw; but in the United 
States any white person with one droj) of Negro blood is 
designated a.s a Negro and oppressed accordhxgly. In Eui’opo 
the definition sometimes a-ssumes also a political aspect. 
Baclcward African natives who show no evidence of yielding 
to the stimuli of contacts with modern culture retain the 
designation of “Negroes,” but the progressive type exhibit- 
ing the capacity to measure ai*ms with Europeans are con- 


^B\>r a more extensive treatment of the early opinione with respect 
to Africa oonenlt the author’s African Saohground Outlined or Sand- 
booJs for the Study of the Negro, CSiaptor I. 
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veuiently reclasaifiod as “white” regardless of eolor, It 
would never do to ro<'.ord as “hiatory” that hUuika eun defeat 
whites. 

This diflicult method, liowever, does do as muoli as to show 
that there is no sucli tiling as race, not even in Afriea, whieh 
has had less contact with foreigners than other continent.s. 
Yet various elements have gone into that continent although 
nature denied it good harbors and streams navigable from 
the ocean and handicapped the land with a hot climate and 
the all but impenetrable Sahara barrier in the north. Just 
as Asiatics and Africans have helped to make up the popula- 
tion of Europe so have Europeans and Asiatics contributed 
to the make-up of the African population, although in a 
more limited degree for lack of facilities for contacts. The 
less frequent the influx the better the chance for assimilating 
to one type the elements already on hand. Africa, then, has 
tended to he colored while Europe and Asia have shown only 
here and there those of dark hue. 

What we know of the story of Africa lias been all but a 
fairy tale spun out of the imagination of a few writei\s who 
have tried to build a nari'ative out of isolated fnt’.t.s. Wo 
have such all but legendary accounts ns the voyages of the 
Phoenieians, the adventures of Ilanno, and the expeditions 
of Bndoxiou.s, recognized in Ptolemy’s geography. But wluit 
we now know as modern Europe remained in ignorance of 
the “Dark Continent.” The Greeks and the Eonmus knew 
the Africans chiefly tlu'ough those, who infiltrated into the 
Mediterranean world to be immoi’talized occasionally in their 
painting and sculpture as niascots and curiosities in the 
homes of the aristocracy, or through expeditions sent to con- 
quer other nations bordering upon Africa. 

Such accounts as we have, however, are not without some 
value. Prom time immemorial there has peraisted the story 
of the Atlantis as old as the imagination of Plato. This legend 
deals with an extensively talked of people pictured as in- 
habiting various parts of the world but located by a few 
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■writers on the West coast of Africa, or on a land now sub- 
merged in the Atlantic, ■with the exception of such remains as 
the Canaries and Azores. These ■writers have depicted the life 
of the Atlantis as idealistic with all features of superior cul- 
ture known to the ancient and medieval world. Prom the 
West of Africa it is believed by Leo Wiener that African 
influence and coimnerce became so universal that natives, 
looking for new fields to conquer, braved the high seas and 
established contact with America probably thousands of 
years before Europeans had snfSoiently advanced to have 
any such dreams. Words in the language of the American 
aborigines, parallels in their religions, and Negroid skulls 
found in eaves in the Western Hemisphere are cited as evi- 
dences of the African discovery of America.® 

Exactly what the civilization of the Atlantis was the 
chroniclers who have brought us this story do not give any 
reliable data. Par from being imaginary, however, is the 
story that there wei’e actual dweller's who left along the West 
African coast traces of their regime, the remains of which 
evidence a great civilization. The moat striking of these have 
been referred to as the figures of Sherbro, the megaliths of 
Gambia, and the findings about Ife. In spite of speculation 
to prove foreign importation, these antiquities are evidently 
indigenous. Aggry beads found also in this region, and re- 
sembling others dug up in both Asia and Europe, have been 
more generally regarded by Europeans as imported; but 
there is just as much evidence of the migration of this aspect 
of African culture to foreign points as there is to the effect 
that Africans borrowed it. Of the antique ■works M bronze, 
in which is depicted the whole life of the Benin around the 
mouth of the Niger, foreigners spoke likewise of borrowed 

’The evidence to this effect is treated in more detail in the first 
chapter of Leo Frobenius’s The Voice of Africa, ’Volnme I; Woodson’s 
The Negro in Our Bistory, Chapter I; The African Baokground, Chap- 
ter I; Justin Winsor’a Narrative and Critical History of America, 
Chapter I; and Leo Wiener’s African Discovery of America, 
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ideas iu t.hiuluu'j» that the Benin Imd been inflneneed by the 
Portuguese, but a later studj'" of a more seicsntifie. ehnraeter 
has led to the conclusion that this eontrihution is also 
indigenous.® 

How these civilizations ai*o.se and perished in tlie distunl 
past long before Europeans touched the interior of the 
'‘Dark Continent,” farther back than' runs the memory of 
some of the natives now occupying the site of their prede- 
cessors, is still a mystery. Yet it is known that other parts 
of the world have had similar experience. Excavations 
around Troy have revealed relics of a scoi*e of civilizations, 
one buried upon the other. Even in America the study of 
the background of the aborigines is revealing the, same pic- 
ture of the past. How many African civilizations there hove 
been no one knows. 

Some scientists have found iu the BuKhmon of South Africa 
what they believe to bo, primitive man. Others supposedly 
more ‘‘scientific” liave penetrated the past suflleiently to 
“discover” another “imaginary" race designated by them n.s 
the Grimaldi. Yet some of these writers find that the 
Grimaldi were the ancestors of the Africans who have rc^- 
suited from changes which have worked likewise iu other 
parts of the world as in France and Spain. There renuuns, 
too, the question as to what ia a Pygmy, or whether the 
Pygmy is the same as a Bushman. In the early accounts 
there is a confusion, but scientists of today make a clear 
distinction between the two. 

On the "West Coast it is now all hut evident that the pre- 
historic nations which developed kingdoms and empii’es per- 
ished because of a change in climate which converted fertile 
and well watered land into an arid area now constituting 
the lower fringe of the Sahara. This desert in the most 
, ancient times ddd not cover as much of West Africa and the 


.’Sea tie disemeiou in Dolafosse’g Negroes of Africa, Chaptore I and 
n, and. African JBaoTeground Outlined, pages 4-18. 
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Sudan as it does today. Historic points later noted by for- 
eigners and well established by the traditions of the natives 
are not today what they were a thousand years ago. 

The African “aborigines” of the interior are spoken of as 
Negrilles or little Negroes, not a black people, but one of a 
reddish-brown color with a head of the size of the man of 
today but a disproportionately small body and short limbs. 
They were supposed to dwell in trees and to live mainly by 
hunting. The later development seems to have been a change 
to dwelling in caves on the walls of which they probably left 
interesting paintings. How these little Negroes came into 
Africa thousands of years ago and from what point we do 
not know, but they seem to have settled near the Equatorial 
regions. 

Some years thereafter, it is said, the real Negro of the 
present day type came into Africa from some place which no 
one knows. Yet some have spoken of this unknown abode 
as the now submerged land in the Indian Ocean designated 
as “Leinuria.” The Negroes from this land pressed upon 
the Negrilles in Central and Equatorial Africa and pushed 
them from their former position. Concerning how much of 
Africa they covered there is a difference of opinion, for some 
recent writers ignorantly contend that the real Negro has 
never been an inhabitant of North and Northeast Africa. Yet 
there is just as much prehistoric evidence of the Negroes’ 
presence in those parts as in other sections of the continent. 
Negroes were in Egypt throughout its history and figured in 
its development. In most of Egypt and in Ethiopia and in 
practically all of North Africa Asiatics and Europeans, be- 
cause of the proximity to their continents, came in such large 
numbers that the complexion of these parts decidedly 
changed toward white. The Sahara was a barrier to still 
greater changes, but this handicap was finally overcome by 
the Mohammedans whose religious zeal mid slave-trading 
brought them into North Africa and then into West Africa 
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and the SudaJi. T)im> the Afriean blood was still further 
diluted with that of tho Asiathis. 

Before this took place, however, the Bantu, a Ilninitie 
people from an unknown ai*ea, had come into Africa. They 
pressed down upou the Negroes, mixing with some and driv- 
ing others into the equatorial forest, a work further accentu- 
ated by the MohainmcdanizecL Arabs who came later. The 
aborigines, the Bushmen, not yet extinguished by other 
movements of population, were driven toward the South, It 
is believed by some that the mixture of tlic Bantu with the 
Bushmen produced another peoplojealled the Hottentots. This 
is a priori reasoning, however, because the color of the Hot- 
tentot is not black, and the size of his body is intex'mediate 
between that of the Bantu and the Bushman. The Hotten- 
tots resemble in their cliaracteristies the Bushmen. The 
former, however, are better hunters in having sufficient knowl- 
V edge of chemistry so to poison their arrows as to kill the 
beasts without spoiling the flesh of tlie animal. 

"Whei'e tho Bantu first developed and from what place they 
came no one know.s. Scientists now belicvo that before their 
movement into the heart of Africa they were settled some- 
where in Asia or in the horn of Africa. They thou moved 
for some reason into tho interior oFAfipca in a soiUhwesterly 
direction, forcing tho Bushmen andT Hottentots, if there wove 
any at that time, into the extreme,' sonthenx end of Africa, 
leaving that part of Africa below the Equator dominated by 
the Bantu. The Bantu were both ^storal and agricultural. 
It may be that these habits were determined by environment. 
Some parts of Africa are not suitable., »for tillage, and in 
some cases pasturage is seasonal, making it necessary to move 
(rom one area and back to another iniorder to raise cattle.'* 
, The life of the Bantu was sufficiently stable, however, to 

■*6, !M. Molema, The Santu; 0. (Jj Seligman, ^le Saoes of Africa; 
W. D. Hambly, African JSthnology; The Cambrige Siatory of the 
"BritisTi Bwpire, 'Volume VIII, Chapter II. 
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show ti'ibal groups under kings restricted by elders of the 
tribe, the land of which the chief could not alienate although 
he was their supreme judge, leader in war, and sometimes 
the high pidest. 

The tendency is to consider pastoral habits as coming from 
the Arabs, but certain Bantu who have not recently had con- 
tact with such Asiatics raise cattle. In explanation a few 
writers offer the Hamitie origin of the Bantu. It is believed 
that they arc a branch of the white race which in moving 
originally out of their first home in Asia resembled the Cau- 
casians more than they do today. In the migrations they 
took on a Negroid aspect by mixing with Negroes. Be that 
as it may, the Bantu, while being mainly of a chocolate 
bi’own rather than black, have practically all other features 
of Negroes and are regai’ded by “scientists” as “blacks.” 

If there is doubt as to some of the contacts of the African 
with certain foreign shore.? there is no reason for discrediting 
the assertion that on tho east coast of Africa the natives liad 
much intercourse with people from various parts of Afsia and 
visited their countries. Trading centers along the east coast 
were frequented by the Asiati&s from time immemorial. 
Northeast Africa, characterized by high plateaus and infer- 
tile deseri regions near the coast, was left more iimceessible 
to the woi'ld than was the East Coast of the continent. 

It is now known that early adventurers from Asia touched 
these eastern shores. The Chinese had early contacts with 
the Africans, but apparently left no deep impressions, al- 
though. records of Chinese take Africans into account as con- 
stituting a social and economic factor in that land. The 
Japanese reached the same distant shores, for Negroes passed 
into Japan, where they were assimilated. The Japanese 
record in their history the deeds of Sakanouye Tamuramaro, 
a Negro, who distinguished himself as a general leading them 
to victory over .the Ainu. 

People from India had some commercial intercourse with 
■ the East Coast of Africa, hut likewise left little impression 
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except at a few trading posls, wliieli iippiivcntly l»acl been 
established b5^ thoao of the Hither Orient — Aralis and Per- 
sians. Yet in spite of nuieli investigation there is little evidence 
of any of these people’s influence on the general ilevelopinent 
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of African culture. Such impressions at coastal trading posts 
on the continent might have been made but were effaced by 
the migrations and immigrations which followed. 

The outstanding trading posts like Sofala, Melinde, Mom- 
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basa, Kihva, Magadoslio, and Zanzibar established by Asiatics 
along the East Coast probably had sufficient foreign support 
to prevent their annihilation by social and economic forces 
■which had fi'ee play among the natives of the interior. These 
factories had varying experiences according to the changing 
fortunes of those by whom they were maintained. Trade was 
the dominant force in their development, and the commodi- 
ties of commerce, the methods of trading, and the routes 
pursued all changed during ancient, medieval, and modern 
times. In Africa were sought gold, precious stones, ivory, 
slaves, and skins, but because of influences from without, the 
demand for these was not coterminous or contemporary. 
The greatest change in the course of commerce was the Mo- 
hamniedanization of Africa which entered rather from the 
North and penetrated the Sudan in order to proselyte the 
African at home rather than depend on the effort of Eastern 
posts to transport them. Africans were desired to seiwe as 
laborers and as soldiers in the Mohammedan armies. The 
interest in the jiicture then shifts from those trading into 
Africa to the larger number of Mohammedans settling there 
for permanent homes and actually transfoiming the country 
by race admixture — ^the fusion of Asiatic and African eul-. 
ture. 

Supporters of the theory as to foreign influence in Africa, 
unwilling to believe that the actual Negro has ever made any 
contribution to progress, ascribe to the ingenuity of Asiatics 
the building in Southern Ehodesia of the advanced civiliza- 
tion indicated by the ruins of Zimbabwe. These massive ruins 
of a tremendously large fortress of ten concentric circles of 
imposing walls, built doubtless to guard the palace standing as 
the center of the life of the people, awaken in the observer 
wide speculation or imagination of what these people achieved 
and how they ranked among their neighbors in Bast Africa. 

The solutrie rock painting left on the walls of the caves of 
South Africa by other natives^ probably the ancestors of the 
present Hottentots or Bushmen, have been long spoken of 
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also as of foreign production, but for ‘this positiuu tliere is 
no evidence. Recently .some have said that tills rode paint- 
ing was done by i)i'ehiatorie people called tlie Grimaldi.® Yet 
other writers say that these ahorigine.s were progenitors of 
the Bushmen or Hottentots in South Africa. 

Egypt felt the force of foreign contacts from the 
East. The country was originally settled by Negroid people 
as excavations clearly show. These people developed from 
clusters of villages in the Nile valley until the nation at- 
tained a position of stability under King Menes about 3400 
B. C. Following him came other enterprising rulei'S among 
whom stood out Cheops, the builder of the Sphinx and the 
Pyramids at Gizeh, and besides reservoirs, canals, and tem- 
ples which show the grandeur that land attained. Negroid 
rulei-s like Nefertari sat on the throne of Egypt. But for- 
eign kings, the'Hyksos, chocked this prosperity for two hun- 
dred years, and Egypt 8lvm\bered until she was led toward 
proisperity again under Thothmes III, who, about 1450 B. C. 
couciuered Syria and Ethiopia. This contact with the in- 
terior of Afi'ica to the South and with Asia to the East, 
even as far as Babylon, made Egypt a force for uniting 
the peoples and ideas of both continents as she flowered 
forth under Rameses II with his new capital ut Thebes. This 
advanced nation, attracting the covetous from foreign shores, 
became later the victim of conquast by the Peman.s under 
Camby’ses in 527 B. C., by Alexander in 332 B. C„ by the 
Romans in 30 B. 0., and by the Mohammedan Arabs in 638 
A. D. Coloured Egyptians had their skin further W'hiteucd 
by immigrations resulting from these conquests, and their 


'Thia G-rimaldi theory may he found in almost any recent work of 
Xiuropeans and Americans dealing with the prehistory of Africa. In 
recent years it has spread like a fever from one to another without any 
factual basis. Kead G. W. Stowe's Tfie Native Saoea of South Africa, 
G. M. Theal's Sthnography and Conditions of South Africa hefore Ai 
P. IS0$, and Schapera’s Khosian Peoples. 
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religion changed from pagan to Christian and from Chris- 
tian to Mohammedan.® 

In Abyssinia Asiatic immigration had been early in evi- 
dence, but natural barriers prevented the rapid influx which 
overwhelmed Egypt. Yet so many foreigners came that 
writers still insist that the people of that country are not 
Negroes but Hamites, a Negroid stoek, or persons whose 
origin is both black and w>hite. Sometimes they are thought 
of as aborigines and then as Asiatics who have immigrated 
into and have undergone some racial change in Africa. 
Abyssinia received a large influx from Yemen which at one 
time dominated parts of the continent across the Bed Sea 
and in turn was dominated by Abyssinians. The most im- 
portant infusion of new blood, however, came from the He- 
brews, even if we discredit the legendary offspring of the 
Ethiopians from the union of Solomon 'and the Queen of 
Sheba. The Hebrews , took possession of that part of the 
country toward the north and organized there the Axumite 
Kingdom. This Hebrew nation did not endure, but it ]*eft 
its impress upon the Abyssinians whose culture today is 
Ainhario rather than Christian in spite of the introduction 
of the new faith there by Bishop Proraentius in 330 A. D., 
and the rauch-talked-of role of Prester John. 

The isolated position of Abyssinia on high elevated pla- 
teaus, however, has tended to make the people African. 
They were satisfied to go their way. Nothing like contact 
with modern nations yielded much knowledge of the eoiui- 
try until we come to the reign of King Theodore about 1855. 
He brought under his sway most of the chiefs to constitute 
a limited feudal monarchy of which they recognized him 
as Negus Negasti, king of kings. His somewhat modern 

“For the Nordic theory as to the origin of the .races in Egypt J'i H. 
Breasted ’a Sistory o f Egyptians and other works in this field is the 
hest authority. A few other writers like Beligman, however, give a 
liMe ground for the more reasonable oontenition tliat the Egyptians 
wure of mixed breed. The general facts of this early histoTy may be 
found in almost any history of the ancient world. 
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policy led to frequent contacts with European nations and 
their rivalry for sxipremaey In that sphere.'' 

Tlie African area along the Mediterranean, lung since in- 
ternationalized by the immigration of both Asiatics and Bn- 
ropeans into that part of the continent, gTadnnlly experienced 
the absorption of one race or .stock by the other or the de- 
struction of one by the other for political or religiou.s rea- 
sons. From the very beginning race admixture was evi- 
dent. Egypt had this experience and North Afx-ica under- 
went the same change. Carthage, founded by the 
Phoenicians, the first conqueror of North Africa, became 
almost a parallel of Some. North Africa proper rapidly 
became Roman while Egypt united the best in Asiatic and 
African civilization for the benefits of the ancient and mod.- 
em world which it was to influence. After the Romans 
came the Vandals, hoping to overcome both 'Romans and 
Berbers in North Africa. The Greek Empire, ruhul from 
Byzantium, extended its sway oA'or North Africa under »hm- 
tinian. Next came the Arabs, and following them the Turks 
who have been dispossessed by European nniions, mainly 
the French. 

Foreign conquest was facilitated by lack of union in that 
area. Enthusiastic Berber leaders did not agree among I, horn- 
selves. No one was recognized as a central authority for the 
land. Strife developed among tliem, raids of one on the 
other followed, insurrections occurred frequently, and inces- 
sant wars plagued the land for centuries. Three distinct 
centers, however, did emerge as the nuclei for the well known 
areas of Morocco, Algeria and Tunis, sometimes called the 
Barbary States because the aborigines inhabiting them xvere 
known as Berbers, a people of 'Caucasian and Negro blood. 

North Africa and Spain had pll but natural contact. In 

■'I'. B. Work, AhysMnia, or Ethiopia, 'a Pawn in European Diplo- 
macy; Heary de Montfried, Fers let Xerres Soatiles do V&mopie; 
Heunotte CclariS, Sthiopie iXe Sieole; BichaTd 0. ThurnwcUd’e Bloch 
and White in, Mast Africa; La Oomtssse do Jumilhao, Hthiopie Moderne. 
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those days of difficult navigation the IStrait of Gibraltar 
offered the shortest route for passing from the one continent 
to the other. Adventurers from Europe followed this route 
into Africa, and Africans likewise in reaching Europe. Mpii 
of the Far East even knew of it. The Arabs, after con- 
quering Egypt in 638, pushed on through North Africa. 
Tripoli fell to them in. 643, Morocco in 681, and most of the 
other important parts of North Africa by 703. Berbers 
with some black blood mixed with Arabs and produced a 
race that developed later in North Africa as a conquering 
nation. These were the people who crossed the Strait of 
Gibraltar, took over Spain in 711 and would have talcen 
all France had they not met Carl Martel at Tours in 732. 
During the two centuries following, these Arab-Berbers 
under the Ommeyades dynasty civilized backward Spain. 
The court of the rulers at Cordova became the center of 
culture. Art, learning, refinement, and elegance marked, 
the reign of these conquerors. -Commerce flourished, mathe- 
matics, science and medicine found a way through dark- 
ness. Contact with the Far East brought to Spain a real 
renaissance when other parts of Europe were spending a 
thousand yeai'S passing through the dark age which the 
destruction of Borne by the barbarians had produced. 

Weakening as early as 1000, the Ommeyades dynasty end- 
ed in 1031, but prior to this A1 Mansur as Caliph had es- 
tablished a kingdom of consequence in Western Africa. Dis- 
sension set in, however, since he was .considered a usurper. 
The Berbers arose against Mm. Claimants of the throne 
following A1 Mansur, used African troops in their conflicts, 
and the reigning Caliph employed a black bodyguard from 
Negroland. The Caliphs’ power declined, and in both Spain 
and Africa the empire broke up into provinces. Thus came 
the opportunity of the Christians in Spain to drive the “in- 
fidels” out. 

Driven hack into Africa, the Arabs had to expand to 
maintain their position, and this brought them into closer 
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contact with Negrolanii. The Spanish Arabs naturally pressed 
down upon the Berber tribes— the UiKhliila, the hemtuunh, 
the Messonfah, the Outaila, the Tuai;eg, the Zegowah, and 
the Laratah, all brothers of the Seuajali dwelling between 
the Atlantic Ocean and Ghadaraes, the western half of North 
Africa. These Berbers in consequence of wars among them- 
selves and against incoming Arabs pressed down upon the 
West African Negro kingdoms and forced Mohammedanism 
upon some of them. To Tiloutan the Lemtunah king who 
brought this African desert kingdom to its eminence before 
he died in 837 twenty Negro chiefs paid tribute. His suc- 
cessors held out against their foes until 918, when they were 
overthrown by the Sena jab, 

These" tribes were later united under Yaha about 1048, 
and from a pious pilgrimage to Mecca he brought back with 
him Ibn Yassin, a teacher and stern reformer whose work 
was to restore the drtliodox Mohammedan failh from which 
the dwellers in the desert had strayed; hxit against this 
reform pressure the trihesmon rebelled. Ibu Yas-sin, there- 
fore, retired with his faithful followers to seclusion on an 
island in the Senegal from which his inspired (li,sciples un- 
der the name of Morabitea or “A1 Moravides” enmo preach- 
ing a holy war. This new movement brought him into power 
in both Africa and Spain. Yaha died in 1058, when ho 
was succeeded by his brother Abou Bekr who, with the sup- 
port of the Almoravides, advanced to further conquest than 
the Southwestern Morocco kingdom left by Yaha. They 
had the territory stretching across the Atlas mountains to 
the western coast.® 

Because of dissension among the tribes in the south in 
- 1061, however, Abon Bekr returned to his desert kingdom 
and assigned his cousin Yusuf (Joseph) Tachefln. to take 
charge in the north. From his desert base Abou Bekr made 

, *0, A. Julian, Eistoire de VAfritpie du Nord} St6pliane Gsell, Eia- 
■ ioire Aneieme de I’Afriqite dit Nord; B, Meroier, Eistovre 3e VAfHgne 
Septentrionale. 
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another attack ou the kingdoms of Negrolnnd, advancing 
probably no farther than Haiiaa since ho had to rotuni to 
o a lTTi things to the north. In 1062 Yusuf ostahlislu'd tlie 
city of Morocco and asserted his independence ssC the otiier 
part of the kingdom. With this as a beginning lie exleudcd 
his conquests in North Africa. About this time he estab- 
lished such a center of culture that the place isroved at- 
tractive to the Arabs then being driven out of Spain by 
Alfonso. These emigres begged Yusuf to take up their 
cause against the rising Christians in that country. 

Now Yusuf was not an Arab him.self. He did not speak 
that language. He was an African in every sense of the 
woi'd. He was a ‘'v,nse, shrewd man, neither too prompt 
in his determinations, nor too slow in carrying them into 
effect.” He finally yielded to the urgent appeal of tlie 
Arabs. Yusuf crossed into Spain with a formidahlo army, 
droye his opponents from their all hut impregnable posi- 
tions and won a groat victory ou tbe baltlelleld of JJalakiib 
in 1086. It Is said that no tribe of the western destu'i was 
not represented in bis anuy, and ii. was llie first lime the 
people of Spain had seen camels used for tho piiiTiose of 
inomiting cavalry. In this army Avero some thousands of 
blaelts armed with Indian swords and short spears and 
shields covered Avith hippopotamus hide. This .conquest, as 
a writer has said, then, must be regarded as an African 
conquest by an African dynasty. These Almoravides there- 
after ruling Spain, it has been pointed out, were identically 
“the same race Avhieh, moving from the West, imposed Islam 
on the races of Negroland. ”® 

Yusuf died in 1106, when he was succeeded by liis son 
as ruler of both North Africa and Spain, He maintained 
alternately a court on both continents. The African king- 
dom, however, was overthrown in 1142 and that in Spain 

°Lady Lugai'd Flora Shaw, A Tropical Dependency; Stdpliane Gsell,' 
Sistovre de I'Afrique du Nord; Monod, Sietoire de I’Afrique da X'ord, 
pp. 48-51. 
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in 1145, The last Almoravide African ruler was defeated 
by an Alnwhade, who not only conquered but killed his vic- 
tim in 1147. This temporarily brought to a close the long 
intercourse between Spain and Negroland which had been 
freely maintained.^® 

From North Africa and from settlements on the southern 
border of the Sahara the new stock of a Berber, Arab and 
Negro admixture continued to encroach upon the West Afri- 
can and Sudanese kingdoms of the blacks. At times the 
adventurers came upon the blacks and dispossessed them, 
but often their introduction into Negroland was merely an 
infiltration. On the other hand, the conquering African 
blacks sent their armies to subdue these neighbors to the 
north and ineoi’porated them into their kingdoms. Other 
states of these dwellers in and near the Sahara were per- 
mitted to take their regular course subject to the will of the 
blacks to whom they had to pay tribute. The most important 
of the native African states were Kumbi (Ghana), Handing 
(Melle), Mossi, Songhay, Bomu, and Hausti. These centres 
had relations with certain smaller states of mixed breed — 
])eoplos like Bagirmi, Wadai, Darfur, Kordofan and Sennar, 
of which wo are to hear later. 

Africa as a whole, however, was still unknown to Europeans. 
Directing their attention to the importance of that continent 
was no sudden feat. The coast of Africa to them was long a 
mystery and the interior was a puzzle. The oute» world re- 
mained content with what the Greeks and Eomans .knew of 
Nortli Africa and witli what percolated from the interior, 
through Ethiopia into Egypt.“ Commercially it was always 
considered the land of the abundance of ivory and tlie im- 
mense deposits of gold. The stores of these treasures had 

“ The Almoravlciea, the Almohadea, and Ynauf are amply diaeuaaed in 
the flrat three chapters of Lady Iiugard’s Tropical Deperidenoy, and in 
Stdphane Gsell’s Eistoire &e I’Afrique. du,Ni^d, pages ‘374 to 417. 

“Monod’s Eisloire de I’A/rique Occidentale Frangaiae, pp, 13-Sl; 
Lelafesse's Negroes of Africa, Ohapter a II and IIIj The Cambridge 
Eistory of the Eritish Empire, Volume VII, Chapter HI. 
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been touched by such few adventiu’ers from Kuropc niul Asia 
that the extent of such natural wealth reniaineil also in the 
sphere of the fabulous or mythical mitil modern times. 

Contacts of the Atidean interior with tlie Mediterranean- 
world wei’e mainly indirect. A few Africans reacheil I'hi- 
rope through Asia with which the En.stern and Nnrtlieastern 
section of Africa had early, though difficult, contact. Euro- 
pean warriors ooncpiering in the East often found Negroes 
among the captives of Oriental armies -which they defeated, 
and they sometimes secured Negro captives in the slave 
markets of the Arabs and Jews. A still larger number of 
black men went out of the Sudan and across the Sahara to 
trade -\nth Buropeau ports, and not a few of them remained 
in such city states as Venice, Genoa, and Marseilles. Tn the 
fifteenth ceirtury thei*e were as many as throe thousand 
blacks in Venice. The people of the interior of Europe dur- 
ing those days of difficult eommunieatiou, however, knew 
practically nothing about Africa. 

The wanderings of the Normans which probably brought 
them down the West coast as far as Ouhiea before the end 
of the thirteenth century did not result in an adventure of 
much benefit. They accomplished little more than the 
Moors and Arabs who, penetrating the interior four or 
five hundred years earlier, had made some unsucoessM ef- 
forts to explore the same parts. The travels of Marco Polo 
did not serve to open up much of Africa. A more serious 
effort to explore this unknown land developed from the 
commercial expansion of Portugal as represented by the 
exploits of its adventurous Prince Henry, beginning with 
the year 1418. How early Negro captives in wars reached 
Portugal to be enslaved is not known, but early in the 
fifteenth century traders had brought Africans there from 
the West coast in such large numbers that they constituted 
a considerable portion of the population. With respect to 
Spain, whieh succeeded Portugal in this African trade, we 
have moi?e information, Negroes, as shown by the ckveer 
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of Juan Latino, Juan da Pareja, and Sebastian Gomez, had 
reached a larger pi'oportion in Spain, especially in the 
provinces of Algrave and Estvemadura where tliey had be- 
come a large element of the population.^® 

To make the picture clearer we should note these ex- 



plorers in the order of their appearance in the African 
sphere. In 1482 the Portuguese sailed as far south as the 
mouth of the Congo.-; Two years later Diogo Cam under the 


^ The Journal of Negro Sietory, XX, pp. 190-243. 
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guidance of Martin Bohaiin, the cosuiogrnpiuir, had renehed 
the mouth of the Kumesie, the southern boundary ol’ Angola, 
lu 1486 Bartholomew Diaz 1 ‘ounded. the Cape of C4ood Hojie. 
Pushing still farther, Vasco de C4an\a touched the shorn at 
St. Helena, Mossel Bay, and Natal in 1467 and at the mouth 
of the Limpopo River in 1498. In l.')02 he astahlislied forts 
at Beira and Sofala on the East Coast. In l.'iOU Antonio do 
Saldanha landed at Table Bay. In 1506 Pedro Anaya es- 
tablished a settlement at Sofala, and. the following year 
the Portuguese discovered Madaga.scar. An epoch in the 
opposition of the native.? was reached in IdlO, when Fran- 
cisco d’Alnieida, the first of the l^ortngucse East Indian 
settlers, was killed with sixty-one men by the Hottentots at 
what is now known as Saldanha Bay. Thesi' adventurers 
hoped to intercept the much-talked-of lucrative trade be- 
tween Asia and Africa, especially at the Port of Sofala 
and Mombasa. The natives, howovor, .showed such <leter- 
mined resistance that the exploitoi's had to revise their plans. 

For almost the next three generations iht'ro was eomiiara- 
tive peace on the expanding eommereJal .IVoidhu’ with the 
exception of the stir made by I'jouren(;.o Maispii's in exploring 
Delagoa Bay in 1544. The i*ortugiicsn were eiulcavoring to 
strengthen their hold hy vkits and settlements at Sofala, 
Beira, Zanzibar, Kilwa and Lourengo Marques Bay. In 1.571, 
however, Frances Barreto dared to navigate the Zamhesi. 
In 1576 the Portuguese visited Natal, and in 1577 religious 
adventurers established the Dominican Mission at Mozam- 
bique. These explorations and that of Cabral and Albu- 
querque in Brazil made Portugal the world’s greatest sea 
power. On land in A.frica, however, no European nation 
was a great power. 

Other elements were already in the picture to dispute the 
monopoly maintained in Africa by the Portuguese. On his 
way around the world Sir Francis Drake, a plunderer just 
as notorious as any of the Portuguese, rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1581. Dutch ships on their way to India 
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stopped lit Mosael Bay in 1595. The British East Indian 
fleet visited the Gape in 1601. Isaac C, Maire toached 
Table Bay in 1614. The Portuguese, however, were to com- 
pete still further in the slave trade, colonize Cougoland and 
Angola and even malie war upon tlie Dutch in Brazil to 
which slaves wei-e first eai’ried in 1644. The Dutch became 
farther acquainted in these parts in 1648 when one of their 
vessels was wrecked at Table Bay and the unfortunate sailors 
were entertained by the Hottentots for five months until they 
could be picked up by one of the home bound vessels from 
East India.^® 

European contact with Africa was facilitated by the collapse 
of the powers that had once ruled with great sway in North 
Africa. By the sixteenBi century the Berber communities 
had become hopelessly disintegrated, and the anai'chy which 
followed invited the iutex-vention of the Portuguese, -the 
Spanish, and the Turks. The Spanish conquered most of 
them, but these Iberians turned out to be so unsatisfactory that 
the Berbers invited the Turlra. Those newoomex's developed into 
corsairs, who with Algeria as headquarters became all but 
independent, ol! Constantinople, and fox* almost three centu- 
x*ies infested the 'Meditei-raneau as pirates. Europeans had 
constant trouble with them, and even the United States had 
to have a war with the Bai'bary States. These Turldsh 
corsairs might have been mox*e of a teri'or than they were had 
they not continually quarrelled and .struggled among them- 
selves. European nations, especially the French, began to 
deal later more eifeotively with , the Barbary States'. In 
1830 the French drove the Turks from Algeria and then ex- 
tended their possessions in that quarter in spite of warm 
protests to the contrary like that of Q-ermany in 1909. The 
Portuguese and Spanish, however, have a foothold. 

“These explorations aro discussed in almost any work dealing* with 
tills asnect of European and African history. The following give use- 
ful summaries; Sir Charles Lucas's The Partition of Africa; Historical 
Geography of the Colonies; J. S. Keltie’s Partition of Africa; H.. H. 
Johnson’s History of the Colonisation of Africa ly Alien Paces. 
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Nominal possession, however, did md iiiwm itetual eontrol. 
The Mohamraedanized peoples iu these parts did not have 
the same idea with respect to landownership Avliieh was 
fonnd among the unadulterated natives below the Sahara. 
The latter thought of the soil as belonging to the tribe col- 
lectively and inalienable in the sense that no chief of the 
tribe could make a treaty transferring laud. On the other 
hand, there were other racial, religious, and political ques- 
tions which were just as troublesome. The Asiatics in 
North Africa were Caucasians mixed with Negroid stock, bnt 
they did not consider themselves as the same people a.s the 
Europeans then taking them over. Iu x-ellgion they differed 
widely from Europeans, and when other inattei's did not 
supply divergence of opinion suffleient to pause an upris- 
ing some Mohammedan prophet or functionary of that faith 
could proclaim a holy war which so grjj)pe(l the ucllierents 
that it was difficult for the Europeans to deal witli the situ, 
ation. 

The Mohammedans brotiglit to Africa, their eonlliefc of rt*- 
, ligious beliefs. They found the Africans thinking of the 
world as the dwelling place of many good and (*vil spirits. 
In order to be happy the Africans tliought that they had 
to avoid or please these spirits in some way. Tlio M'ohnni- 
raedans believed, as the Africans did, iu God, the creator 
of everything; blit the Mohammedans taught that this Divine 
Being has been manifested even to the grivat prophets whom 
he has raised up to lead the people and that the chief duty 
of man is to recognize and worship Mohammed as the great- 
est of all these prophets. ' The sayings of this Prophet, col- 
leeted in book form as the Koran, served bis followers as the 
guide and inspiration of their lives just as the Bible has 
served the Christians who believe in the mission of Jesus 
Christ., 

Most Africans until about one hundred and fifty years ago 
had never heard of any other religion except their own, but 
many years before that time the Mohammedans had begun to 
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muih the iutericn* of that continent. Yet the natives resisted 
any introduction of tlio new faitli of the Moslems. Thousands 
of Africans died rather than change tlieir religious customs; 
and thousands of Mohammedans, on the other hand, died in 
the effort to make the Africans accept their faith. These 
efforts multiplied “holy wars,” conflicts diwn out mainly 
because of religious differences. The Mohammedans could 
always count on their home countries to aid in this effort, 
and they were delighted to have the opportunity to extend 
their religion. The natives long fought against this new 
faith, and the majority of them still believe in their world 
of spirits; but those Africans who did accept Islam became 
more zealous in its propagation than the foreign Mohaihme- 
dans themselves. 

The Mohammedans, however, even while successful were 
failures. They, like the Ohristians, often separated into 
militant sects and organizations which gave their effort the 
aspect of a self-exterminating movement. In purely political 
matters, moreover, the Mohammedans had experienced gov- 
ernmeiit so different from the more modernized form of the 
Europeans that it was difficult for things to work out har- 
moniously under dii'eet rule. To reduce these populations 
to order it was necessary to resort to drastic measures tanta- 
mount to actual conquest of unsubdued people. The work 
of Admiral Lyantey for Fi'anee in North Africa is the best 
example of how the country was brought to order and started 
toward exploitation along modem lines. 

In the course of these campaigns thousands of soldiers 
were brought into action, and numerous battles against re- 
calcitrant elements were necessary. The eonqueror used the 
iron hand, however; these people were made to know that 
new lords were in the land, and that opposition of no kind 
would he countenanced. Yet in spite of these harsh measures 
it requirad generations to pacify the country sufficiently to 
justify the hope that European settlement, backed by Euro- 
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peau capital, avouIcI l)e a shI’c iiiwstmeiit. Tli*> mere cruslu 
ing of opposition was not sufllcient. Tho ilcfcntcrl ftlcmcnts, 
dispossessed and exterminated in these contests, however, 
Anally gave opportunity for llic expropriation of lands which 
might be offered to the conqueror. The Aloshuns, moreover, 
have been inclined to oA:er less opposition recently for the 
reason that they have Anally learned that Huropenn.s do not 
mean to disturb them in the exercise of their religion. Euro- 
pean nations have interfered in behalf of their coreligiouist.s 
in Africa not to promote any particular faith, but only Avith 
this as an excuse for colonial expansion. Tlie religious as- 
pect of the Mo,slem question, then, has ceased to he a question 
of much import in preventing the furtherance of pconomic 
imperialism.^'* 


"The role of the MohainmeduiiH hi Nm’Hi Afrieii iinil the Mmlmi nmy 
ho Btudiod in almost all histories of North Africa. Kiiroiicau iilirtorics 
treatinff the middle ago bear ospeeinlly npon tho onward Hwoep of tlio 
Mohomnieikna through North Africa into Hjiain and VrniUM', Tlio 
African aapoets, howovov, 0*0 biitter ib'vvlopml in tho following: StI'- 
phano PlHoll’s IIMoirn AndimU'r tU I’Afi'iqiiv. tin. ttonl; (lli.-Aiirtro 
■Tnlion’s Jlidoiro ila l'Afrl<)ui' flu Nord! Toigard’s Trujiicat Dupon- 
tlerwy; E. Moroior’s f/ls/m'ra r?c I'Afrif/iin Rrptmtriiimli) (trpuU lr» 
Tempa lea phta reouliia jfwqii 'u la (’osipirfc /''rmiftn'sc. 
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IN AVliltiT AFRICAN STATES 


Below the Sahara ami the upper Sudan developed typical 
African organization antedating the Mohammedan influx 
which culminated about the year 1000 A. D. The Western 
African and Sudanese Idngdoms which the Mohammedans 
found on reaching the interior and the West Coast offer 
evidence to this effect. The first to he noticed was Kumbi, 
called Ghana by the Arabs.^ 

KUMBI 

No one knows exactly how early Kumbi. developed. The 
records show that the empire was in aetion 'at least fifteen 
hundred years ago. The Mohammedans who settled in this 
urea say that they founded tills kingdom, hut what happened 
was that after they liad made some settlements along the 
border they were concpieretl and brought into the Kumbi 
empire whioh in its glory covered most of West Africa. There 
is no record of any but black kings and emperors who ruled 
in this part of Africa. These Wrick people were called the 
Sarakolle. 

• These people rose to lieights under a great prince bearing 
the title viaga or may a of Kumbi, or the tmika of Ghana, as 

‘Kumbi (tihaiia) and all tlio West African and 'Sudanese kingdoms 
are briefly treated in Maurice Delafosse’s Negroes of Africa, pages 
42-120; J. L. Monod’s Bistoire dc VAfriqiie Oeoidentale Frangaise; 
The African JBacJegrotind Outlined, pages 31-127. The best sources are 
the 'works of those who traveled in these pavts — sneh as Ibii-Haukal, 
M-Bekri, Bdrisi, Yakut, Ibn-Batuta, Ibn Khaldun, aiud Haesan-Ibn 
Mohammed, or Leo the African. Tivo histories have been left by 
native Africans themsClveis, namely, The Tarihh NsSudan,, by Abderrah- 
man Saadi, and the Ta't'ikh M-Bettaeh, by Mahmud K6ti, 
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tho Arabs called him. This priiieo was respected n.s far as 
Chiivo and’ Bagdad. He and his siiccessnrs extended his 
power o\'er tlie Arabs iinmigratiug into that a,reix. They were 
not many in number and avcto absorbed by tlie blacks Avith 
whom they mixed Avithout leaving any such trace of Avhite 
blood as that .seen among the people of North Africa or even 
in Ethiopia. Kiimbi expanded too so as to extend south to 
the gold mines of the Paleme and the Bambuk. The produc- 
tion of the precious metal made Kumbi a prosperous country 
with a rich treasury sought by caravans fi-om Tafilalit and 
Dara. Kximbi extended even as far as Handing, on the Upper 
Niger, and expanded tOAvards the east as far as the region 
Avest of Timbuktu near the Great Lakes. 

The empire was Avell organized from the point of vieAv 
of its time. It showed as much evidence of political progress 
as was found in most of the fciiigtloms and empires then de- 
veloped in Europe. At the head of the realm Avas the maga 
or tmka, and each of the provinces had its maga 8ixb,ioct to 
that of the capital at Kjunbi. In. its golden ago before tho 
drying up of its principal streams those people had become 
sedentary and cultivated land while others devoted them- 
selves to cattle and , sheep-raising. Being thus attaehed to 
the soil, they developed that aolidai’ity Avliicli enabled them 
to deal successfully with the acattcrcA settlements of Bomitie 
peoples who claimed that they once ruled that land and 
■were determined to do so again, but the blacks had too much 
power of resistance to recognize any such false claims. The 
popularity of the place as a result of the exploitation of its 
gold mines and the profitable caravan trade oyer the Sahara 
stimulated industry in Kumbi, There were Avorkers in gold, 
and in other metals. -Spinning and weaving industries sup- 
plied cloth of various kinds for the rich and the aristocratic 
in Kumbi. Commerce in kola-nuts and cattle figured in the 
occupations of Kumbi. 

Great prosperity Avas brought tiy trade, but tiie people 
were settled and depended upon the cultivation of the soil 
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and the raising oii auimalH for a living. The .soil was fertile, 
and tliejf raised two crops a year. In the groves were date 
and gnm ti’ees. "Wheat had to he imported, as a ride, but 
dnrra, another grain, was abundant. Honey was eommou 
in the land. Large pastures in which grazed sheep and cat- 
tle accounted for the abundance of meat. Ivory w^as a 
valuafele commodity. Gold dust and gold worked into the 
form of wire seiwed as a medium of exchange, and with the 
precious metal the people of Ghana purchased copper and 
dress goods from the visiting traders. Some of them, of course, 
traded slaves, kola-nuts, skins, and cotton, for these luxuries. 
Traders came especially from Angila in Tripoli, from Warge- 
lan or Wargla in Algeria, and from Sidjilmessa in Morocco. 
Although it required some of these traders months to cross the 
Sahara with their caravans, the trip was ahvays made worth- 
while by the enormous profit made in disposing of these 
commodities in both " Asia and Europe. 

The king whom the invaders found ruling in Kumbi in 
such great sway was Tenkamenin. In 1062 he succeeded his 
maternal uncle, Beoi. When Tenkamenin gave audience he 
appeared in great state under a paviliori' round which wei*o 
ranged ten horses caparisoned in gold. Behind him stood 
ten pages bearing shields and swords mounted in gold. On 
the j’ight of the king stood the sons of the prince of the em- 
pire magnificently dressed according to Oriental style. The 
govei’iior of the town and all ministers of the empire sat 
upon the ground in front of the ruler. The door of the 
pavilion was guarded by pure bred dogs whose collars were 
of gold and silver with bells made from the same metals. 
These dogs were supposed never to leave the spot occupied, 
.by the king. The royal town surrounded by beautiful gar- 
dens was guarded by priests. In that important place no 
one was allowed to enter except those invited by the king, for 
in it were kept the idols of the nation, the tombs of the kings, 
and the royal prisons. 
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The reliffioii wiis aiiimisin, a luiliel! Ihnl. all lUiniJts have 
good or evil spirits to ho apponsed in ordor Hint man may not 
be disturbed by the evil ones and may be blessed by the 
good. Under anotlier ruler the peeple wore introduced to 
Mohammedanism which was the religion ol! tlio timders and 
settlers reaching Knnibi during the ninth and tenth centuries. 
The royal and aristoeratie later accepted Islam as a mark 
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of distinction and .scholarship because they taught the Arabic 
language and the Koran. Some of the rulers of the empire 
even had Mohammedan advisers, but the people as a ma- 
jority remained animistic. Education from the African 
point of view had been made practical — ^teaching the child 
to do what was requmed of his parents in raising a family, 
defending the country and preserving the eustoms of the 
people. When the Mohammedans brought the written Ian- 
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giiagc and the study ol! hooks odiical-iou reached a new stage 
in Africa. 

Magic was In'lieved and practiced in these paids; aud the 
ordeal, which often heeauie a practice of the magician, some- 
tiraea figured in tlie administration of justice. In the king 
himself, however, justice finally resided, for one of standing 
eo\dd always appeal to the sovereign. He presided over in- 
quiries into the grievances of the people and his decisions 
were carried out by his ministers. The lieutenants in addi- 
tion to serving as a cabinet had jurisdiction in the various 
parts of the empii-e organized along feudal lines, except that 
land could not bo alienated by the chiefs and snbchiefs inas- 
much as it was considered the property of the collectivity 
rather than that of an individual. 

The empii-e of Kumhi, however, was not weakened by 
this African conception of land. The sovereign had an in- 
come from his own domains administered under his per- 
sonal (iontx'ol. The income of the state wxis inci’ea.sed too by 
certain royalties based tipou custom. To the king went the 
first fruits of the harvest whether of skins of animals, of 
iv(»ry, or of gold du.st. The Avealth of people.s conquered 
in war iucreused this revenue, especially that of inch centers 
like Howdaghost, which w'us conquered in 1054. The lucra- 
tive trade Avhich sixrang up between Kumhi and the outer 
world had to pay a lax, and it brought to the public treasury 
considerable income. 

Those financial resources enabled the sovereign to main-' 
tain a court of great luxury and an army of consequence 
to defend the empire. Kumhi had a military force of 200,- 
000 men, one-fifth of Avhom were equipped with bows and 
arrows. The rulers had ivrought so well that Arabs who 
visited the country in the ninth and tenth centuries found 
it flourishing with an imposing capital. The capital city was 
situated between Q-umbii and Walata in the region of the 
Hodh, in the sub-Saharan area. Since this region is arid 
today and ■ does not show signs of much life it is believed 
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that the eliinate changed tn tlie detrijuent ol' the conutry, 
that the rivers dried np, the Wagadu especially, or became 
small and rindergronnd streams; the soil ceased to produce; 
the Sahara extended itself into that area, and Knmbi, or 
Ghana, no longer eontiimed a floiirishing country. With only 
thin pasturage, a few gum trees, and spiny lju.shea to encour- 
age them, the farmers and shepherds moved to other parts. 

Then too the decline of Knmbi was due to having other ene- 
mies. The Almoravides, enthusia.stic Mohammedan.^ of a 
fanatical type, coming from a monastery where they had been 
trained, invaded the country in 1076. The king of Soso, 
Sumanguru Kannte, invaded the eountry in 1203, and the 
king of the Mandingo, Sundiata Keita, in 1240. In its con- 
dition, weakened hy nature which had ceased to yield her 
increase, Knmbi fell. Tlie Almoravides captured the capi- 
tal and put to death all who would not accept their religion. 
This religious sect which already had Morocco had coiuinereil 
Spain earlier under the leadership of Yusuf (rloseph) beu 
Tachefiu, the cousin of Abon Bokr, the leader. The latter 
was killed not long thei’eaftcr hy a revolt of his 8uh,jectM 
in Adrar, and with this as a start downward the Ahuorti- 
vides declined rapidly and lost their power, both in Africa 
and Bnroi)e. Kumbi, however, could not recovei’ when nature 
was against her. There were among those Arabs and Moors 
adherents who wanted to shake off their nlleginnee to Negro 
emperors’ of Kumbi. Some of the Afidcaii. peoples accepted 
Islam because of its prestige. Others moved from their habi- 
tations as did the Serers and Fnlani rather than yield to the 
foreigners. Some natives remained all but neutral, as did 
the Wolofs and the Mandingo. The Tnknlors, the Songhay, 
the Saralcolle and the Jula accepted Islam. 

The new religion proved to be an apple of, discord. Some 
of the provinces of the empire became Moliammedanized 
and others refused to go that way. No longer was there the 
same loyalty as before this innovation. The important prov- 
inces under their respective magas who had once acluiowl- 
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edged allegiance to the maga of Kumbi declared their inde- 
pendence and set np kingdoms of their own. Thus from the 
I'uins of tlie ejnpire of Kiimbi came the kingdom of Diara 
and the kingdom of Soso. The latter became ambitious and 
tried to become an empire itself. At one time its ruler 
expanded liis country by the conquest of Kumbi itself, and, 
turning to tlie south, -he took the Handing. This was only 
temporary. His fortunes were reversed, and his kingdom 
and other provinces of Kumbi went to constitute once a part 
of Handing and again a part of the Songhay empire. 

THE MANDINH 

About midway between what is now called Siguri and 
Bamako on the left bank of the Niger developed heroic 
leaders. Operating from Kangaba, sometimes called Kanga, 
tlie capital of Handing, they made for themselves a place 
in history among the greatest rulers of their day. Strange 
to say, too, that, with the exception of an interregnum of 
fifteen years, from 1285 to 1300, this city has been the cen- 
ter of the Halinkc, or Mandingo people, either as an or- 
dinary tribe of natives, a kingdom, or an empire for more 
than thirteen centuiues. For several hundred years this city 
was the capital of one of the greatest empires ever developed 
in Africa and one of the most considerable that ever existed 
In the history of mkn. The first time the outside world ever 
had a glimpse of this empire was about 1050, when one of 
its rulers, converted to Islam, made a pious pilgrimage to 
Hecca to bow at the tomb of the Prophet. This ruler went 
in such gala array that the East was startled at the evidence 
of wealth and splendor indicated by his retinue and sought, 
therefore, to enter into trade relations with the Handingo 
Negroes. By that time this sovereign had raised -his country 
from vassalage to Kumbi into independence and recognition. 
The Handingoes were then exploiting the gold mines of Bure 
which brought the trade at that center into competition with 
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the gold trade of Kumbi, which it (iniilly surpassed. The 
prestige of tJie Maiiding was furtlier increased hj' Musa or 
Allakoy, who in 1213 made also u pious pilgriniage to Mecca, 
and subsequently three others during liis reign. Eastern 
traders flocked to his country. 

This prosperity was coveted by the neighbors of the Maud- 
ing, and in 1224 the king of Soso, Snmanguni, conquered 
the country. His success was only temporary, for Sundiata 
Keita eame to the throne of the Mnnding in time to unite 
the people and organize their resistance. In 1235 he de- 
feated and killed the king of Soso. Sundiata Keita then took 
Kumbi, which Sumaiiguru also had conquei'ed some 3’’eai's 
earlier. Sundiata devoted his time, however, chiefly to the 
arts of peace. He improved agriculture, introduced the 
weaving of clotli, stimulated the gold trade and made the 
kingdom peaceful and secure throughout. 

This ruler lost his life by an accident at a f(Mitival in 
1295. His successor, Mansa Ulo, lived up to the traditions 
of his pr(Klecessor and expanded the M'andiiig us far toward 
tlio west as to include the Bambuk, tlio Bonndu find a part 
of the valley of Gambia. He was followinl by a usiuTm’ 
named Sakura, hut he proved to bo the man the Hitnation 
required. He extended the country by conquest towai'd the 
northeast into Massiiia and Jeuue, toward the northwest into 
the region stretching toward the lower Senegal, into the 
Tekrur to measure swords with the kings of Diara and to 
make vassals of. them. He established direct commercial re- 
lations with Tripolitania and Morocco and made a pious 
pilgrimage to Mecca, when returning from which he was 
assassinated by a Danakil near Jibouti. 

These deserving rulers payed the way for the still greater 
work of the most distinguished ruler of the Manding, Goiiga- 
Musa, Kankan-Musa, or Mansa Musa. He brought the 
Manding to its apogee during his reign from 1307 to 1332. 
Building upon the conquest of his predecessors, Gonga-Musa 
expanded the Manding empire in all directions so as to in- 
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elude practically all of the advanced parts of that section 
of the continent. His territory comprised nearly the whole 
of what is now called French West Africa and the colonies 
of other nations enclosed by it with the exception of the 
dense forests and the region, near the bend of the Niger. 
Ibn-Ebaldun leai-ned that the power of the Mansa of Hand- 
ing extended over the entire desert of Sahara, that the iHng 
of Wargla showed deference to him and all the Tuareg paid 
him tribute. 

Gonga-Musa made a deep impression on the outer world 
when he went on a pious pilgrimage to Mecca. The Mo- 
haihmedan religion had then become a political advantage 
among the royalty and the rich, and the pious pilgrimage 
of rulers from the Sudan and West Africa became popular. 
The journey was not so much the performance of religions 
duty as it was an effort to make a display. This pilgrimage of 
Gonga-Musa in 1324 was probably the greatest cortege ever to 
leave Africa on such a mission. He had a caravan of 60,000, a 
considerable portion of whom constituted a military escort. 
Servants to the number of 12,000, dressed in tunics of brocade 
or Persian silk, constituted his personal retinue. When on the 
way 500 of those servants marched before him, each carrying 
a staff of pure gold weighing sixty ounces. The remainder 
transported the baggage. Good cooks preparing for the 
king and those whom he entertained en route rendered the 
procession a great joy to those thus favored. To bear this 
and other expenses Gonga-Musa took with him gold worth 
more than .a million Stirling in eighty camel loads of 300 
pounds each. 

Gonga-Musa was geuei’ous in his gifts along the way, for 
he went first westward through his own dominions as far 
as the conquered Kumbi and then eastward that his sub- 
jects might be impressed with his cortege and profit by his 
generosity. He made gifts to towns to assist in their edii- 
cational and religions aspirations. He was so generous that 
he had to borrow money in returning from Meeca. This he 
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could easily do lor the reason that Ihe richness of liis coiiu- 
try ■\vas well known abroad. The pilgrimage helped both 
ways. He strengthened his teade relations witli the East just 
as ho had done in the ease of the centers of North Africa. 
Tie made contacts Avith literary nieii of the Bast •and profited 
by their knowledge. While returning, moreover, he learned 
that his general Sagamandia had taken Qao, the capital of 
the Songhay, and he went there also with his cortege to re- 
eeive the homage of that king and his country. 

Returning from this pilgrimage in 1324, Gonga-Musa met 
in the Holy Land an Arab of a Granada family called 
Ibrahim-es-Saheli, an architect, whom he induced to ac- 
company him to the Sudan. Bl-Mamer, a descendant of the 
dynasty of the Almohades, also joined the sovereign and 
his companions and came as far as the Manding. Inasmuch 
as these orthodox Mohauunedans did not like the unpreten- 
tious and mediocre straAV huts as biiildings used in West 
Africa for mosques, Gouga-Musa requested Es-Saheli to im- 
prove them throughout the empire, especially" at Timbuktu, 
Jonno, and Kangaba. This added splendor to these cities and 
further impressed the world Avilh the greatness of the Mand- 
' ing, Bor this fine work of I'eeonstruction Gonga-Musa paid 
the architect 40,000 mitkals of gold, 180 kilograms. The 
buildings replacing the huts were brick edifices with crenu- 
lated flat roofs, pyramidal structures which varied from 
place to place to assume the aspect of modified castles. 

Travelers who visited the empire, Ibn Batuta especially, 
who passed through the country less than a generation after 
the death of Gonga-Musa, when he had been succeeded by 
Suleiman (1336-1359), say that the Manding was in every 
respect a representative political organization measuring up 
to the standards of those of that day. The administration of 
the state was efiSoient. Ibn Batuta noted especially “its pros- 
perity, the courtesy and discipline of its ofiScials and provin- 
cial governors, the excellent condition of public finances, the 
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luxury iiiul llir rijiforoiis aiul roinpliriiti'il rurenumial of llu> 
royal rorcptions, the resport aeeurdod l» the deoiaious of jus- 
liee, and to tlio authority of the aovorciprn.” 

To reach thia position Goiiga-hfusa had an offiricuit sys- 
tem. The finances were well organized. Taxation was im- 
posed upon the royal domain.H, on minerals, ami on fortugu 
trade, especially upon imports. The provinces under rulers 
knowir as the “koi,” -with snbchiefs under them, were the 
units through which the administration operated. The ad- 
ministration of justice was an important concern of both 
the central and local authorities. In the judiciary -were 
representative lawyers, judges, juriconsults, and the like, 
frequently mentioned by those commenting on the Manding. 
The people were in good cireum,stanec because of their trade 
and industry. They exported gold, ivory, skins, and kola- 
nuts j and they exchanged caltle, durra, and cotton for Eu- 
ropean woolens. Signs of wealth were in evidence, and the 
people seemed happy. Towns, which flourished as an out- 
let of what the people produced, inirodueed among Ihem a 
desire for imported luxuries for whieli Du'se eomniodities 
were exchanged, 

The army was organized on the same basis of effieioncy. 
It was composed of both infanti’y and cavalry armed with 
bows and arrows, swords, and long and abort spears. The 
army was divided into units under captains or commandants. 
Smaller military units were grouped to form the lai-ger. 
The army as a whole had two divisions, one of the north 
under one general and one of the soutli under another gen- 
eral. While the cavalry sei-ved as the eyes of the army 
the system was otherwise made efficient by the well organized 
“telegraph” system of public criers. By passing a message 
from mouth to mouth they could communicate an important 
matter over a large area in a short period, and the possibility 
of variation or misinterpretation in communicating it was 
reduced to a minimum. 
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THE SONGHAY 

Great as was Handing, however, it had its day, declined 
and ceased to be a powerfitl empire. The ascendancy in West 
Africa and the Sudan next went to the Songhay. This 
empire, some have said, was probably founded in the seventh 
century of the Christian era. Others think that its begin- 
ning belongs to an earlier date. About the year 1000 A. D. 
these people had developed sufficiently to occupy a consid- 
erable area along the bend of the Niger and to have there 
a capital which they called Gao. Prom this point they ruled 
over other settlements which had a nucleus around Gungia, 
or Kukia, about one hundred and fifty kilometers down the 
Niger. Not many years thereafter, the power of the Song- 
hay extended to Timbuktu, to the zone of lakes and to Wa- 
lata ; but the day of the Songhay had not yet arrived. The 
Handing under Gonga-Husa had become a power. He con- 
quei'ed the Songhay in 1825 and made it a vassalage, al- 
though Timbuktu and Walata remained subject to the Song- 
hay; and so did the lake district, Hassina, and Jenne. The 
Tuareg Chief Ali a century later drove the Handing ad- 
ministration from Timbuktu in 1433. On January 30, 1468, 
the Songhay took the city from the Tuareg, The Songhay 
conquered Jenne and Hassina in 1473. This area with that 
of the lakes and the possession of Walata made the Songhay 
the formidable rival of the Handing. 

This unusually rapid rise of the Songhay was due to the 
splendid leadership and remarkable foresight of one of the 
greatest rulers to appear in Africa. We first hear of him 
as one of the sons of the Dia Assibai, taken as hostage by 
Gonga-Musa when on his return from his pious pilgrimage 
he went to Gao to receive the homage of the Songhay after 
the capture of that city by the Handing general, Sagamandia, 
in 1325. These young men later distinguished themselves 
in the service of the mama. One of these sons, however, 
watched every opportunity for escape after he reached his 
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majority. He made friends there, and alone: the way toward 
liis country he stored arms in order that w’lien lie e.seape(l 
he would have some way to defend himself {ip:ain.sl his pur- 
suers. And thus it worked out. He escaped, tlu' alarm 
excited the guard, and an army rushed in the pursuit ; but the 
project had been too well planned to be foiled. The young man 
reached Songhay, reorganized its defense, defeated the Mand- 
ing array and made the Songhay independent. 

This new ruler founded a dynasty called the Sonni, and he 
himself assumed the name of Sonni Ali. The Songhay un- 
der this renowned ruler began its ascendancy in West Africa 
and the Sudan. He was the firat empire builder in those 
parts to appreciate the importance of getting control of the 
Niger. Establishing his power first on one bank and then 
on the other, he fonnd it easier to repel attacks o£ enemies 
and to extend his territory at their exi>pnHc. 

Tn the working out of this plan 1o control tlio Niger Sonni 
All mtrodueecl something all but new in Africun miJifary 
developnicut — ^the use of a navy. Bonis, of coui’se, had been 
used before in African wars, but never before had a mil ion 
in these parts thonght and plaimed the u.si' of a navy for 
the conquest of the Niger and its defense. The plan as con- 
ceived by Sonni Ali showed tlie foresight of a groat s1ate.s- 
man and empire builder. The project worked out admirably 
in conueetion with his general plans which were so .syslo- 
matieally carried out as to assure triuuqihaut succoss, Hlrik- 
ing to the right and then to the left bank of the stream, 
he compelled the neighbors of the Manding Lo yield. The 
Handing empire went mainly to build up the Songhay. 

Sonni Ali, one of the most effective conquerors and or- 
ganizers of Africa prior to the Euro'pean conquest, however, 
has been unfavorably presented to history by the Mohamme- 
danized elements under tbe fanatical influence of I’eligion. 
Being possessed of a written language, these partisans left in 
written form the only data from which the history of the 
Songhay may be ^vritten. To do this properly the historian 
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must keep ever bo Tore him "Ihe bias iu these records. Sonni 
Ali incurred the disploasure of Mohammedans because as a 
conqueror and organizer be could not carry out his great 
task of centralizatian and at the same time respect the differ- 
ences and ambitions of these centers of the new faith which 
agreed with nobody and did not agree among themselves. 
Having some new ideas as to progress not yet admitted gen- 
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eraUy among African Negtoes, these teachers of the new 
faith considered themselves the advance guard of civiliza- 
tion, and the impression made by the adherents to Islam was 
usually favorable enough to secure special privileges from 
rulers to whom they first agreed to swear loyalty in return 
for the right to proselyte the African, blacks. When they 
gained sufficient power they overthreAV such rulers in order 
to have everything their way. 

When Sonni Ali began to rule in the Songhay he soon 
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(lisuovcrod that his plana eoiild not b(> (horoxighly suec'oasfiil 
if he recognized any group or eentor as above llic law. The re- 
ligious propagandists, calling themselves the educated, stirred 
up opposition to Sonni Alij and to get rid of this as ho would 
any other opposition he destroyed such antagonists, root 
and branch, regardless of their station and pretensions. 
Sonni Ali, although he had accepted the Mohammedan faith, 
was in heart an animist, and he had sufficient vision to un- 
derataiid that an empire with people divided on the ques- 
tion of religion conld never become a strong force. The 
Africans had not become Mohammedans as a majority, and 
in most parts of Africa they have not become so even today. 
The wise ruler, as he understood the situation, would ignore 
religion as a state question and base his empire on loyaltj' 
to the government. 

Eeading what the Mohammedans have recorded, ono would 
receive the impression that only centers of their teaching . 
were especially attacked, but Souui Ali stormed ovciy hostile 
stronghold. Schools and inosciues favorable to him were pro- 
tected and supported. On this basis luatiy of the centers 
devoted to Islam fell in the onward .sweep of the Songhay 
to imperial status. These formerly all but independent set- 
tlements, expanded from those first established along the 
Southern fringe of the Sahara, were conquered and brought 
under the control of Negro rulers whose people the Moslems 
had long proselyted while mingling their blood with that of 
these aborigines. The time had passed for isolation and the 
recognition of special privileges for Uie socalled learned who 
dubbed as debauched, impious,^ and infidel all who did not 
conform to their religion. A new order of larger political im- 
port was necessary. The country could not be advanced 
without the change from segregation to aggregation., Sonni 
Ali was the man of the hour. He had the vision of a now 
type of government. Men of foresight agreed with him and 
cooperated in constructing the army necessary to make his 
dreams come true. 
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This achievoiuen I, howuver, was not an ons3’' task, for the 
conquered in those days did not alwaj's remain conquered. The 
king oO the Moasi of Yateuga, of whom wo shall hear later, at- 
tacked Massina in 1477 and pillaged Walala in 1480 in his ex- 
pansion of another empire in that direction. This brought 
Sonni Ali to realize the need for the improvement of the facili- 
ties of transportation between centers in the empire. He could 
relieve some of these outlying places more quickly if he con- 
nected Walata and Timbuktu with a canal starting from 
Eas-el-Ma, two hundred and fifty kilometers long. This 
constructive plan ha undertook to carry out. It was not 
completed, however, fof, hearing that the ambitious Mossi 
had again invaded his domain, he directed against them an 
army which drove them back; bui, on the way, Sonni Ali 
was drowned November 6, 1492, while crossing a swelling 
current. 

The direct descendants of Sonni Ali failed to hold the 
throne of the Songhay, and his able Sarakolle general, Ma- 
mad\i, or Mohammed Ture, secured the throne with the title 
of Askia. He became such a successful ruler lind organizer 
that he is generally referred to as Aslria the Great. lie was 
a man of so many desii*ablc qualities that it would be diffi- 
cult to praise him too highly, but to estimate his career 
properly it is necessary to eliminate from one’s mind the 
insidious comparisons made of him and Sonni Ali by tlie 
Mussulman writers who denounced the latter while landing 
the former merely because Askia Mohammed was a loyal 
Mussulman and Sonni Ali was not. Sonni Ali was a stern, 
austere, and fiery man of steel who with the assistance of 
men like Askia Mohammed made the Songhay empire pos- 
sible. Askia Mohammed was just the type of man to suc- 
ceed the conqueror of blood and iron and give the country 
the organization which it needed-. Both were great men, 
one as a conqueror, the other as an organizer and reformer. 
Without Sonni Ali, Askia Mohammed would never have 
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boon known. Without Moliumnietl, S<inni Ali tsoukl not, liavc 
built, the Soiiglmy emiDiro. 

During bis long reign from 149.2 to 11529, A.skia Mo- 
hninmecl aecomplislied much to seeurc for him and bis eoun- 
tiy a place in bistory. In the first place, bo, won the loyalty 
and cooperation of bis ministers and provincial governoi's. 
His brother, Omar, wbom be made bis cluef lieutenant, 
stood loyally by him. Askia Mohammed put the army on 
a professional basis by recruiting mainly among .slaves and 
captives in war in order to leave the farmers and aidisana 
free to develop the country through agriculture and indus- 
try. This army was organized under the leadership of native 
rulei-s, but with Songhay representatives supreme every- 
where in the home provinces and four vice-royalties. 

In contradistinction to Sonni Ali, Askia, an orthodox 
Mohammedan himself, confemHi .'fpccial favors upon the 
Mohammedan mosques and schools. Askia Mobanimcd even 
communicated with centers of Mohainniedau learning oiit- 
side of his dominions, hoping to be of soma service to tboni 
and to derive therefrom some benefit. He nnule the acfiuaint- 
auce of such Mussulman scholars as Morliili, the Moroccan 
reformer. In 1497 Askia went on a pious pilgrimage to 
Mecca where he made the acquaintance of Soyiiti and other 
Mussulman doctors. Askia was signally honoi'cd on this 
occasion in receiving from the Grand Cherif of Mecca the 
investiture of “Ehalifo” for the Tekrur. or Sudan. 

The chroniclers of that day point out especially how the 
pious pilgrimage of Askia Mohammed differed from the im- 
posing cortege which displayed the power of Gonga-Musa 
of the Manding when he made the pilgrimage to Mecca two 
hundred years before. Askia Mohammed had a smaller 
number with him and less wealth to dispense as gifts, but he 
had suffioient, fuiids to give 100,000 gold dinars to pious 
alms and to purchase land where he had a hostel built for 
Sudanese pilgrims. He had a military escort of only 500 
cavalry and 1,000 infantry. He carried with him holy men, 
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brilliant scholars, learned teaeliers, and the K'''-'alest notables. 
His court, liowever, was magnilic.ont and well furnished. 

Tiic purpose oJ; the pilgrimage, too, vas different from 
the speetacidar one ol' two centuries before, A.skia Mo- 
hammed wanted to loam about government and administra- 
tion, pinnciples of taxation, verification and inspection of 
weights and measures, the regulation of trade, the reform 
of banks and markets, laws of iuberitane.e, laws for the sup- 
pression of immorality, measures to be taken for the intx’o- 
dnetion of better manners among tlie people, and the limits 
of religious tolerance and persecution. lie wms concerned 
with the study of sni'gieal science, anatomy, law, literature, 
and grammar. Returning to the Soughny, Askia Mohammed 
made some effort along all these lines. Although he -was ahead 
of his time in thus lookiug forward to wdiat was praetieally 
the raodornizatiou of his country lie accomplished much to 
make the Songhay an emjurc long to bo remondiored. 

While thus giving attention to his internal policy Askia 
could not neglect the defense' and extension of the empire, 
By the end of the fifteenth' century the outposts of Maudiug 
began to tall to the Songliuy. Tu .14!)-l, Omar, the’ Insxther 
■of Askia Mohammed, had cotuinercd all of M!aasimi, -whicli 
included at that time the I'nlani kingdom of the Diallo. 
Askia himself captured Bagaua in 1498. He co'nfpmred part 
of the kiugdora of Diara in 1500, and in IfiOfi extended his 
sway as far as Galam, the Balcel mx the Senegal. Askia Mo- 
hammed made soiue conquests in the Hausa countxy to the 
east but lost the ground gained when his all,y, 'the king of 
ICebbi, turned traitor and compelled the Songhay to withdraw. 

Uixfortixnately, near the end of his life Askia Mohammed 
became Wind and was dethx’oned by his own son, Mussa, 

. in 1529, Disorder then set in ; mui’ders, massacres, and in- 
surrections, became the order of the day, and the empire 
gradually declined. One of the sons of Mussa, David, wdio 
held the throne from 1549 to 1583, endeavored to restore 
the Songhay to its former greatness. He was generous 
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and charitable and thus won friends. He reorganized agri- 
culture, stimulated local industry, encouraged science and 
promoted education. 

David ■won the friendship of Ahmed Ed-Dohebi, the Sultan 
of Morocco, but it was from this source that the fall of the 
Songhay came. When David died Ahmed Ed-Dehebi, in 
order to obtain information about the forces in the Song- 
hay available for defense, sent there a delegation of spies. 
Prom David he had obtained in 1578 for 10,000 gold dinars 
the use of the salt mines at Tegazza which the Sultans of 
the Maghreb had long coveted. Now they saw that it was 
the time to take them by force, for great profit had been 
obtained even from the concession. He sent an army of 
20,000 men to Tegazza, but they perished of hunger and 
thirst. Now he wairted both salt and gold. lie then sent 
under one Jtider, about 3,000 Spanish renegades, the scum of 
the earth. When they reached the Songhay they had become 
very much decimated, but, having modern ai’ms, they easily 
defeated Ishak II, the ruler of the Songhay, who took flight 
among the inhabitants of Gurma and was killed. 

Huder juder, Oao was taken, and soon followed Tim- 
bidttu, which served as a capital for the rulers calling them- 
selves the Pashas of Timbuktu. At the end of sevenly years, 
however, they had no authority outside of Timbuktu. Tlie 
country had broken up into independent parts as it existed 
before the days of the Songhay empire. The Pashas for a 
time were designated by the Sultan of Morocco, hut the sub- 
alterns soon became a law unto themselves and were brought 
to the position by then,’ ewn coterie or soldiers. The Man- 
dingo emperor, after the fall of the Songhay, all but took 
Jenne in 1599, but some of the Jenne stood with the Pashas. 
The Manding, however, made such an impression as to win 
respect. After 1660 the Pashas of Timbuktu exercised little 
more than nominal authority. ■ Pi*om about this time they 
had to pay tribute to the Bambara king of Segn or to the 
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Tuareg Oulmidden to the north, The Pashas disappeared 
about 1780, and the source o! authority there became first 
Bainbara and then Tuareg. The French \mder Major Jofilre 
took the eouutry in 1894. 

THE BAMBARA 

The Bambara, referred to here as controlling Timbuktu 
from the south, had first been subjects of the Manding and 
next of the Songhay. While the latter was declining these 
people were developing two kmgdoms, one with a capital at 
Segu and the other at Kaai*ta. These kingdoms finally united 
and formed a force strong enough under Biton Kulubali to 
compel the Manding in 1670, after failure to capture their 
stronghold, to agree not to trespass in those parts. This 
marked the end of the Manding empire. Bitou next i-aised a 
professional army somewhat on the order of that of Moham- 
med Askia. Ho organized also a navy to opornto especially 
on the Niger. With these he conquered all the territory be- 
tween Niamina and Jenne. lie spMued the Bagana, and 
took over also Massina and Timbuktu. Ilis brilliatit reign 
came to an end in 1710 when he died of tetanus fever re- 
sulting from an accident. 

Biton’s power went to his anny, which deprived his chil- 
dren of the aucce.ssion. A new dynasty was founded hy 
Molo, the servant of the royal family, in 1750. He was 
noted especially for making war upon Kaai’ta and Timbuktu. 
From his successor, Da, Massina obtained its independence 
under Seku-Hamadu, This new conqueror captured Jenne, 
built a capital at Hamdallahi, and reorganized the adminis- 
tration. He converted the Fulani to Islam, forced Timbuktu 
to respect his authority, and captured it in 1826 or 1827. 
He was hated there, however, and his garrison could not 
remain. This king was followed by his son Hamadu-Seku, 
who added nothing to his father’s recoi-d. Hamadu-Hamadu, 
the gi’andson of Seku-Hamadu, was vanquished by Bl-Hadj 
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Ouiar iu 1 862. The Bambara kii\gdoui of Segii bad gone down 
the same way before Bl-Hadj Omar iu 1861. The Baiiibara 
kingdom of Kaarta founded about 1660 or 1670 did not hold 
out even so long as the one at Segu. King Sie did do as 
much as to capture Diara in 1754, and his successor con- 
quered the greater part of the country north of the Upper 
Senegal and took Bambouk and Kuta from the Mandingoes. 



Chai'tku TTT 


AMONG THE MOSBT AND ATJ.ER Sl’ATES 

A little later, or so far as we know, a little earlier, devel- 
oped two Mossi states about the time that Kumbi, or Ghana, 
was well on its way to full growth, probably about the mid- 
dle of the eleventh century, as Dolafosse conjectures. These 
states often are taken to be one and the .same because they 
were composed of the same people and hud rulers known by 
the same title morho-mthu} They are, however, distinct, one 
with its' capital at AVagadugu and the other a little over a 
hundred years younger with its .capital at Yatenga. Toward 
the beginning of tlic fourteimtli ccnlnry they had the same 
extent of territory and Ihe same organization as th(?y have 
today. Each consists of several kingilonis whose rulers ae- 
knowledge allegiance to a (•(uitral iniperial aiilliority and the 
kingdoms are divided into pmviiiees under lieredilai’y gov- 
ernoi’s responsible to the king. These snhalterns reside some- 
times in their own proviue.es and soinetiiues in that of the 
emperor. 

The empire centering around Wagadugu wa.s made np of 
four vassal kingdoms besides llio nno which the in(>rho-7ial)a 
held in his own right. Ills empire was composed of five 
provinces whose hereditary . ruhn-s r’esided at his court and 
,made up the imperial coimeil. These were dp.signated as 
functioning in such capacities a,s eompti*oller, chief of the 
eunuchs, chief of the infantry, chief of the cavalry, and guar- 

‘Tlio sources cited in the footnote on page 25 ivill bo helpful in 
studying further the histoi'y of Mossi aiid these other states. Consult 
also M. Delafosse's Mant-SMgal-Niger, Soiidnn Fmngaia; Louis 
Tausier’s Le. NoU’ du Soudan; his Le Noir de Yatenga; Mudes Sou- 
daniases; Les W^gres Gouro et Gagou; Le Noir du BondouTcou; and 
Nomelles Notes sur les Mossi et Gowounsi, 
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dian of the royal sepultures. ^Vith these served ou the eouueil 
eleven other ministers Avho as the dignitaries of the empire 
held such positions as the grand-master of the army, the 
commandant of the imperial guard, the grand priest of the 
local religion, the master of ceremonies, the chief of the 
servants, assistant to the chief of the servants, the chief of 
the musicians, the chief of the butchers, the chief of the 
royal stables, the collector of taxes and the trustee for the 
Mussulmans. The governors of the province ruled or ad- 
ministered their respective areas with courts of ministers 
modeled after that of the morho-naha. 

The emperor was surrounded by a large number of pages, 
palefreniers, guards, and servants charged with rigidly de- 
fined tasks. Their life was ordered according to a minutely 
detailed rule. Everjdihing done was indicated by airs from 
flutes or the beating of drums. Every morning the morho- 
naha, or emperor, received his minister® to learn the state of 
the country and to devise means for its welfare and pros- 
perity. On approaching the emperor each minister would 
prostrate himself before the ruler, touching the ground with 
his forehead, striking the soil with his elbows, and covering 
his head with dust. Then these lieutenants took up with 
their sovereign the matters of state decided upon as the 
order of the day. Should certain affairs require an inquiry 
or the hearing of testimony the longer time necessary for 
their solution was allowed. It was customary for the emperor 
to hold such meetings in the evening to deal with matters of 
public order and criminal justice. The inquiries which he 
made and the procedure in hearing the matter brought to his 
attention showed all the beginnings of trial by jury. Doubt- 
less here the Africans anticipated the Nordics in the develop- 
ment of our jury system, as contends Professor Nathaniel 
Cantor, oi the University of Buffalo. 

In this procedure, however, the emperor was governed by 
custom which had the force of law. If he made a procession 
through his capital in the daytime, he went on horseback 
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aeeoiupaniecl by his eiitii-o eourl. Hervants ilrovo tlKi lun;so, 
held the stiiTiips, and carried the. sword and the larf'o, nm- 
brella to protect the emperor from rays oE the sun. Drums 
woidd beat and griots chant to signal throughout the city 
the time for a cessation of activities. At niglit the emperor 
would go out disguised, accompanied by one page. only. lie 
would proceed through the quarters of the capital incognito 
and enter homes in order to inform himself as to what Avas 
being said or done. At fixed periods or on specified dates he 
Avould repair to designated places on the borders of the 
•capital to offer sacrifice that he might be preserved from all 
misfortune. 

This organization resemble, in fact, almost parallels that 
given by the Arabs of the early African kingdoms which 
tliey visited — such as Ghana, Diara, Songhay, Handing, 
Ashanti, Abomoy and sevei'al kingdoms of the “Wolofs. 
Mossi, however, shows this type of state ns more nearly per- 
fected than elsewhere. This was probably the type of all 
.states developed in Africa — ^thosc known and those of which 
we know nothing. It was a' demonstration of the African 
idea of government, for those kingdoms did not expand 
Avidely by territorial conquest to include settlements of for- 
eigners infiltrating into the Sudan and West Africa, and the 
Mossi owed practically nothing to foreign influence. The 
Mossi of Yatenga on several occasions loft their territoi'y as 
in taking Timbuktu in 1333 and making an incursion into 
Massina and Bagana as far as Walata in 1480, but they did 
not hold those as dependencies. They stayed at home and 
developed solidly in order to be able to resist the attacks of 
the Askias of the Songhay, the Pashas of Timbuetoo, the 
sovereigns of the Handing, the kings of Bambara, and the 
kings of Segu. 

The Mossi resisted especially Islam. They admitted a few 
Mussulmans to their land for trade and had a special trustee 
to look after those of this faith, but the Mossi never per- 
mitted themselves to be eonverded to Islam, They stuck to 
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•thoir belief iu animism. The rulers of the Mossi did not let 
their people act like a sponge which takes up any moisture 
with which it comes into contact. They insisted that they 
knew as much about the revelation of God as did the Mo- 
hammedans. In thus being arrayed against foreign influence 
the Mossi rendered a distinct service in showing the possi- 
bility of government among distinctly Negro people. When 
comparing their social and political order with those cen- 
ters where foreigners settled in considerable numbers the 
slight variation which one finds shows how little West Africa 
was influenced from without by foreign cultures. 

AFNO, OR HAUSA 

The Afno city states to the east of the Songhay offer few" 
examples of outstanding builders of kingdoms and empires. 
The principal reason seems to be that they were traditionally 
city states which, although in a sense tributary to each other, 
never united to form a large and enduring political organi- 
sation. Yet they deserve notice. The kingdoms of Zinder, 
of the Zaiifara, of the Kantagora, and the Bauchi were iu 
this area. Especially iroted was Gober, known far and wide 
for its cotton fabrics. There flourished also Kano, the walled 
industrial and commercial center dominated by scholars of 
Islam; Katsena, rich in agricultural resources and military 
prowess; and Zaria, which, thanks to an efScient and popu- 
lar queen, became a commercial center with extensive power 
over the other Afno cities. 

In the fifteenth century the kings of Kebbi, ruling from 
Sokoto as a capital over people supposedly a mixture of 
Hausa-Afuo and Songhay folk, claimed jurisdiction over 
these cities and expanded westward. The Sultan of Bornu 
opposed this claim and attacked the Kebbi at Surami but 
had to retire and was killed in the retreat by Katsena people. 
His suocessor, the next king of Kebbi, made an alliance with 
Aakiii Mohammed to ebnquer the Afno states and with the 
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aid of the Songhay foi-ues in 15l:i brought most of them 
under liis sway. Against the forces of Askia Mohammed, 
liowevcr, he revolted or bx'oke the alliance and kept the con- 
quests. The King of Kcbbi defeated an army sent against 
him by Asltia Mohammed in 1517, and next he established his 
authority over the Afno. By 1600, however, the kings of 
Gober and Zanfara with the aid of the king of Air attacked 
the king of the Kebbi, destroyed hia three principal towns, 
Gungu, Surami, and Liki, and made the Afno people inde- 
pendent. The country then remained largely in. the city- 
state status which characterized it before these movements. 
The next stir came much later when Islam was extended 
from Kano, the only stronghold of the kind there for many 
centuries. This Avas the work of Onsman the Torodo, of 
whom we shall learn later. 


BORNU 

On both sides of Lake Chad and ca.st of the Afno territory 
lived the Boruu people of decidedly mixed origin — ^somo Ne- 
groes and others Negroid with an infusion of Semites, Arabs, 
and the like. In their origin they were distinctly Negroes, 
but the Berbers, Mox'occans, and Mohammedanized Arabs 
immigrated into the country in sufficiently largo numboi's to 
ahange its aspect. Their first line of rulers were the Negro 
dynasty called Teda wiiich was overthrown by the Kanembu, 
a Mussulman line, about the end of the twelfth century. But 
the Teda Negroes frequently arose against the usurpers, and 
they had difficulty in holding tho country during two cen- 
turies of practical anarchy under Dunama I (1220-1259) j 
under Ibrahim (1352-1376); and under Omar (1394-1398). 
The last mentioned was so hard pressed by the Bulala Ne- 
groes that he abandoned the Kanem to them and settled in 
Bomu, where one of his successors, Ali (1472-1504), had 
established the empire of Gassaro. His son and successor, 
Idris II, recovered the Kanem from the Bulala. 
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It was not until Idris III (1571-1603) i^eacUed the throne 
that Bornu assumed imperial propoi’tions. He extended his 
authority over Kano, Zinder, and the Air, over tlie Kaneni 
as far as the Fitri, over all the countries inhabited by the 
Teda, and to the Soutli of the Chad over the Mandara, 
the Kotoko and the Mosgu. The empire was only for a brief 
period, for after the death of Idris III the Bulala regained 
the Kanera, although they soon had to yield it to the Tunjnr 
proceeding front Wadai. The conquerors ruled it with a 
capital at Mao, but they paid tribute to the king O'f Bomu. 
Things continued very much on this order until 1808, when 
Bomu was attacked and defeated by Ousman-dan-Fodio, the 
Tukulor conqueror who drove king Ahmed from Gassaro. 
The Negro troops of Bomu under Mohammed-el-Amine, 
otherwise known as “the Kanemi” because he came from 
Kanem, rallied, however, forced the Tukulor army to retreat 
and brought Ahmed back to his throne. But this king and 
his successors became merely puppets in the hands of the 
Kanemi and his family. Sheik Omar, son of the Kanemi, 
ascended the tlirone and in 1846 pi’oclaimed himself the 
Sultan of Bornu with his residence in Kuka. Hachen his 
successor was attacked in 1893 by Rabah who defeated and 
killed him and transferred the capital to Dikoa. Rabah was 
killed at Kusseri by the Fi'ench under Major Lamy on April 
22, 1900, and the country became a French protectorate^ 

BACIIRMI 

Directly below the Kanem developed another such Su- 
danese kingdom known as Bagirmi. The founder of the 
kingdom was the hunter, Bernim-Besse, sometimes called 
Dokkengue, who built Messenya, the capital, in 1513. This , 
pioneer built as he had learned from his ancestors. He did 
not depend upon foreign influence, for neither he nor any of 
his successors embraced Islam until we come to Male (1548- 
1561). Yet it is said that his son Abdallah (1561-1602) 
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brought tlmfc religion to Bagiwui. TJio next in line from this 
ruler, Borkuintinda-Tadele (1734-173!)) bewime a great -war- 
rior. He attacked Borlm and Ka-war and t-^viee vanquished 
the king of the Wadai. Alawine (1739-1741), the sou and 
successor of the great warrior, -was subdued by the emperor 
of Bornu, to whom the Bagirmi became vassals. Tlie next in 
line, Mohammed Alamine (1741-1784), seized the Fitri and 
Kulia and established the independence of Bornu. Abder- 
rahman-Gaurang I (1784-1806) renewed the struggle against 
the Wadai, but w’as defeated and killed by the king of that 
country, -who reduced Bagirmi to vassalage. The son of the 
king of the Bagirmi placed in charge was dethroned by an- 
other son, Tchigama; but he was overpowered and impris- 
oned. He was later permitted to return and rale as Ousman 
Borkumanda, a va.ssal of Wadai, from 1807 to 1846. He led 
.several expeditions against Bornu but was defeated by the 
Kanom in 1824 at Hederi near the Chad, The latter was 
aided by the British Major Bonham, who sent two cannon to 
support his ally. Both Abdelkader (1840-1858) and Abtt- 
Sekldne (1858-1884) trietl to throw oO: the vassalage to 
Wadai. The former won a victory over the Wadai, and the 
latter succeeded in taking back his capital from which ho was 
driven by the king of that eouutry but only after the death 
of the latter in 1875. The cruelty of Boi’kumanda (1884- 
1885), the son of Abu-Sekkiiie, caused the Bagirmi to replace 
him with Abderrahman-Gaux*ang II, but he was so hai’d 
pressed by Rabah in 1896 that he came under the pratection 
of France in 1897. 

WADAI 

Wadai, another of the Sudanese kingdoms in the much 
troubled area, was of pagan Tunjur origin, of the people 
who had their capital at Kadama. Other people of both 
Arab and Negro origin constituted the few mixed breeds 
among the Wadaians. This kingdom developed along the 
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customary African lino with the people content as animiats. 
Finally about 1616 came Jameh, or Saleh, to eonvert the 
people to Islam. He caused complications beyond their fron- 
tier leading to so many disputes and struggles with Bornu 
on one hand and Bagirmi on the other that Wadai passed for 
a number of generations as a sort of football kicked about 
between the two neighbors. 

Islam was forced upon the Wadaians by the son of Jameh, 
who secured sulBcient military support to proclaim himself 
Sultan of the Wadai in 1635. He reigned for twenty years 
but had to pay tribute to the Darfur; and his successors, 
Kharut (1655-1678), Kharif (1678-1681), tried without suc- 
cess, while advancing Islam, to shake off this vassalage to the 
Darfur. The next ruler, Takub-Arous (1681-1707), suc- 
ceeded in 1700 in defeating Omar-Lele aud made the Wadai 
independent of the Darfur. The next ruler had to fight the 
Bagirmi, and then Joda (1746-1795) again attacked the for- 
mer sovereign, the Darfur, and conquered a part of the 
Kanem. Saleh-Derret, or Dered, his successor, was not strang 
enough to prevent his warring son, Saboun, from seizing the 
throne which he held by bloody and despotic rule (1803- 
1813), during which he was victorious iu his expeditions 
against the Bagirmi. His son, who succeeded him, was still 
more despotic. Abdelaziz, who was the grandson of Saboun, 
usurped the power about 1829 but only to be disturbed by 
numerous rebellions. When he died in 1835 the Darfur con- 
quered the country and placed on the throne Mohammed 
Oherif on the condition of vassalage to the Darfur. 

This sovereign had a peaceful and prosperous reign and 
attained such prestige aud power as to attack and defeat the 
Sultan of Bornu and force him to pay ^in indemnity of 8,000 
thalers. He then moved the capital from Wara to Abecher. 
He had troubles in revolts of tribes as a result of becoming 
blind near the end of his career, and he died insane in 1868. 
But Ali, his successor, rebuilt the waste places aud estab- 
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lished a profitable trade with Mediterraueaii countries. He 
erected a fine royal palace and annexed the Rougna and the 
Knti. These conquests, however, were not to remain long in 
the grasp of the Wadai. Under Yusuf (1874-1898) the 
Bagh’mi became independent. Rubah invaded the' country. 
The Rougna invaded the southern parts of the Wadai terri- 
tory and made Senussi Sultan O'f the Rougna and the Kuti; 
but this new ruler, seared by Rabah when he reached Bornu, 
came to Wadai for protection and later appealed to France. 

Their day was then almost done. The Europeans had their 
hold on the country and full possession -was only a matter of 
time. Ibrahim (1898-1901) died of wounds inflicted by re- 
belling subjects. Abu-Ghazali (1901-1902) had to contend 
with a rebellion led by one of his officers, Acil, who drove 
liim from the capital, and then, hard pressed liimself, ap- 
pealed to the French for “protection.” Eudmurra ascended 
the throne, but in 1909 the French took the capital and re- 
instated Acil, his rival, as the ruler of tho’ Wadai. Eud- 
murra defied the French, who, in order to obtain the country 
for themselves; had cluimpioned tlie cause (tl! the weaker 
whom they could control. Taking refuge in tlic northern 
part of Wadai, Eudmurra gave battle to the Europeans and 
their allies. He defeated the invaders and made them 
realize the serious effort being made by the natives to defend 
what they held as dear as life. At the end of two years, 
however, his supplies and resources reached an end, and he 
had to sun-ender in 1911. Having thus disposed of the 
.stronger party, France deposed their former ally, Acil, in 
1912. 


THE EARFUR 

The Eax’fur apparently originated among the Tunjur to 
whom they were subject. Things continued thus peacefully 
under the domination of native rulers until this calm was 
disturbed by the Mussulmans coming into the country in 
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snlBeiently large numbers to convert a part of the Negroes to 
that faith and set up among them rival claims. By the 
fifteentli century the adherents to the new religion were 
dominant in this sphere, and a Mnssulniaii, Soloun-Sliman, 
half Negro and half Arab, usurped the throne and estab- 
lished his capital at Bir-Nabak. Omar-Lele, fourth in line 
fi'om him, however, moved the seat of government to Kab- 
kabie. Under him, as noted above, the country lost prestige 
in being defeated by the king of Wadai in 1700. During 
the eighteenth century kings of various types ruled. Next 
came Abubekr, and then Abderrahman I. The following 
king, Teherab, distinguished himself by conquering the Kor- 
dofan and imposing Islam upon its people. Abderrahman IT, 
the next in line, merely left the. record of moving the capital 
to Tendelty, or El-Faeher. 

A step backward was noted under Mohammed-Padel (1800- 
1840), when the Kordofaii established its independence of 
the Darfur only to remain a short while as food to be 
plucked by the coiuiueror. Then TIossein ruled the Darfur and 
next his suceessoi’, Ilaroun, who permitted the Darfur to be an- 
nexed to the Bgy]7tiun Sudan by Zobeir-Pasha (1874). 
Ilaroun, still hopeful, would not remain under the yoke and 
rebelled, but his forces were no match for the modernized 
army sent against him ; and he was defeated and killed, at 
Knlkul by Slatin Pasha in 1879. This conqueror was made 
governor of the Darfur. 


KORDOPAN 

The Kordofan, frequently herein mentioned, lies east ui the 
Darfur and west of Sennar, from which it is separated by 
the Nile. The inhabitants are Negroes. They were once 
governed by the Tunjiir, the people about whom we know 
less than w;e do about their dependents, but who doubtless 
must have developed and maintained a powerful political and 
social organization during medieval and possibly ancient 
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times. The name was probably applied to a.ll the Non* 
Mussulman people of Negro origin dwelling east of the Chad. 
The Kordofan passed from under the control of the Tunjur 
when a Mussulman called Mussaba conquered it. Tehorab of 
the Darfur, as noted above, eouquei*ed and Islamized it. He 
established a governor as a va.ssal at Bara. The next change 
was the conquest of the Kordofan under Mohammed-Padel 
by Mohammed Bey who made El-Obeid the capital. Prom 
the Egyptian Sudan it went to the British' Emph*e. 



Chapter IV 


MOHAMMEDANIZED HEROES 

OUSMAN THE TOBODO 

Mohammedanized Africans count several important per- 
sonages as heroes, although the Europeans, inconvenienced by 
their exploits, refer to these leaders as felons. The difference 
is in that of points of view. Among those working for the 
new faith was a great figure m the Hausa country or the 
Central Eastern Sudan about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. This was a Tukulor marabout, a native of Puta- 
Toro, the sheik called Ousman the Toi-odo. He was the son 
of Mohammed, called Pode, or Podio, which means “the 
savant,” Sometimes Ousman the Torodo was called Ouaman- 
dau-Podio.^ A marabout was one of the famous sect of the 
Almoravides (al-morabatiue) , those who had been thus desig- 
nated beeaiise they had first shut themselves up in a monas- 
tery (ribot) for secret prayer and communioir and then set 
out to preach Islamism and to wage war from the Sudan on 
Spain. Tukulor means (touscouleurs) all colors, people who 
had been produced by the admixture of several stocks but 
decidedly Negroid. 

Ousman proved himself to be one of the greatest fighters to 
battle for the Mohammedan faith and for the glory of the 
Tukulor empire which he built up. during the fifteen years 
of his activity. The empire lasted about a century. 

^ The sources already d'tod above acoount for the caireer of Ousman 
dan IPodio. It may be pelted out here, however, that Delafosse’e 
worka are especially helpful. Oonsult his Negroes of AfrieOi, pages 2, 
100, 107, 112, 280. Bee also the African BacTcgrownd OwtVmd. pages 
81, 85, 120-121. 
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The dissensions in AMea offei*ed him the opportunity for 
his exploits. When in 1801 Ousman learned of difficulties 
between the Fulani shepherds of the Gober and their Hausa 
patrons he proclaimed, a holy war against the inhabitants 
and their neighbors, taking the part of the Fulani, who spoke 
the same language as that of his people. He enlisted a large 
number of soldiers among the Futa Toro, the Massina, the 
Liptako and the Songhay and set out with an army with 
which he conquered most of Hausa. This country, with the 
exception of Kano, had not tolerated the faith of the Prophet. 
Ousman made Sokoto his capital and in its suburb of Wumo 
established a princely residence. He soon expanded his em- 
pire to include all the Hausa kingdoms, a part of the 
Adamwa, the Nupe, the Kebbi, and the Liptako in the bend 
of the Niger. This was the high tide of his success. Hoping 
to annex Boniu also, Ousman invaded that country but 
could not hold his ground against the Kanemi, who com- 
pelled him to retire beyond his border in 1810. Ousman died 
five years later after having made himself in, ten years the 
greatest conqueror and rxiler in the Central and Eastern 
Sudan in his day. 

The empire which Ousman had founded soon experienced 
serious difficulties although the Mohammedan faith secured a 
foothold in these parts as a result of the enthusiastic efforts 
of this zealous propagator. Ousman ’s brother Abdullahi took 
over the control of the western provinces, and the otlier pos- 
sessions passed to his son, Mohammed Bello, who ruled from 
1815 to 1839. Provinces rose against both the son and 
brother, however, and it was not long before all the Hausa 
countries rebelled. Then followed combinations with the 
Tuaregs as enemies of the empire. The Kanemi gave assis- 
tance to the rebellion, and likewise the Wadai and the Bagirmi 
in the attack on Mohammed Bello. Although one of the two 
armies sent by Mohammed Bello to combat the rebellion was 
defeated he saved the day with the other. 

While Mohammed Bello did not measure up in military 



fi2 Ai’kidak TIhimiks and Huimunks 

IJi'owcsH Avith liis fathoi*, Ou$num t.li« I'liroili*, lie tlitl nmke an 
impimsiou upon liis time witii his poems and prose Avorks in 
Arabic, dealing AA’itli historical and religions problems of his 
day. He I’espected tlie learned and carefully Avatehed admiu- 
isti'ative mattei’S in order to see that justice he done to CA'ery 
citizen. 

His brother, Atikn, served as a sort of austere ascetic avIao 
so restricted his subjects that during his reign from 1837 to 
1843 he Avas in constant turmoil; and more trouble folloAved 
when Gober and Katsena revolted against the Tukulor princes 
Avho had been sent out to rule the vassal provinces. AH, the, 
son of. Mohammed Bello, sat in uneasiness on the throne 
shaken bj’’ revolts against Islam from 1843 to 1855, Matters 
grew Avorse under the five successors starting from 1855 when 
the empire had so disintegrated that Sir Frederick Lugard 
did not have serious difficulty in occupying Sokoto as a 
British conquest in 190!). Bo it said to tlie credit of Gasman 
the Torodo, however, that he did so avoII his Avork of build- 
ing during the years fisun 1801 to 1815 that the Tukulor 
empire endured for a century. 


EIj-HAn-T OMAB 

Of the MussiAlman Negroes Avho attained distinction as Avar- 
rioA*s and empire builders Bl-Hadj Omar stands second to 
none. His opportunity eame in the efl!ox*t to Islamize the 
Negroes of West Africa, many parts of which accepted the 
teachings of the Prophet, long before Mohammedanism made 
much head-way in the Sudan and East Africa where Chris- 
tianity had been early introduced as in Egypt and Abyssinia. 
The first opportunity for staging the Islamization of the Ne- 
groes of West Africa eame in the revolution in Fnta-Toro 
which took place in 1776. The Tukulor Negroes, who as a 
majority had been Mohammedans for six centuries, conquered 
in this confiict the Fulaui, who had rigidly adhered to their 
o-wn religious beliefs in things as being animated. Abdul- 
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kader, tJie iman or almani, led the Tiiknlor soldiers to victory 
over Soule-Bubii, the last king of the Denianke dynasty estab- 
lished by Koli. The victor then set up iu Futa-Toro a state 
of the elective monarchy type, but supposedly directed by 
divine authority. This state, under the guidance of the aggres- 
sive and statesmanlike Tukulor rulers, endured until it was an- 
nexed to the Senegal by the French in. 1881. 

In the building of this Tukulor empire, however, the usual 
vicissitudes of nations were no exception to the struggles in 
this momentous undertaking. The Bambara, to the contrary 
notwithstanding, were making some progress at this time to- 
ward the establishing of an aggressive nation of their own 
liking. In 1810 these people succeeded in extending their 
power over the Khasso (around Kayes), where Diallo, a 
mongrel of both Fulani and Mandingo blood, had established 
a state. In 1846, moreover, Kandia, the king of the Bam- 
bara and of the Kaarta, established his capital at Nioro. 
At this psychological moment El-Iiadj Omar appeared upon 
the scene in 1854 as the Tukulor leader, took Nioro, the 
capital, and executed Kandia. These operations put an end 
to the kingdom of the Masasi, and in eight years brought 
three powez’f ul states under the control of El-Hadj Omar.® 

This conqueror was a Tukulor of the Torodo caste. He 
vas Ijorn about 1797 at Aloar, in the province of Podor. A 
devotee to Islam, he made a pious pilgrimage to Mecca in 
1820. He was admitted to the brotherhood of the Tijania, 
and made the "‘Khalife” for the Sudan. In the pursuance 
of his new mission in returning he sojourned with the 
KwTifimi, the ruler of Bornu, with Mohammed-Bello, the em- 
peror of the Sokoto, and with Seku-Hamadu, the Fulani king 
of the Massina. El-Hadj Omar did not return to "West Africa 
until 1838. He first took up his abode in Futa-Jallon. In 

“For more detailed treatment see Maurice Delaf ease’s Negroes of 
Africa, pages 91 to 94; his Mmi-SHtgal-Niger, Volume II, pages 380 
to 418; The Afriean SaoJegromi Outlined, pages 106 to 107; J. L. 
Monod’s Sistoire de VAfrique Occidentdle Frangaiee, pages 229 to 236. 
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1848, however, he trunaferred hia operatious to Diuguiray, 
where he organized an army in order to nae the aword in the 
furtherance of religion. With thia army he act out from 
Dinguiray about 1850 along Uie Bafing, captured Bure, auh- 
dued the Mandingo, took Bambuk, and bx-ought under his 
control the territory as far as the Senegal. In order to con- 
vert the Bambara to Mam he attacked the Masasi and took 
Nioro, the capital, in 1854, as noted above. He placed in 
charge as governor of Nioi’o, a fonner slave, Mustafa. El- 
Hadj Omar then pi’oeeeded from the southwest toward Segu. 
He next conquered Merkoia, Damfia, Nyamina and San- 
aanding. 

Endeavoring to extend his authority further by peaceful 
means, El-Hadj Omar proposed alliance to Hamadu-Hamadu, 
king of the Masasi, and to Turukoro-Mari, the Bambara king 
of Segu ; but both rulers refused to make any such connec- 
tions with this soldier advancing a new faith. Bl-Hadj Omar 
next directed his efforts toward the Khasso and in April, 1857, 
brought an army of twenty thousand to lay siege to Mcdinc, 
its capital. The siege was sustained for three months with 
rai’e courage by Diuka-Sambala, king of Khasso, and by the 
brave mulatto, Paul Holle, in charge of the French foiM; in 
that area. The French Governor Faidherbe arrived on the 
18th of July in time to force the conqueror to abandon the 
siege. El-Hadj Omar attacked in vain the French post of 
-Matara in retreating from this area in 1859 when Paul Holle, 
reenforced with modern equipment, proved adequate to turn 
the tide against the invader, and he came back to Nioro 
in 1869. 

The natives with the aid of the French might thwart El- 
Hadj Omar’s efforts, hut by themselves they had uo hope to 
stop his progress. Facing the conqueror as a common dan- 
ger, the king of Segu and the king of Massina united their 
Peuhl and Bambara forces and gave El-Hadj Omar battle on 
the right bank of the Niger. Thqre they were disastrously 
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routed by the Tuliulor army. Attacking him later with 
40,000 soldiei-s, these allies were again ingloriously defeated. 
El-Hadj Omar then began a cjimpaign against the Beledugu, 
and after a few battles between the Bambara and the Fulani 
captured Segii March 10, 1861. 

Bl-Hadj Omar organized Segu. He executed hostages to 
assure the submission of the chiefs. He forced the Mussul- 
mans to shave their heads, to pray five times a day, and to 
observe tlie rules of the Koran. They must not eat fish, dogs, 
horses, or dead animals or take fermented drinks. A mason, 
Samba N’Diaye, fortified the city as a royal residence. 

Still restless for further conquests for the faith, El-IIaclj 
Omar hurled his army upon Hamadu-Haniadu, subdued 
Hamdallahi and had the king of Massina executed in 1862. 
These further successes caused great consternation through- 
out the Sudan and in Europe. Not yet satisfied witli wliat 
had hecn done to expand the Tukulor empire iii behalf of 
Islam, El-lladj Omar entered upon the eoiKHicst of Massina. 
Next ho took Timhuctoo, but deemed it advisable to withdraw 
from the city state after levying heavily upon it. lie thou 
returned to the Massina, where an uprising liad resulted from 
the stern and rigorous rule imposed. Going next to Ham- 
dallahi, he was blocked in his efforts and retired during the 
night under the cover or camouflage of a fire. Bl-Hadj Omar 
died in 1864 in a grotto where he had been cornered by dis- 
gruntled Fulani. 

Bl-Hadj Omar’s empire had extended from Massina to the 
Faleme and from the Tiultisso to the Sabel. This had been 
accomplished between, 1848 when it began and 1864 when it 
reached its greatest limits. The emph’e then comprised four 
practically independent states. The results which Ehlladj 
Omar had thus achieved as a soldier brought him a high 
rating. His fame spread rapidly abroad. With meager re- 
sources and no rallying cry but that of a religion which most 
of the natives of that area had refused to accept, he built 
up an empire of consequence which all hut equalled those of 
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Qouga Musa and Askia Mohaimned. Observers from afar 
inquired as to who was this new figure on the horizon and 
how he had contrived to perform these feats in such a short 
time. 

And in this shortness of time was the trouble. He had 
conquered more rapidly than he had organized. In each 
one of the kingdoms conquered he left a son or relative 
as governor. These became jealous of one another, and 
Ahmadu at Segu claimed supreme authority. With petty strife 
they weakened the empire, and peoples thus forced together 
availed themselves of the opportunities thereby offered for re- 
volt. Both animists and Mohammedans united against the op- 
pressive rulers. This offered the European, imperialists their 
opportunity. At the psychological moment they further in- 
tervened as “friends of humanity coming as liberators.” 
French troops under Lieutenant-Colonel Archinard entered 
Segu April 6, 1891; and, promoted to the rank of general 
for doing the task so well, he captured on April 29, 1893, the 
city of Bandiaga, the Tukulor capital of Massina. 

SAMORI 

Another of these Mohammedan leaders of more than relig- 
ious objectives was Samori, a black man of slave ancestry. 
According to the best records available, he was born at 
Sanankoro about 1835, Lafia Ture, his father, and Masso- 
kono Kamara, his mother, were both Mandingoes, following 
the occupation of colporteurs. Samori began his. career in 
the, same business. He reached a turning, point in his life, 
however, when, at the age of twenty, he returned home one 
day and learned that warriors from Konia had raided the 
community and carried off his mother as a captive to their 
chief, Sori-Ibrahima. Because of his unusual love for his 
mother, Samori went to this chief and eamratly pleaded for 
her release hut suffered enslavement also by the captor himself. 

Samori succeeded, however, in reaching his objective an- 
other way. In the service of Sorhibrahima Samori so dis- 
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ting’uislied liiiuself as a soklior tliat this rising military hero 
became indispensable to that country. The eomiuerov de- 
sired to shower upon Samori various honors iiielnding that 
of commander in chief of his armies, but Samori availed 
himself of the opportunity to accept, as the best reward avail- 
able, permission to return with his mother to Sanankoro. 
There they again resumed their oeciipatioii as colporteurs. 

With such a long experience in the arn\y and with a grow- 
ing thirst for power to defend the oppressed, Samori could 
not long continue as a colporteur. He next entered the 
service of Bitiki-Suane, king of Torongo, whom he easily 
supplanted as king of the country by showing great military 
ability and capacity to organize. Samori then went forward 
to extend his kingdom by conquest. In carrying out this 
new program he first met in battle Famadii, the chief of 
Kanadugu, whom ho defeated and beheaded. Frightened at 
this triumphal approach, Bisanclugu and all Kanadugit hu- 
miliatingly submitted to the conqueror. Samori easily defeated 
next the army of his former chief, Sori-Ibrahima, and decapi- 
tated his two hrothons who had been sent with these forces 
against the invader. With Konia added to his territory 
Samori could estahlish his capital at Sanankoro as the center 
of immense territory which with the exception of Koiriera 
constituted all Wasuln. Sori-Ibrahima, hoping that all was 
not yet lost, decided to take the field against his former slave 
in order to save at least some part of his kingdom, but he, like 
his two bmthers, went down jn a disastrous defeat. He was 
taken prisoner, but Samori, sparing him the decapitation 
which his brothers had suffered, condemned his former chief 
to follow in the rear of the Waanlu army and pray for its 
success.® 


’Samori ’8 career may be further etudied in almost any of the Euro- 
pean historlea of West Africa and the Sudan. Itbeae writerB with the 
eeonomlo imperiailiats’ point of view generally brand Samori as a 
felon. OODBuit, however, the following: Honod’a Bistoire da VAfrique 
Oooidentdle FrangcAse, pages 244 to 250; A Hevii, Samory; Lt. Colonel 
Barafier, A Travers I’A/Hgad. 
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In eight years of conquest Samori had established an em- 
pire of 400,000 square kilometers. He then, entered upon the 
career of religious reform. He had been an animist himself 
from birth and ruled over a million and a half of such be- 
lievers, chiefly the Mandingoes and the Bambaras; but 
Samori knew the influence of Islam as a rallying point in tlie 
Sudan. He therefore assumed the title of ahnmy, which 
means commander of the believers with authority from God. 
He undertook to make this title more than one of snobbish- 
ness as it had been used by so many of his predecessors in 
the advancement of the faith. He endeavored to have him- 
self respected and increase his influence by teaching the prin- 
ciples of the Koran. Samori made the Mussulman faith 
the state religion. He had mosques built in each city. He 
could not at once bring all his subjects to a strict observance 
of the Mohammedan customs, but he constrained the majority 
of them to do so ; and to root the faith deeply in the minds 
of coming generations he had the sons of the chiefs sent to 
.school that these principles might be mastered and taught by 
them during coming yeai's. He had fines imposed on those 
who would not conform to his orders. 

Samori 's financial policy required little of his people. He 
compelled each village to cultivate a field for his good ; and 
he collected the tenth part of the yield of gold in Wasulu. 
Other revenues came as spoils from conquered territories. All 
this income went into the military budget which, because of 
the demands upon the army for constant service, was the 
most important of the state. Everything centered around 
the activities of the army, and the state had to be organized 
and conducted in keeping with this policy. 

The' army had ten corps or divisions. The generals were 
governors of the corresponding ten provinces. In time of 
war the army corps were assembled by threes as three divi- 
sions, each under the command of a, brother of the sultan. 
The tenth corps w'as a reserve force directly under the control 
of Samori. The corps contained about 5,000 men each, sub- 
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divided into divisions of 1,000, wliieli -were further divided 
into companies of 100, formed of ten squads. All the chiefs 
were mounted and the commanders of the corps had with 
them at their expense two or three hundred choice troops, the 
"Sofas” and some cavalrymen. The guard of Samori, the 
Almamy, was composed of 500 yonng men chosen for their 
intelligence and their physical make-up. They were arrayed 
at the side of the Almamy, and stood ready to sacrifice their 
lives in his behalf. The guard of honor only had rapidly 
firing guns. The equipment, however, improved in the 
course of time, hut not sufficiently to compete with the more 
modern equipment of European troops. 

With this military machine thus built up Samori held his 
own with the French, who saw that they had to overcome 
him or be driven out of that part of Africa. When he finally 
conquered so much of their surrounding territory the French 
found themselves humiliated by seeing the natives trampled 
upon after the French had guaranteed them "protection,” 
and the immediate danger was that the French themselves 
might bo bottled up in the Bakoy. Samori was the most 
dreadful enemy encountered by the French in Africa. He 
showed himself to be a leader of the people, a strategist, and 
a shrewd politician. As a soldier he showed unfaltering 
courage, relentless energy, perseverance, foresight, and, above 
all, an unwonted tenacity which knew no such thing as 
discouragement. 

To dislodge and conquer a soldier of this type required all 
but supreme effort by the French troops in Africa. By 1881 
when Samori ’s conquest had made him such a. power, Borgnis- 
Desbordes had just established the French post of Kita. He 
established that at Badoumbe in 1882. Apprised of the ap- 
proach of Samori, the French commander tried to enter into 
negotiations with the formidable leader through a native 
lieutenant, Alakamessa. The intermediary, however, obtained 
nothing from Samori but an expression of contempt for a 
native who would bargain to surrender his own native soil. 
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Thfl Freiieli commander could do nothhijj tliini Imt engage in 
battle— tlie tbing which he had so much dreaded. The French 
contingent directed its course southw'ard and crossed the 
Niger near Siguri and dispersed the Wasidn troops below 
ICeniera, who had just taken the town. Retreating to the 
post at Rita, however, the French troops were harassed by 
the Sofas under Fabou, the brother and lieutenant of Samori. 
Borgnis-Desbordes took a position at Bamako in February, 
1883, but Fabou gave him battle in that quarter. After a 
number of attacks to the south of Bamako, Borgnis-Desbordes 
and Captain Pietri, with 400 well-armed men, drove back 
beyond the Ouyako the 3,000 inadequately armed soldiers of 
Fabou. 

During the years from 1884 to 1886 Colonel Bqyleve, Com- 
mander Combe and Colonel Fry engaged in several battles in 
the Bakoy basin, fighting forces under Maliiike-Mori, another 
brother and licmtciuint of Samori. Boylfsve was chiefly occu- 
pied in protecting the lino of eonimunication witli supplies. 
Combe cleared the approaches to Bamako, scoured the Man- 
ding, and e-stablislied tlio ports of Kundxi and Niagassola. In 
the meantime the French nudei* Captain Lonvct had been 
snrronnded and besieged by Samori ’,s troops in Nafodie and 
the Freneli post at Niaga.ssola hud been attacked. Combe 
unblocked Captain Louvet, besieged in Nafaclie; and Frey 
freed Niagassola where the post recently established had been 
attacked. Defeated at Fatiko-Djimgo, Malinke-Mori turned 
back toward the south. Samori then thought it best to make 
peace, which the French on two occasions had proposed in 
1886 and 1887. This resulted in the treaty of Bissandugu, 
signed on March 25, 1887, 

This agreement fixed the limits of Samori ’s empire. His 
possessions which extended from Tengrela in Futa Jallon must 
be limited ou the Tinkisso and by the Niger as far as Bamako, 
A French post was established at Signiri. The Freneli claimed 
the right of protectorate, but Samori denied that the protec- 
tion of their country was thereby accepted for. the Wasulu 
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empire and its dependencies. To prove that he really meant to 
carry out tlie terras of the treaty as he understood it Samori 
gave as a hostage his son Kararaoko, whom the French govern- 
ment invited to visit Paris. 

In the meantime, Samori, who had learned much by observ- 
ing the French at close range, sought to extend his empire in 
other parts toward the east. He conducted a campaign 
against Tieba, the king of Kenedngu, He then besieged 
Sikasso, which held out successfully for sixteen months and 
cost the invader so many men that when a revolt of his sub- 
jects of Wasulu and Sankaran, took place he had to return 
to Bissandugu to restore order. For the failure to carry 
Sikasso Samori blamed the French. He insisted that Kene- 
dugu was included in his empire according to the treaty of 
1887 and that the French should have suppoi*ted him in the 
effort to taka possession of it. Samori, therefore, disregarded 
thereafter the treaty Avith tlie French. Another treaty 
signed in 1889 limiting his territory on the Niger to what 
was between its source and Siguri and allowing a French 
post at Kurusa Avas also ignored. 

Samori ’s troops crossed to the left bank of the Niger and 
took away people, alarmed by the approach of the French as 
related. Here his method of warfare changed. He saw the 
French were his real enemies and that he must dislodge the 
French or be ruined himself. • He saw that mere resistance 
against armies with modern equipment would not solve his 
problem, and he coirld not depend upon a united front of 
African chiefs against the French. The only two remedies 
left him were to devastate the country to make it impossible 
for the French or their allies to live on it and seek the 
alliance of some other European power against the French. 

Samori proposed to bring the Wasulu empire under the 
protection of theHritish in Sierra Leone and sent envoys to 
Loudon for the negotiation of the pact. Chambers of com- 
merce there supported them, but the negotiations did not 
succeed. Samori, however, did contrive to get some advice 
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from tliftt yuaz’ter, and British uicrclmiits sold him some 
modern rifles and munitions. Better equipped and wise 
enough to know that an army is at greater advantage when 
free to move than when besieged in a fortified town, Samori 
kept going to pillage and to destroy all tribes under the pro- 
tection of the French, and devastated all areas likely to fall 
into their hands. It was anotlier ease of Sherman’s march 
from Atlanta to the sea during the Civil War, or Napoleon’s 
enemies retreating before him in Russia. 

There were natives who were too much attached to their 
homes to join in making such a sacrifice, and it was impos- 
sible to dislodge all the people in this way. His method, how- 
ever, injected terror into the situation, and few in the begin- 
ning dared to oppose him. Samori ’s method differed too 
from that of other Africans with whom the I’veuch had dealt. 
He showed foresight in having his Avell-equippod soldiers 
retii'e before the French inch by inch while those Avith old 
equipment Avero functioning tw two distimit groups, one to 
guard the conducting of the dislodged formation, while the 
third would conquer in the east native territory to Avhich 
the exodus would be directed. This enabled Samori to do the 
exceptional thing in military history of accomplishing three 
objectives at once. His people changed countries every year, 
pressing toward the east into districts already subjugated 
by Ms advance guard without leaving the conqvieriug French 
even an old man to impress into their service or a morsel of 
food with which to feed liim. 

The importance of this method of warfare, the French Avith 
their modernly equipped men did not realize when they 
started upon their campaign in 1891 and suddenly attacked 
Kaukan, The French believed that this campaign would he ' 
a triumphant march from the Niger to Sanankoro, and they 
regretted that there were not suffioieht obstacles to render 
the conquest one of a little glory. Setting out from Bamako 
to Siguiri, they found their triumphal march turned out to 
be a hard and painful campaign, a raid of thirty days only. 
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Kankaii was taken by Archinavd, and Bissandugu was cap- 
tured, but tbe French had to evacuate it the same day and 
fall back to Kankan, the occupation of which was necessary 
to save their face and maintain their position on the right 
bank of the Niger. There the French had to remain until 
the close of the rainy season near the end of the year. 
Samoi-i, however, had been warned of the imminent danger. 
He spent the next six montlis preparing and organizing his 
army, buying rifles and providing his forces with supplies. 
While Samori would not stand prolonged battle with the 
better equipped French, his method of retreating into the 
barren or devastated country where the food supply of the 
French became a difficult problem was as effective as gun- 
fii’e. Wlien Colonel Humbert marched again upon Bissan- 
dugu he had to contend with a resolute foe in fifteen combats 
in a mountainous and woody area afflicted with yellow fever 
and cattle plague. Bissandugu was retaken and then Keruane 
and Sanankoro, the second capital of the Wasulu empire, 
but the French force, diminished by fire and privation, could 
not go any further. In the meantime Samori hurled his 
faithful allies of Kabadugu upon Bagoe and gave full license 
to one of his best generals, Sekuba, who conquered all the 
country at the extreme limits of the Bambara regions occu- 
pying the upper Sassandra Valley, In this campaign Sekuba 
defeated and killed Captain Menard in a battle at Seguela. 

Samori ordered in April, 1892, that the French posts be 
attacked and their line of communication be cut. Samori 
himself in charge took the province of Nafana, executed its 
hostile king, Liala-Koro, and made himself master as far as 
Bandama. This victory assured the liaison of the troops of 
Sekuba in the South and those of Kabadugu in . the North. 
Thus while slowly retreating and leaving for the French a 
few states in the West Samon had doubled his possessions in 
the East. An appearance of defeat resembled , very much 
success. This at least showed strategy. 

jOn the approach of the dry season in 1892 the French ex- 
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peclition forced Samori in the direction of Sannnkoro, where 
he came face to face with a former opponent, Colonel Combe. 
In the wake of this warrior tlie sharpshooters and Algerian 
horsemen accomplished a clever feat Tliey advanced as far 
as the limits of Nefana, took possession of Guelaba, hut had 
to stop there before winter. Samori, unmoved, continued his 
tactics of withdrawing before the enemy when it seemed un- 
wise to risk battle but destroying everything as he retired in 
order to starve out the pursuer. He reached the Eandama 
frontier and approached the French colony of the Ivory 
Coast. The campaign of 1892-1893 cut Samori off from 
Sierra Leone as a result of fourteen battles in thirty-four 
days. There he had hoped to obtain further provisions. 
Samori had to leave the Milo valley and fall back beyond 
Odienne. Combe established forts at Farana and Kissidugu. 
The French now held all ’Wassulu. 

Samori, however, reestablished communication with the 
Gold Coast after his connections with Sierra Leone had heon 
broken. In 1894 Samori reduced Kong, the Djimini, the 
Diammala, and established a capital at Dabakala. He so 
menaced Hie Ivory Coast that the French considered the cam- 
paign of 1894 and 1896 necessary. Colonel Monteil conducted 
the French force but, having first to pacify the Ivory Coast, 
lost time and men in that area. When he attacked Samori ’s 
army with three hundred soldiers ho did not find the re- 
enforcements promised from the government, and had to 
retreat exhausted and humiliated. Colonel Monteil himself, 
severely wounded, returned to the Ivory Coast. His losses 
in lulled and wounded had decimated his ranks to two-thirds. 
The Sofas next undertook to take the offensive in the east, 
but the French Buguni and Beyla kept them in awe. A son 
of Samori, SaranMeui Mori, extended his incursions toward the 
French zones of influence and protectorates into Bobo Diu- 
laso, Lobi, and Gurunsi. Near Gao he exterminated an 
English detachment under Lieutenant Henderson. He con- 
sented to cede Buna to the French, they contend, and author- 
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ized Captain Braulot to march upon the town to take posses- 
sion, but when the Captain reached the place he found it 
occupied by Sofas who exterminated him and his detachment. 
This much talked of treachery of one of Samori’s lieuten- 
ants determined the French to subdue him at all bB. 7nr rl!i^ , 
Samori, now near the Ivory Coast, however, was about at 
the end of his resoui’ces. He could no longer outwit the 
French by disputing the ground foot by foot while devas- 
tating the country to starve out the invaders, and conquering 
new lands ahead with his advance guard. Samori was now 
facing impenetrable forests settled with natives untouched by 
outside culture and unable to sympathize and cooperate with 
tile defender of the native sod. The people had become tired 
of the • exhaustive warfare and longed for some less expen- 
sive adjustment of affairs. His warriors, moreover, had less 
ardor tlian formerly. He vainly tried during a respite of 
1896-1897 to restore the morale by rejuvenating his staff and 
replacing generals who had been often defeated. Caudrelier 
set out from Dobo Diuluso in 1897 and drove the forces of 
Samori from Kong. He forced Samori’s ai’my from the 
Avest to the east and fortified the ground gained by establish- 
ing permanent posts. French soldiers from these posts then 
siu’roundod Samori’s army on all sides except the west. Next 
Pineau forced Samori to abandon the territory between the 
Camoe and the Bandama. Thus pursued and abandoned, 
Samori thought of connecting with Liberia, He concentrated 
his forces at Seguela and plunged into the forest. Detach- 
ments from the north under Colonel Bertin, and of Com- 
mander Lartigue, closed in on Samori. ' A reconnoitring 
conducted by Oaptahrs Gouraud and Gaden surprised Samori 
on September 29, 1898j-and he was taken prisoner at .Gu4- 
lemou on the upper Cavaly by Lieutenant Jaoquin and Ser- 
geant Bratieres. By way of Beyla, Nafadie, Niagassola, Kita, 
and Kayes, Samori was directed to Saint Louis, where he 
tried to commit suicide rather than be made a prisoner. He 
Avas deported to Gabon with his son Sarankieni Mori. He 
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died at Niole on the Ogooiie in 1900 at the ago of sixty-flvo. 
His career had been very much like that of Napoleon. His 
death was vei*y much like that of the Corsican at St. Helena. 

RABAH 

One of the bravest of these religious leaders of whom 
Mohammedanized Africans still sing the praises was Rabah. 
The economic imperialists think of him, how'ever, as a cruel 
I’eligious fanatic who drenched the Eastern Sudan with blood. 
Rabah was made possible by troubles developing in the East- 
ern Sudan about 1875. Zobeir-Pasha, around whom the be- 
ginning of this story centers, was a Jaalinc Arab who had 
been a .slave-trading merchant and who, with an army of na- 
tive soldiers, had assisted Egypt in coiKpmring the Tipper 
Nile. For this service Zobeh’-Pmdm had been made Governor 
of Bahr-el-Ghazal. Called to Egypt to coiifor with his su- 
periors, ho loft his sou Suleiman in charge of his ofdee. Ene- 
mies of the .Taaline Arab caxised Suleiman to believe that 
he wtis ill disfavor with the rulers of Khartum, Suleiman 
therefore took up the fight of Haronn, tlio dethroned sultan 
of the Darfnr and Babel, against Egypt. Gessi Pasha, sent 
against Suleiman, disastrously defeated him ; but Rabah, his 
principal lieutenant, sou of a Negro woman, the wet-nurse 
of Zobeir-Pasha, and consequently his foster brother, escaped 
from the bloody encounter with the remnants of Suleiman’s 
army and began conquests which made him the dominant fig- 
ure in the central Sudan for twenty-two years. 

Starting out from Bahr-el-Qhazal in 1878, Rabah entered 
the territory of the Banda the following year. He took 
Kuti in 1883, organized it with Rongna as a kingdom and in- 
stalled his lieutenant Senussi as- sultan there in 1890. The 
explorer Crampel lost his life in a conflict with Rabah ’s 
forces in 1891. In 1892 Rabah invaded Boniu and attacked 
that same year the Sultan Hashem, whom he put to death. 
Rabah next destroyed Kuka and transferred the capital of 
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Boniu to Dikoa. Tims at the end of fifteen years of unin- 
terrupted success he appeared to be the invincible conqueror 
in control of practically all the territory between tlie Nile and 
the Tchad. He levied duti^ upon the caravans and sub- 
jected his subjects to heavy taxes. 

Coining into countries which the French natives claimed 
as under their protection, Rabah found obstacles which he 
could not so easily surmount, hut his successes continued. 





RABAH 

f 

He marched upon Guher, in pursuing Abubelcr, Hachem’s 
nephew and successor, hut Rahah was stopped at Sokoto by 
the army of Emperor Meyassu. Later Rahah turned to 
smaller states to the south of Chad and took Qulfei, Busso, 
and Kusseri from the Mandara and Sogoue from the Kotoko. 
Next he invaded again Bagirmi, which at that time had come 
under the protection of the' French. By agreement with the 
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sultan of Gurang the French had placed one Qciitil at the 
capital as their representative. Babah launched an attack 
on Massenya which he burned while taking 8,000 Bagirmi 
as captives. Then with an army of 8,000 men he pursued 
the Mbang under the protection of the French. On the 
18th of July, 1899, Babah encountered a detachment of the 
advance guard of Gentil, commanded by Bretonnet, and an- 
nihilated them in a desperate dght lasting for eight hours. 
On April 22, 1900, however, Babah ’s career came to a close 
when he was met in battle at Kusseri by the French com- 
mander Major Lamy, and both Babah and his conqueror 
were killed.^ 

MOHAMMED-AHMBD, THE MAHDI 

Mohammed-Ahmed, the Mahdi, was a militant Negroid 
devoutly attached to Islam. He was a native of Dongola 
and belonged to a Nuba family, a non- Arabic race of the 
Sudan, not to be confused -with, the Nubians. He proclaimed 
himself Mahdi in 1881. By this he meant to say that he 
was the inspired representative of Mohammed and a prophet 
himself. His position among those of his faith was that 
of an inspired leader with authority to proclaim holy wars 
upon those whose policies did not harmonize with the teach- 
ings of the Mohammedans or who stood in the way of the 
carrying out of Islamic designs. Accepted as such by his 
followers and dominant over areas brought under his sub- 
jection, the Mahdi became the controlling force in his day 
in the Eastern Sudan, which bowed to his will for sixteen 
years. 

The rise of the Mahdi was all but phenomenal. He began 
his career with the defeat of Bachid-Bey, the governor of 

‘ Babah ’s record is set forth in numerous works such as Pelafosse’s 
Negroes of Africa, pages 113-lld and 1S2-1S3; Monod’s SistcA/re de 
VAfrigue Ocoidentale Frangaise, pages S04-306; African Back- 
ground, pp, 125-126 and 184-185; £. dentil, La Chute de I ’Empire de 
Babah, 
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Fashoda, iu the Southern Kordolau. There the Mahdi’s family 
had eome and set up its residence. His career gained further 
momentum in 1882, when he defeated an Egyptian army and 
seized all the Kordofau, El-Obeid, the capital, fell into the 
Mahdi's hands in 1883. On November 4, the same year, he 
drove into ambush Iliolcs-Pasha’s army of 10,000 men and 
annihilated them at Chekan. Frightened at those sweeping 
victories and shaken by the consternation which they caused, 
Slatin Pasha, governor of tiie Darfur and Lupton-Bey, gov- 
ernor of Bahr-el-Ghazal, surrendered without much effort in 
1884. Only Emin-Pasha in Equatoria, and Mustafa-Bey, 
at Dongola, then persisted in combating the Mahdi, but 
Berber and the Seunar had fallen into the hands of the 
“Dervishes,” those thus designated as the partisans of the 
Mahdi. On January 15, 1885, the Mahdi seized Omdurman, 
a suburb of Khartum, and eleven days later rode trium- 
phantly into the citadel there and put Gordon-Pasha to 
death. These conquests in five years had made the Mahdi 
the master of four-fifths of what had been the Egyptian 
Sudan. The long train of successes was ended when shortly 
thereafter the Mahdi died of typhoid fever at Omdurman. 

The Mahdi’s work, however, was not yet undone. He was 
succeeded by Abdullah, or “khalife,” the term by which was 
designated the heir to the kingdom by the dying Mahdi. 
Abdullah belonged to the Baggara (cow-herders) of the Dar- 
fur, who were a cross between Arabs and Negroes. He had 
been the friends and chief advisor of the Mahdi. Abdullah 
ignored the relatives and fellow countrymen of the Mahdi 
and reorganized his empire with natives from his own people 
of the Darfur, thousands of whom he brought to Omdurman. 
Abdullah built up a powerful army, latmched an attack on 
Abyssinia, and took the city of .Qondar in the battle in which 
the Negus John was killed in 1888. By 1892 those victorious 
troops established their power in Equatoria, which had held 
out against the Mahdi, but had been abandoned by Emin 
Pasha in 1889. 
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At this point, however, the tide began to turn. In 1896 
the Dervishes lost Dongola to the Anglo-Egyptian troops and 
Berber in 3 897. On J iily 10, 1898, Captain Marehand seized 
Pashoda in earx'ying out tlie French design. Kitchener took 
Omdurinan on the second of the following September in the 
furtherance of similar aims of the British. By diplomacy 
he forced Marehand to leave Pashoda in conceding it was the 
BritMi sphere of infl-uence. Both the French and British 
imperialists now were lying across the Mahdi’s path. The 
Prench were trying to conquer that section of Africa to 
connect its possessions in Bast and "West Africa, and the 
British were invading the same territory to make it the con- 
nection betAveen their possessions expanding north from tlie 
Cape and south from Egypt. With the English in all but 
complete ascendancy the Mahdi had to abandon his empire. 
Porced to take refuge, the Mahdi was defeated aird killed 
in the Kordofan in 1899 by Colonel Wingate.® 

"The riflo and fall of llio Malidl may l>e traced In many works, 
among wliieli tlio following Avill bo of service: Jl. C. Slatin-Paoba, Fire 
and Sword in the Sudan; G. Breul, L’Afrique Mcpiatoriale Frangaisa; 
The African Oaolcgrmnd OutHned, pages 12(1-127. 
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IN ASHANTI AND DAHOMEY 

Although the public is still misled by ignorant and biased 
writers who point out as an outstanding weakness of the 
Negro his so-called inability to govern, the evidence runs 
decidedly to the contrary. In that part of Africa where the 
real Negro of unadulterated blood is found, the European 
conquerors met their greatest opposition because of the gov- 
ernments which the Negroes had established without Euro- 
pean or Asiatic experience in state building. With the ex- 
ception of Abyssinia in Bast Africa, where there has been so 
much admixture with Asiatics that writers refer to those 
people as white Africans, the African kingdoms and e/aph-es 
of great import developed in the truly Negro Africa abovo 
the equator on the West Coast. The most outstanding of 
these were Dahomey, Ashanti, Yoruba and Bonin, Of these 
we have learned much to admire in their culture, their social 
organization, their industry and their art. The Benin excelled 
especially in their aesthetic expression, as evidenced by 
specimens of their art found in the best museums in this 
country and Erfrope. These people developed a government 
of force and influence, but did not manifest as much power 
of resistance as did Dahomey and Ashanti. What their gov- 
ernment meant is best expressed by the diflioulties encoun- 
tered by the conqueror.^ 

Ashanti owed its stamina mainly to a line of unusual kings. 
The first king of worth, well known to Europe, was Osai 
Tutu, the fourth of the line. He is known, however, as the 

^More details with respect to the Ashanti may be obtained from 
B. S. Rattray's AsTumti, his “Arts and Crafts of the Ashauti,” in the 
Jowrml of the Jtoyal Afriean Society, Volume XXIII, SGs- and his 
Ashanti Law and Constitution. 
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founder of the empire. During hia reign from 1700-1730 a 
man of mystery, called Anotchi, claimed that he had received 
from heaven the mission to make the Ashanti a great nation, 
the symbol, or palladium, of which was a wooden throne 
partly covered with gold. In this throne was the soul of the 
Ashanti nation. As long as they safeguarded this they would 
he a great people, but if they lost it the nation would come 
to an end. It should never touch the ground and no person 
should sit upon it. 

With tlieae insignia for right of ascendancy the king was 
easily the supreme authority over the chiefs of the provinces. 
These in a somewhat feudal arrangement ruled over sub- 
chiefs and the last mentioned over the families in the villages, 
exercising legislative, judicial and administrative powers. 
The king, however, was not absolute, for he was to some ex- 
tent controlled by a council in foreign affairs. The govern- 
ment was more of an aristocracy except that in all cases the 
king had the right to impose the death penalty. The king 
was supported by an army of companies oflBcered by a com- 
mander from tlie respective provinces. The army was main- 
tained by levies made according to those areas and suppUed 
somewhat after the order of European feudal armies. 

This well developed part of Africa, like other parts of the 
West Coast, had long been desired for Europeans, first for 
trading posts to secure palm oil and slaves and later for the 
expropriation of the whole area for colonial expansion. The 
Portuguese, first upon the scene, built Elmira Castle in 
1482, preceding the British, who did not become active in 
this area until 1533. The Dutch, French and others east also 
their wishful eye in this direction. The Swedes concentrated 
at Cape Coast, the Danes at Christiansbourg. In the course 
of time these trading posts expanded and gradually fell into 
the hands of the British through the operation of the Royal 
African Company, Pacing bankruptcy, as a result of the 
abolition of the slave trade in 1807, however, the Royal 
African Company surrendered its charter in 1821 and turned 
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over its forts to the Imperial Qoverivmeut. These forts, Cape 
Castle, Accra, Sekondi, Winneba, Dixcove, Aiiomabu, and 
Oommanda, were placed under the Governor in Chief of the 
Bijitiah "West Africa Settlement, and thus constituted an im- 
perial stronghold or colony on the coast. 

The people along the coast were Fantis, Gas, and Krebos, 
while in the interior dwelt various tribes of the Akan stock 
under the control of the Kumasi. Wise in their generation, 
the British with these forts on the coast as a foothold gradu- 
ally worked their way into the interior by stirring up strife 
among the natives and then intervening to settle these quar 
rels. The British exacted the land as the fee for their restora- 
tion of order, or for extending Pax Bntannica. 

Sir Charles McCarthy, who was functioning as Governor 
of the coastal possessions in 1824, could not wait altogether 
upon diplomacy. Following the usual method of stirring up 
war between natives whose lands were desired, he incited the 
Fantis to attack the Ashantis and revoked the treaty made 
by the English consul with the Ashanti King Osai-Tutu 
Kwamina, by which he had the right to use the route to the 
sea by way of Cape Coast. Believing that he could now 
attack and vanquish the Ashanti with his British troops and 
Fanti allies and settle the question by taldng the country, 
McCarthy rushed into the disputed area. He had made the 
fatal mistake of underrating the opposing force. The British 
represented the proudest nation on earth, but the Ashanti on 
the other hand represented a fearless fighting nation ready 
to die for their country. In spite of the able assistance 
given by the Fanti allies of the British the force was bat- 
tered to pieces under the onslaught of the Ashanti. The 
survivors who could so contrive as to extricate themselves 
from this catastrophe retired the best they could, but they 
deft Sir Charles McCarthy dead upon his own chosen battling 
ground at Assamako on January 21, 1824. 

The results of this defeat were disastrous to British influ- 
ence along the coast. The Ashanti were convinced that Euro- 
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pean soldiery is not invincible, and tbo natives allied 
with the British were inclined to think that the “protection” 
of the empire was a myth. Driven out of the Ashanti coun- 
try, the British had difficulty in retaining their forts along 
the coast. For two years the Ashanti made attacks on these 
trading centers, but in the battle of Dodowa in 1826 a re- 
enforced British army drove the Ashanti back. This victory 
was so expensive to the British, however, that the Imperial 
Government decided to abandon these forts. 

British Merchants, looking far ahead, decided in 1830 never- 
theless to maintain the trading posts along the coast at their 
expense until such time as tlie Imperial Government would 
change its policy. Captain George MeClean, who was made 
the new administrator, abandoned the policy of dealing with 
the Ashanti by force since it had been so disastrous to Sir 
Charles McCarthy. McOlean endeavored to reach the same 
end by diplomacy. The olive branch was thrown out to the 
Ashanti, and they made peace in 1831. 

The outstanding provisions of the agreement were that the 
Fantis would remain the allies of the British and that the 
Ashanti would permit merchants to trade in their territoi’y. 
McCiean interpreted the so-called alliance of the Fanti a sort 
of sureender of their sovereignty, and he actually set up a 
government at Cape Coast Castle wliich exercised over cer- 
tain natives legislative, judicial, and administrative powers. 
The Committe of Merchants to whom he was responsible was 
not equally interested in such an advanced step in colonial ad- 
ministration, for it might alienate the natives and cause a 
loss of trade. The Imperial Government, however, appeared 
upon the scene again, took baiek these forts, and placed in 
charge Commander Hill. He succeeded in 1844 in sighing 
with the Fanti chiefs an important treaty called the Bond of 
1844. 

This treaty gave the British judicial authority over the 
Fanti, and thus legalized what had been questioned under 
McClean. The words of this treaty, the first of its kind in 
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the development of the African colonial policy, were un- 
usually significant in that it was specified that the Fanti 
were not a conquered people but friends and allies of Great 
Britain. Eesolutions of a Select Committee of Parliament in 
1842 had said that their relationship “should be, not the 
allegiance of subjects, to which we have no right to pretend, 
and which it would entail an inconvenient responsibility to 
possess, but the deference of a weaker power to a stronger 
and more enlightened neighbor, whose protection and counsel 
they seek, and to whom they are bound by certain definite 
obligations.” 

In thua entrenching themselves among the Fanti by actual , 
exercise of power and diplomatic claims couched in evasive 
terms herein set forth, the British without war got control of 
the Fanti territory. This precedent served as the first step 
in the conquest of the Ashanti area which was the hinterland 
of Fanti. The Ashanti were not seriously disturbed for 
thirty years, but trouble broke out again in 1872 when the 
British in another effort toward expansion bought out tlie 
Dutch African forts. Among these was Blmina, which the 
King of the Ashanti claimed on the grounds that it belonged 
to him inasmuch as he had only rented it to the Dutch, and 
they could not sell what they never owned. The Ashanti had 
no desire thus to part with their only outlet to the sea. On 
the other hand, the British decided to support their claim 
by force. The two opposite forces met in battle in 1878. 
Again the Ashanti proved that they were more than a match 
for the British and their allies. The Ashanti defeated the 
aggressor and put Elmina in a state of siege. Bealizing that 
something drastic had to be done to save the prestige of the 
British in Africa, the home government sent reenforcements 
under Sir Garnet Wolaeley, but these newcomers availed 
little against the fearless and undaunted Ashanti. 

To stem the tide more British troops had to be brought 
into action. With superior arms on hand in 1872 the British 
cut off the supplies of the Ashanti with a naval blockade. 
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invaded tlieir country, and burned to the ground tbeir capi- 
tal, Knmasi. The victors demanded as an indemnity 60,000 
ounces of gold, and the right to trade in Ashanti territory. 
Knowing, however, that the spirit of the people had not been 
broken, the British guaranteed the Ashanti political auton- 
omy. The British did not actually occupy the country at 
this time. They deemed it wise to concentrate on strength- 
ening their hold on the people and resources near the coast. 
The program of economic imperialism, growing out of agree- 
ments consummated in the Congress of Berlin in 1885, b"*^ 
not'yet started the rush to the interior. 

When the British, about this time decided to annex the 
country they met stubborn resistance on the part of the 
young warrior and king Primpeh. To the ultimate request of 
the Governor of the Gold Coast in 1894 that he should sur- 
render his country he emphatically replied that ho would 
never thus bow to the aggressor. Instead of preparing to 
resist, however, the Ashanti made the mistake of sending a 
mission to England to adjust matters. While they were 
awaiting a negative reply from Joseph Chamberlain, who 
next to Ehodes was the greatest of all imperialists, the Gold 
Coast Government was concentrating its forces to take the 
country. The aggressors unexpectedly stormed Kumasi ill 
1896, seized Primpeh, the Queen Mother, the royal family, 
and administrators of the state and imprisoned them at 
Elmina. Primpeh was exiled to the Seychelles Islands, but 
in 1924 after the fires had been smothered he was allowed to 
return as a private citizen. It was not difficult then for the 
British to compete with the French and Germans in expand- 
ing toward the Upper Volta, but the French had made good 
their claim to Ivory Coast and the Germans to Togoland. The 
Ashanti, the most formidable force encountered by the Brit- 
ish on the West Coast, had been removed, although the spirit 
of the people was not yet crushed. 

Trouble developed in 1900 under Sir Frederick Hodgson, 
then in charge of that territory. He attempted to impose a 
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tax on the Ashanti and to collect the indemnity exacted from 
them after the victory of the British in 1896. Knowing that 
this money to be thus raised was to finance campaigns against 
them and other Africans) the Ashanti refused to comply with 
these orders. Hostilities broke out. The old battles had to 
be fought over again. Since 1896, however, the Ashanti had 
not been able to organize any resistance, and their rising was 
suppressed. The whole country then together with the 
Northern territories was declared a protectorate. To show at 
least an inclination to concede something to the Ashanti and 
calm troubled waters the British returned the “Golden 
Stool” of which the natives had been dispossessed during the 
war; and Primpeh in the capacity of a marionette was ele- 
vated to the position of paramount chief of Kumasi. In 
1935 Osai Agyeman, nephew of Primpeh I, was made the 
nominal King of Ashanti in the system of indirect rule. The 
aim is to keep the Ashanti separate and distinct from the 
Panti, with whom the latter have recently developed too 
many ties to leave the British comfortable. 

DAHOMEY 

In no part of West Africa did the European conquerors 
encounter more formidable resistance than in Dahomey. This 
is admitted even by A. Le H^rissSe and Henri LePaivre, 
both of whom try to make a good case for the right of the 
French to take over the country. This resistance of Dahomey 
was due to the solidarity which the kingdom developed under 
its well connected dynasties. Their kings in ancient times 
united surrounding areas, defended their frontiers, maintained 
peace and stimulated the people toward becoming most pros- 
perous farmers and artisans. These kings knew “how to organ- 
iez their state and their army and administer their kingdom 
in a fashion which did them. honor.”® 

* Melville J. Herskovite* Dahomey, two volumes; Gl. Xi. Biunet, Da- 
homey; Edouard Eoa, Dahomey; Henri Labouret, Le Soyatme d’Arda 
et son DvangeUsation; A. Le H^rissfie, L’Anoien Boyaume 3u Dahomey; 
A. L. d’Albega, La Branee a^ll Dahomey en 1890, 
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That the Dahomaus had readied such a stage in their devel- 
opment as to terrify the conquerors who coveted the land is 
everywhere evident from ruins excavated in those parts. Leo 
the African, who traveled in the Sudan about 1507, learned 
of this kingdom although he did not know its exact location. 
On the map of Joannes Janssonius, published in Amsterdam 
in 1627 under the title of Guinea, the city and country of 
Dauma, intended for Dahomey, are shown as located North 
of Arder (Ardra) and to the East of the Volta. Uninformed 
historians, however, have thought of the reign of Wagbaja 
between 1650 and 1680 as the foundation of the Dahoman 
kingdom and still others are conservative enough to fix the 
date as .1625. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, however, 
Europeans did find in this area three states — ^the kingdom of 
Judas extending from the port of Widah on the Gulf of 
Guinea to its capital Suavi, the kingdom of Arda (Ardres) 
and the kingdom of the Poys, or Poins (Pons). Of these 
Ardra, or Ardres, was the most ancient and may have ruled 
over the others. The first known king was Kopon, the 
founder of the long-ruling Dahoman dynasty. When he died 
Hunugungung succeeded in forcing into exile his two broth- 
ers who disputed his accession. The next oldest of these 
brothers was received by Da, the king of the Poys, at 
Abomey, where with a little territory in the beginning he 
finally expanded and built up his possessions until he had 
power to overcome Da and erect a new palace over his remains. 
This he called Dahomey. 

Not much of interest to the outside world was noted under 
the successor known as Ad^an I, and Akaba, who ruled from 
1650 to 1680 and from 1680 to 1708 respectively, except that 
the country still grew. Then came Agadja-Troudo, who dis- 
tinguished himself by important conquests among which was 
noted the taking of AUada, in the battle for which the suc- 
cessor to the throne of Kopon of Ardra was killed in aveng- " 
ihg the exile of his grandfather Taeudunu. He next at- 
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tacked and conquered the kingdom of Judas and united the 
three kingdoms under one ruler and made it the most for- 
midable opponent to the Europeans trading along the West 
Coast of Africa. 

About 1732 the power of the Dahomans became strikingly 
in evidence when Bessa-Abadee ascended the throne. During 
the forty years of his reign he solidified the conquest of his 
predecessor, got rid of the malcontents, dispatched his oppo- 
nents, fought the Popos, the neighboring tribes, the Mahis, 
and the Egbas. He attacked the Portuguese at Widah and 
annihilated the entire garrison. , 

The three kings who ruled from 1774 to 1818, Adanzu II, 
Winuhiu, and Agonglo, accomplished nothing more than to 
hold the frontiers against neighboring tribes whom for first 
one reason and then another they had to fight. There was 
the short reign of Adanzan (or Adandozan) who before his 
father died had shown himself so cruel that Agonglo, con- 
trary to the local custom, tried to have his younger son suc- 
ceed him. Adanzan, in spite of these efforts, reached the 
throne and with the opposition to him as an additional reason 
for cruelty plunged into a vindictive despatching of almost 
everyone that displeased him. His enemies, therefore, in- 
vited trouble from without in joining with two Portuguese 
slave-traders, Francisco Felix Da Souza and Domingo Martins, 
of Brazilian mixed breed, who dethroned Adanzan and made 
Ghezo king. Under the influence of" Da Souza especially, 
Ghezo did much for the economic development of Dahomey 
with respect to the culture ^d trade in manioc and palm oil, 
but just as much more was done to stimulate the slave trade 
by numerous wars which were stirred up to secure captives 
to supply the slavers which cast anchor at several ports 
along the coast. The Europeans and Americans profiting by 
this traffic had paid high tribute to this king who thus 
favored them, and they have pointed out as evidence of his 
greatness the splendor which Dahomey attained in art and 
commerce during his reign. 
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Trouble awaited Dahomey, moreovei", in the establishment 
of Porto Novo by the son of Kopon of Adra, who had been 
driven out by Hnnugungung, his successor. This exiled son 
crossed the Ou6m6 into the kingdom of Djaquin and started 
this Porto Novo in the establishment of the nucleus of the 
city of Ajaehi. During the taking of Djaquin by Agadja- 
Troudo in 1724 Ate-Agbanlin, the descendant of the son of 
Kopon, had fled to Porto Novo, where he reigned without 
being troubled and maintained a flourishing trade in slaves, 
flodji, who was ruling in Porto Novo in 1851, was disturbed 
by the aggression of the Briti^, who about this time had 
established themselves at Lagos at the mouth of the Ougon 
after having driven the native king from that region. The 
British were now advancing with their vessel even upon 
Porto Novo and with a manufactured pretext bombarded the 
city. Hoping to play one European nation against the other, 
Sodji, iiot desiring to experience what the African king had at 
Lagos, signed with Prance a treaty of commerce and amity, 
February 23, 1863; and with the English as a scare ever 
hanging over the head of Sodji, the French induced him to 
transform this agreement later into a treaty to come under 
the “protection” of Prance, the second of the following 
April, 

All was not finished for the French, however, for the suc- 
cessors of Sodji did not always respect their agreements. 
Meppon favored the English, who were still hoping to obtain 
that territory. Messy was followed by Bassy who was placed 
upon the throne with the support of Gle-Qle, the King of 
Dahomey, and the French merchants of Porto Novo, as 
Tofa 11. He was a royal prince of Dahomey. He once put 
down a rising by calling the troops of Dahomev but attacked 
them in their retreat because of so-called misconduct. This 
alienated the Dahoman king. When the Dahoman king .un- 
dertook to chastise Tofa for this and repeated insults the 
British under Admiral Brown appeared upon the scene to 
prevent the attack. Gle-Gle undertook several campaigns 
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in wliicli he failed, but he was successful in maintaining the 
frontiers of the kingdom. Yet this was done, his opponents 
report, not without much horrible massacre and imposing 
sacrifice of human beings, of which the French who had 
given him a modem education in the Lycee de Marseille ex- 
pressed their horror. 

The French, however, had the right to trade in the Da- 
homan country by virtue of a treaty of amity and commerce 
signed by Ghezo in 1851, Greater concessions were necessary 
from their point of view not only to force more out of the 
natives but to prevent the British from taking that country 
and Porto Novo in commercial rivalry. The trade rights 
and the possession of certain ports for traffic within the ter- 
ritory were always in Jeopardy because of the construction 
placed at will upon treaties by the kings. Gle-Gle wrote 
the President of France protesting against their taking his 
country, and he offered Portugal the protection over it, which 
was refused. 

In other words, the French had grown tired of tlie bilat- 
eral interpretation of their concession to trade and of the 
treaty of amity and commerce. Just as they had induced 
the kings elsewhere to sign agreements when in tlieir 
ignorance of the European diplomacy they knew not what 
they were doing, so the French expected the Dahoman kings 
to comply. The Dahoman kings had no objection to the 
friendship and commercial intercourse with the French so 
long as that meant prosperity to their country and the getting 
rid . of the British whose operations in the adjacent territory 
did not show that they would be desirable neighbors. "When, 
however, the interpretation of tlie French claims meant in- 
terference, with the Dahoman wars , proclaimed to strengthen 
their hold on subject areas the Dahomans objected. For a 
generation the French had claimed to have a protectorate 
over Porto Novo, but the Dahomans pointed out that the 
kingdom had long been recognized as a vassalage of Da- 
homey. 
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To force another interpretation the Icing of Dahomey had 
to he brought to terms. The effort resorted to was the usual 
bribery with gifts and new professions of friendship. The 
Bayol mission sent to the capital in 1890 was thus charged 
to iron out the differences between the disputants. After iin- 
dergoing difficulties in reaching the capital they were not 
able to accomplish anything satisfactory to the foreigners. 
Gle-Gle, the king at that time seventy-five years of age, was in 
such a state of health that he gave little encouragement to 
the leader of this mission. Behanzin, the son and heir to 
the throne, was not favorably impressed. 

These rulers understood clearly what was desired, but 
they had no inclination to yield any more ground. They 
reiterated, however, that the French had long been friends 
of the Dahomans and had enjoyed profitable trade with 
them ; and they could not now see the necessity of taking 
territory which long had been included in their domain or 
belonged to chiefs Avho were vassals of Dahomey'. The Da- 
homan kings, too, in spite of kiiowing of the aggression of 
the French, the garrisoning of other forts, and the appear- 
ance of fresh troops which '^ad penetrated the interior, cau- 
tioned peace, but with a firmness that, if their territory 
should be invaded, they would dispute every inch of the 
ground covered by an invading force. The Dahomans then 
had ho recourse but to war. They could expect nothing from 
, the British in Nigeria who seemed worse than the French. 

The French, however, worked out a military campaign 
which would result in the dispossession of the Dahomans. 
Behanzin met their force first at Poguessa. The battle was 
costly to both sides. The French realized that it was not so 
easy as that of Sherman’s march through Georgia, and the 
Dahomans realized the difficult task ahead to maintain their 
frontier.. The defenders then fell back to Akpa, where they 
again gave battle. The French reinforced and with an army 
well org^zed under the mulatto General Dodds suffered 
losses again but compelled the defenders to fall back again to 
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Kotopa. Their lines -were reorganized for another re- 
sistance at Djokoue, but here again under the fire of an 
army trained in modern methods of warfai*e the native forces 
were defeated. 

The last obstruction to their access to the capital had 
thereby been removed, hut Behanzin, still with an invincible 
spirit, took flight from the city with such supporters as he 
could muster and sought a base of resistance elsewhere. 
The French had the capital and soon the country, but the 
ruler of the country whom they hoped to force to an abdica- 
tion or vassalage was not at hand. Not wishing to lose all, 
Behanzin sought from afar to treat for terms, but the French 
believed that it was absolutely necessary to eliminate him 
in some way. He was still the idol of the Dahomans and 
their embodiment of authority. Without disposing of Bc- 
hanzin they could never peacefully rule Dahomey. He finally 
surrendered at Aeachaepa. 

What to do with Behanzin after he surreudered was a 
problem. There was so much wavering about the matter that 
when the conquerors began to move him from place to place 
Behanzin thought that they intended to kill him. “IE such 
is your intention,” implored the captive, “do not prolong the 
agony, kill me at once,” But it would never do thus to dis- 
pose of a man who had been to his followers the symbol 
of greatness. It was decided then to send him into exile 
to Martinique with a few of his coterie known to be close 
to him through his mature years. Upon urgent request the 
French later permitted Behanzin to be transferred to Bilda 
in Algeria in 1905._ In 1906 his health became so poor 
that he was permitted to move to the city of Algeria. The 
change made little difference, however, for, hnmiliated and 
broken-hearted, he died soon thereafter in that city on De- 
cember 10, 1906. 

Many persons came to do honor to this African prince 
who surrendered only with his weapons in his hand. His 
last request was that his ashes should repose on the native 
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soil of Daliomey, but for fear that the carrying out of such 
an order at that time might rekindle flames which had hardly 
been extinguished his wishes were not complied with until 
1927, when the French thought it could be done without dis- 
turbing the Pax GalUoa in Africa. Thus passed into history 
the king of a country not inferior in culture and achieve- 
ment to many European and Asiatic countries in his day. 
He was sacrificed and his country expropriated by French 
imperialists who had no excuse but that they coveted it in 
the carrying out of their designs. 

In the European histories of Dahomey, with the exception 
of a few like those of Le Herisse and Delafosse, is painted 
a dark picture of the slave trade and the sacrifice of human 
beings. In this they cannot be sincere, for the slave trade 
iu Dahomey received its main stimulus from the demand 
in Amei’iea which Europeans supplied by stirring up cruel 
wars. Human sacrifice in Dahomey must be studied from 
the point of the Dahomans themselves, from a study of their 
whole culture. All kings of Dahomey did not carry this to 
the extreme. Some refrained from it. The so-called human 
sacrifice was mainly the execution of captives in war and 
public criminals on festive occasion such as the death of a 
ruler, a royal marriage or the coronation of a king. It 
probably went beyond the cruelty of public hangings and 
beheadings in America and Europe. But the so-called hu- 
man sacrifice was no more justification for the French con- 
quest of Dahomey than there would have been for Canada 
to conquer the United States because of its lynohings. Here 
newspapers carry the notice of these horrors beforehand and 
encourage men, women and children to bring refreshments 
to enjoy a scene as one does a picnic. 

INNIGEEIA 

Nigeria, the richest colony of England save probably India, 
embraces several former African states and kingdoms along 
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the "west coast and extending into the intei’ior — ^Lagos on the 
coast, Yorubaland, Hausa, and Boi’nu, earlier mentioned in 
this work. The entire area now known as Nigeria embraces 
territory of 372,674 square miles, with a population of 20,- 
000,000 people, but this aggregation is a recent political or- 
ganization since the conquest by the British. The states 
which existed in smaller form were taken over as separate 
units after more or less resistance to the British.® 

The British in establishing trade connections along the 
west coast are said to have had their contact first with 
Benin in this area when in 1633 they made connections with 
the king of that country. Swedes were also early there at 
Gape Coast, and Danes built Christiansbourg near Accra as 
a port. Dutch, Portuguese, and French traders were in 
this area at the same time, trying to secure their share of 
this African trade started by Sir John Hawkins. Palm 
oil and slaves were the chief commodities. Native chiefs 
were encouraged to produce these — palm oil by natural meth- 
ods and slaves by taking captives in war and driving them 
in cofiBes to the coast to be sold to European traders. 

The Europeans of these years had little thought of the in- 
terior. Even after Mungo Park and the Lander Brothers 
explored the Niger about the end of the eighteenth century 
the interior was a deadly area for Europeans. Those who 
tried to live there died in large numbers. For centuries, 
then, the Europeans had only a few forts along the coast, 
and trading vessels, sent out by merchants to establish these 
centers, connected them with the outer world. Of the Royal 
Adventurers Trading into Africa and its more formidable 
successor, the Royal African Company, historians have talcen 
note as the most advanced agents of the slave trade, espe- 

’ Some additional information and jwinits of view way bo found in ' 
the following: A. 0. Barna’ Sisiory of Nigeria; Brigadier Grozier, 
Five Years Sard; A. B. Bllia’ Y or%ba •Syeaking Peoples of the Slave 
Coast; Leo Frobenlua’ The Voice of Africa; Gaaely Hayford’s Gold 
Coast Native Institutions; Mary Elngsley’a The Story of West Africa; 
B. B. Morel’s Nigeria: Its Problems and Its People, 
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oially after the concession to England in the Asiento in the 
Peace of Utrecht in 1713. 

Nearer to our day were other corporations of importance 
even though after the abolition of the slave trade in 1807 
the commerce with Africa had to be reorganized on a differ- 
ent basis. They had to connect with the interior and in 
some way tap its resources. Megregor Laird, subsidized 
by the British Government, interested in trading to Africa, 
built the first iron ships to enter upon this trade and estab- 
lished the first British inland trading post on the Niger in 
1857. Laird soon died in the effort, and his coworker. Dr. 
Baikic, followed him likewise to the grave three years later in 
1861. Great Britain did not push this enterprise as far 
as it might have, had it not “been for troublesome European 
and colonial problems to which it had to give attention, and 
the African economic imperial policy of the European na- 
tions had not at that time developed. It was not until 1879 
that Goldie Taubman succeeded in amalgamating the trading 
posts and individual traders interesied in the Niger in order 
to organize the United African Company. This enterprise 
gave way to the National African Company, later designated 
as the Royal Niger Company. 

This corporation developed the trade in that area until 
in 1898 it incurred the displeasure of the Pulani chiefs and 
of the French, who were also expanding from the Senegal 
toward the Niger. Only by rushing through an agreement 
with the kings of Borgu and Nikki in 1894 had the British 
the basis for a claim against the French with whom they 
almost went to war on this account. For further security 
of their claims the British had to work against even the 
Germans. Although late in becoming a power in Africa the 
Germans were making rapid strides as a colonizing power, 
especially in the Cameroons which they hoped to expand into 
this area. Sir Frederick Lugard was then ordered to take 
over in the name of the British Empire the territory then 
controlled by the Royal Niger Company. His forces de- 
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feated the Emir of Nube in 1898 and set np a capital at 
Jebba. The Company withdrew its charter, and Lngard 
was made High Commissioner for the Protectorate. Lngard 
knew that his task had just begun, and ho organized a new 
force to conquer the adjacent territory. 

The deed had already been done in Lagos in annexing 
that country by armed force under the pretext of suppress- 
ing the slave trade which the British themselves along with 
other Europeans were carrying on with King Kosoko of 
Lagos. A naval squadron ordered by Palmerston to drive 
the king out, opened fire on the place December 25, 1851. 
The British suffered severe losses but continued to drive 
him from his throne. They set up their own puppet Akitoye 
as king of Lagoa, and in order to dispossess the natives alto- 
gether proposed to this marionette and to Dosumu, his son, 
to sign a treaty ceding the territory to the British. Having 
little self-respect, they at first refused, but had to yield. 

Yoruba, then the hinterland of Lagoa, fell an easy prey. 
This country had reached a high level of culture as farmers 
and artisans with such walled cities of large population as 
Ibadan, Llorin, Abeokuta, Ogbomosho, Ede, Ogo, and Iwo. 
They were united under a paramount chief or king ruling 
over semi-feudal war lords at the head of smaller political 
units. This area went also to the British. The deed was 
done by chicanery. First the British sent to the kin g of the 
Egbas at his capital, Abeokuta, a consul who would serve as 
a spy. The king, knowing that such was the trap set, had 
the courage to refuse to receive the consul. He remem- 
bered that the British worked their way into Lagos the same 
way. The British then resorted to the usual policy of set- 
ting one native against the other by first proposing that the 
Alafin bring their products through the province of the Iba- 
dans without paying toll. Since this was refused Captain 
Glover, of the Eoyal Navy, sent troops to take over the roads 
of Abeokuta and incited the Ibadans to attack the Alafin. 
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The British could then intervene in 1895 in order to restore 
peace by taking the country. 

In 1897 the British boldly dethroned Overami, the king 
of Benin, and deported him. This gave them all of what is 
now Southern Nigeria. Hausa and Bornu, spoken of today 
as Northern Nigeria, next fell a prey to the British con- 
querors. The other European powers had declared in the 
Berlin Treaty of 1885 that .they would raise no objections 
to the effort. Prance could at the same time advance north 
of Lake Chad and Germany could hold the Oameroons. The 
emirates of Sokoto, Kano, Katsena and Zaria, disunited, 
could offer no actual resistance and fell one by one under 
the fire of Lord Lugard, after Sokoto, the most important 
of them, had yielded in 1903. Property was destroyed, native 
girls were outi*aged and those shot down were looted for 
their jewelry Soldiers hacked the ornaments right and left 
from their arms and limbs for whatever gold they wore. This 
area with Lagos was organized in 1914 with Southern Nigeria 
as the Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria. 
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IN STATES TO THE SOUTHWEST 

Elsewhere the natives on or near the West Coast had not 
developed such political organizations as those which have 
already been noticed. Much has been circulated about the 
native Congo empire which the Portuguese finally chris- 
tened as San Salvador under religious influence in the south- 
west, but even there trade and diplomacy under the pretext 
of modern enlightenment won the day for the imperialists. 
While there was imposed the yoke which the other natives 
wore it was carried out less hurriedly and more sympathetic- 
ally than when the eazdy European traders elfoetod their occu- 
pation of the western littoral. Natives were made to be- 
lieve that they were of the same human family as the Portu- 
guese, selected youths were educated in Portugal under 
Christian influence, and a native prince thus pi’cpared was ele- 
vated to the throne of San Salvador as a founder of a new 
dynasty which runs hack with close connection and sig- 
jiiflcant achievement in Christianization for about four cen- 
turies.^ 

In the carrying out of this early program, however, the 
Portuguese with all their profession of Christianity were 
considered by the Africans as enemies. The Portuguese en- 
countered especially the opposition of the Ngola, from which 
comes the designation of that territory as Angola. A colony 
was established there in the name of the king who had no 

^ The iSIe of the Fortugveee in Africa is concisely given in the fhurth 
chapter of the eighth volume of the Cemhriige Sistory of the British 
Empire. See also Q. M. Theal’s SeoorSs of 8. B, Africa; his The 
Portuguese i/u South Africa; and H. H. Johnston, A Sistory of the 
Coloimation of Africa hy AKen Paces. 
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vassals since the cliief liad made grants only to tte donatory. 
Troubles of administration arose out of trade in cattle, slaves 
and ivory. The Portuguese province of Benguela was set up 
especially for this traiBc, and in order to extend the juris- 
diction of it for the purpose of trade they encroached upon 
natives who protested. Luis Mendes de Vaseoncellos, who 
became governor in 1616, undertook to dethrone the oppos- 
ing N'gola chief and set on his throne another who would 
rule in the name of “Christianity” and for the extension 
of the slave trade. Although the chief’s kraal was destroyed, 
his subehiefs forced into submission, and a tribute imposed 
upon them, the Portuguese governor was so hard pressed 
that he found it necessary to make peace with the chief and 
his fearless sister, Ginga. 

Ginga eamo as the ambassadress to treat with the Portu- 
guese, and as a stroke of diplomacy accepted Christian bap- 
tism. Dissatisfled with the way things had been going under 
her brother, she had him dethroned in the midst of a ris- 
ing in which he lost his life in 1623. She next began to 
stir up against the Portuguese the chiefs who had submitted 
to the foreigners. A force sent against her seized her camp 
on Ndaiigi Island, in the Cuanza, but she escaped to continue 
as a thorn in the side of the invaders. The Portuguese 
with alacrity pursued her as far as Quissima, where they 
captured her two sisters, but Ginga escaped from them 
again, talting refuge far away in Congo, from which she 
continued to harass the conquerors. While others yielded 
this brave woman chose exile and hardships rather than 
abandon her rightful claims. 

Portugal obtained in somewhat more imperialistic fashion 
a few other possessions, the most important of which is Por- 
tuguese East Africa. The policy in dealing there with the 
natives had been more direct and despotic, but Portugal 
had to go more slowly probably than it would have gone 
had it not faced the land-grabbing British and Boers, ever 
anxious to take advantage of their Latin neighbor on that 
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distant shore. The once extensive Portuguese em- 

pire was lost mainly to the Dutch and British. Natives or- 
ganized at various times to oppose measures for more thorough 
subordination and exploitation, but they could wage no for- 
midable wars of which the natives in other parts showed 
themselves capable. That there was less manifestation of hos- 
tility was due to the more human attitude of the Latin im- 
perialists than that of those of Teutonic origin. 

The penetration of the interior on any great scale, how- 
ever, did not follow for centurira after the early effort made 
by the Portuguese when European aggression became syste- 
matized by international agreement. Great Britain, like most 
of the European powers, had early established trading posts 
along the African coast; but, torn between the “Little Eng- 
landers,” led by Gladstone against expensive colonization, 
and that faction led by Lord Salisbury in favor of a world 
empire, Bi’itannia had not penetrated the interior, except 
when compelled by some great emergency so to act in its 
own honor as in taking over Egypt and annexing the Trans- 
vaal in South Africa. The early explorations in Africa of 
Mungo Park, Dorehard, Meslay, Molien, Clapperton, Den- 
ham, Lander, Laing, Duranton, Caille, Rafanel, Planet, and 
Barth, stirred other countries more than they did England. 
Even Livingstone’s explorations, followed by those of Stan- 
ley,. moved Belgium toward taking over the Congo coimtry, 
while Great Britain and other powers remained in doubt as 
to the wisdom of penetrating the African hinterland. Por- 
tugal had long been in possession of extensive territory 
stretching from various points on the coast into the in- 
terior, but had not been able to build on the dark con- 
tinent an empire to disturb the calm of Europe. Portugal, 
internally weakened by political strife, by economic reverses, 
and by the loss of Brazil, had declined. Spain, with merely 
a strip on the Moroccan coast, the Canaries and scattering 
islands, was not much more striking in the ffeld of economic 
imperialism. 
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Exciting action developed in Prance after 1870, however, 
when that country had been defeated by Germany and sad- 
dled with heavy taxation to pay the war indemnity of five 
billion francs exacted by the conquerors. The dark pros- 
pect for the French capitalists compelled them to look to 
distant quarters for an outlet. The French saw in African 
expansion the opportunity to acquire territory which might 
compensate in part for the loss of Alsace-Lorraine and ex- 
tend the trade of an economically depressed victim of the 
sword of the Teuton. The desire for colonial expansion had 
been manifested by "Wilhelm II, the new German Emperor, 
but Bismarck, the iron Chancellor, did not see the wisdom 
of it at that time. The permanent control of Alsace-Lor- 
raine was considered by him sufficient to keep safe from 
European interference. The French upon the basis of ex- 
plorations by De Brazya, who outwitted Stanley, took over 
and organized the French Congo, the beginning of what is 
now French Equatorial Africa. At the expense of the Belgian 
Congo, France expanded her claims in West Africa, and 
strengthened her hold on North Africa.® 

If Africa was to be taken over without regard to the rights 
of the natives, however*, some sanction had to be sought from 
without. The necessity for such understanding resulted from 
various causes. About 1882 the British imperialists desired 
to intervene to save the investments of their countrymen in 
Egypt, and they wanted to do it without the proposed joint 
intervention with the French. Leopold of Belgium, seeking 
to have sanctioned his rape of the Congo which the United 
States by recognition elevated to the dignity of international 
law through its minister to that country, H. S. Sanford, 

* The partition of Africa ia discussed in numeroue works. Both en- 
tertaining and informing, however, aie the foBowing: Lamar Middleton, 
The'Bape of Afrioa; 3, E. S. Green, Shades Goes North; Sir Oharlee 
Lucan, The Partition of ' Africa; Jean Darcy, Cent AnnSes de SiAiedte 
' OoionMe; 3, S. Keltie, The Partition of Africa; E. L. Guemier, 
L'Af-nqya Champ d’Expansion de I’Surope; 3, 3. A, Pelleno, Les 
Italiens en Afrique; E. Baesi, La Zona d’Inflnensa; O, G. Woodson, 
Afrktm Saokgromd pages 137 to 148. 
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thought likewise, with respect to the looted territory. Later 
the people of the United States became terribly excited over 
the atrocities in the Belgiair Congo and loudly denounced the 
exploiters as brutes'; but few of the Americans of that time 
knew of or referred to the fact that it was the recognition of 
the Belgians’ rights in the Congo by the United States Govern- 
ment which first gave their position in that area international 
standing. In America where the undeveloped domain at- 
tracted most of its capital not much of our wealth could be 
devoted to the exploitation of Africa, but there were always 
those Americans who had dreams of making millions on the 
“Dark Continent,” and certain members of our diplomatic 
corps sanctioned these deals in the hope that they would there- 
by profit personally. 

In view of the complications resulting from claims and 
counter claims and the desire of the non-colonizing powers 
to take a part in the enterprise it was deemed necessary to 
hold jin international Congress to draw up rules for the 
partition of Africa. This finally resulted in the Berlin Con- 
gress, which met in 1884, and continued into 1885. This 
Congress, however, in keeping with the usual sham and hypoc- 
risy of the time was not nominally called for political pur- 
poses but to civilize the Africans and suppress the slave 
trade, as set forth in a preceding Congress of these powers 
in Brussels in 1876. 

In the Congress in Berlin in 1885 Bismarck followed the 
policy’ of playing the small powers like Portugal j^ainst the 
large powers like Great Britain. The members had the 
vision, however, to see the necessity for considering freedom 
of trade in the Congo, the application thereto of the prin- 
ciples adopted at Vienna in 1814, and the formalities to be 
observed in occupying African territory. With the smaller 
nations losing to the larger, however, the Congress provided 
for the freedom of trade in the Congo and the Niger regions, 
for some territorial revisions, and above all for the important 
principle that to be effective the European claim of terri- 
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tory must be followed by aotual occupation. In other words, 
a mere treaty secured from a native by a drink of gin and 
the mark on the dotted line was no longer sufficient. Money 
and rifles had to follow rum. 

The scramble for Africa then began in earnest. The 
European had occupied only ten per cent of the African 
area by 1876, and by 1885, the date of the Berlin Congress, 
only twenty-flve per cent of this area had been claimed. 
During the next five years, the British, although expelled 
from the Sudan, annexed Beohuanaland and north Soma- 
liland; the Italians invaded and set up a protectorate over 
east Somaliland and pretended to have a zone of influence 
in Ethiopia; Germany established a claim in East Central 
Africa ; Prance expanded her conquests in the Upper Niger ; 
Belgium effectively occupied the Upper Congo; Portugal 
undertook an expansion into East Central Africa ; and Spain 
made good her claim to Rio do Oro. In five years, between 
1886 and 1891, most of the continent had been taken. The 
very fever of expansion of the British is explained by the 
cost which they paid in the annihilation of Hicks Pasha’s 
force by those of the Mahdi who later destroyed also a more 
formidable force stationed in the Sudan under Gordon, 
and killed Gordon himself. 

Italy and Germany, as it has been seen, came into the 
colonizing sphere rather late, and the former was pei’mitted 
to acquire territory of doubtful value — ^mainly a desert re- 
gion in North and East Africa. Italy obtained Lybia as a 
result of a war with Turkey -in 1912, but it took her many 
long years to pacify it. Italy acquired parts of Somaliland 
and Eritrea, and was secretly promised by the French and 
English in the Treaty of 1916 a share in any possible parti- 
tion of Ethiopia. Disappointed in this at the close of the First 
World War, as mentioned elsewhere, Italy finally conquered 
Abyssinia, which she was unable to pacify, so great was the 
resistance organized there before the forced departure of 
, ,Hailie Selassie. 
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Germany obtained its own colonial charter in the Treaty 
of Berlin in 1885. By shrewd diplomacy Bismarck brought 
other- European nations to consent to its participation in the 
partition of the continent on -principles to which they agreed. 
The African chiefs were to be forced to sign on the dotted 
line an agreement to come under the protection of some 
imperialistic nation and thereby give that nation the right 
to declare to the world that this particular part of African 
soil was expropriated and other nations must not interfere. 
Thus agreed tlie partitioning of the remaining part of the 
continent was merely a matter of so much shot and shell. 

The first objective of Germany was Angra Pequena in 
Southwest Africa, in order to protect the trade rights of its 
citizens who, under Luderitz, a merchant, in 1882 had es- 
tablished there a settlement for trading. Merchants of Ham- 
burg and Bremen had induced Bismarclc to support their 
expansion of trade into Africa. The German Government 
after outwitting the British imperialists by diplomacy de- 
clared the territory a protectorate in 1884. The rest of the 
program was simple ; the natives were told to give the coun- 
try to the Germans. This, of course, they refused to do. 
Rather than thus yield they said that they would die for 
their native soil. The roads to the interior did not permit 
easy access, and in their way of fighting the natives in the 
beginning inflicted heavy losses during the four years of 
conflict known as the Herero War. 

Following the gaining of a foothold by Luderitz for com- 
mercial purposes, the Germans established there their first 
government under Theodor Leutweiri, who served for eleven 
years. He was mainly the commander maintaining order at 
military posts supplied with mobile troops. Before this occupa- 
tion could advance very far, however, the natives rebelled 
against the intruders. At first the tribes were temporarily 
overcome by playing the one against the other and by shoot- 
ing down those chiefs who would not yield after apparent 
defeat. Both the Hererps and Namaquas found themselves 
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cramped by being deprived of tbeir lands which they felt 
that no chief had the right to alienate since land, as they 
understood it, belonged to the collectivity ; and in face of the 
Germans as a common enemy the Namaquas and the Hereros 
tended temporarily to forget Hie old feud which had long 
caused many wars between them. 

Trouble was ahead. Near the end of 1900 a quarrel be- 
tween the Namaquas and a German official ended in the death 
of the German and a Namaqua captain. The Namaquas 
therefore concentrated their forces at Zandfonhein on the 
Orange River, where they were reenforced by others from 
the Karas Mountains. It required all the German forces in 
South Africa to quell the disturbance and disperse the na- 
tives. Several engagements in which victory shifted from 
one side to the other brought tlie Germans to the point of 
concluding peace on as favorable terms as possible. 

The rising of the Namaquas, however, gave the Ilereros an 
opportunity to avenge themselves, and got back their lands 
as they thought. Their leader, Samuel Maherero, ordered 
the attack, giving instruction that only the Dutch and Eng- 
lish missionaries should be spared. In the first attack, how- 
ever, while the natives killed 123 German males, they spared 
their wives and children. The rebellion spread among other 
chiefs. Frontier forts of the Germans had to be abandoned 
and men, women and children rushed to the more densely 
populated coastal settlements for protection. The Germans 
received some encouragement from the Berg and Demararas 
whom they had once befriended in their struggles against 
the encroachments of the Hereros and the Namaquas; but 
reenforcements were long reaching them, and their situation 
became critical under the attacks of these fearless Hereros 
and Namaquas until 1904. 

Reenforcements finally came from Germany, and the con- 
querors took the offensive. Numerous attaota followed, and 
heavy losses were sustained on both sides. The natives as- 
sembled at Great and Small "Waterberg, where they seemed 
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so formidable that at the command of the Kaiser operations 
■were suspended until additional troops could be obtained 
from Germany, General Von Trotha -was sent to assume the 
command. The new commander attacked the Hereros at 
Hamakari. The natives fought bravely and brought many 
of the invaders to the dust but deemed it advisable to aban- 
don that hotly contested field. Samuel Maharero withdrew 
with some of his troops into British territory. His people 
followed in the easterly direction into the desert. The Ger- 
mans could not overtake them, but the desert did the rest in 
working out their extermination. Natives died of thirst and 
their cattle perished. Only a few reached the British in 
Bechuanaland. 

Raiding bands in guerrilla fashion, however, remained to 
torment the Germans. General von Trotha then entered upon 
the destruction of all tribes. Ilis successor, Herr von Linde- 
quist, modified this to the extent of sparing their lives that 
they might be apportioned as serfs among the farmers set- 
tling on the lauds recently occupied by the conquerors. By 
1907 the Ilerero resistance had been broken. At first they 
were not permitted to own cattle because this would require 
grazing huids, and they were to have no lands. This, how- 
ever, was later slightly modified. 

While the Hereros were being crushed and exterminated 
the Namaquas also took the warpath, although because of the 
pretended friendship of the Germans they had not been 
active during the attack on the Hereros, and had actually 
aided the enemy at Waterberg. Under one of the native 
leaders, Morenga, a German band had been routed at Dawig- 
nab, and Wasserfall had fallen. Von Burgsdorff, approach- 
ing Hendrik Witbooi, the Namaqua leader, to treat for 
peace, was killed. Under the inspiration of Stuarman, a 
prophet from 'Cape Colony, Hendrik Witbooi declared war 
on the Germans on October 4, 1904. The Germans were 
imable to cope with the situation, and were afraid to take 
the offensive. For two months the Germans had to con- 
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tent themselves with defending their own well occupied 
ground. At the end of that period the Germans went for- 
ward to battle ; but the Namaquas, wiser in their generation 
than the Hereros, did not concentrate at one point where 
they might be defeated and captured. The Namaquas re- 
sorted to guerrilla warfare. This strategical method proved 
to be decidedly exhausting to the German forces, but they 
derived a little consolation from the fact that they won 
partial victories at Naris and at Gochas. 

The turning point came in 1905 when General von Trotha 
had finished his extermination of the Hereros in the north 
and could march toward the Namaquas. Hendrik Witbooi, 
however, had retired to the Kalahari Desert, into which the 
Germans could not easily follow him. He returned, however, 
to Vaalgras to give battle and was defeated and mortally 
wounded. His son Isaac was inclined to make peace, but 
Simon Koper, leading other warriors, continued the struggle 
from his base in the desert. Morenga, the leader who had 
carried by storm Dawignab and Wasserfall, was finally de- 
feated and imprisoned at Prieska. He contrived to escape 
again and malte war on the German strongholds. Finally he 
was disposed of when he feU mortally wounded on Septem- 
ber 20, 1906, in battle with British troops. The last of these 
warring tribes yielded in December of that year. Simon 
Koper was pursued into the desert by forces under Frederick 
von Erckert, who surrounded the native leader at Seatsub. 
The native forces were practically annihilated, but the vic- 
torious forces left their German leader slain on that battle- 
field. 

Thus ended the Germans’ 88 engagements against the 
Hereros and 295 against the Namaquas. In these battles the 
invaders had lost 179 ofBcers and 2,169 soldiers. The number 
of natives killed by the aggressors has been estimated con- 
servatively at 120,000, but there are investigators who have 
insisted that this number reached at least 200,000. While 
this is a terrible indictment of the inhumanity of man to 
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man it is at the same time an evidence of the bravery of the 
Basters, Oramho, and the Hereros that so many of them chose 
to die rather than to yield.® 

And well might they take this position, for when the coun- 
try was occupied by the invaders those natives who had not 
been exterminated wei-e rounded up without any thought as 
to their tribal and social order and let out in lots as serfs 
and slaves to toil on plantations opened on the lands par- 
celled out to the German colonists. This territory was con- 
quered by the British during the World War and afterwards 
reorganized as a British Mandate. The masters remained 
practically the same, and there is a strong agitation to turn 
this territory over to the Boer element in South Africa, whc 
are the bane of the natives. 

In 1884 the Germans further advanced their imperialistic 
program by coming into possession of the Camerouns. Their 
claim was based upon the exploration and treaties made with 
the natives by Gustav Naehtigal and the need for extending 
protection to trading posts established there by Woermann. 
The Germans merely sent their warships into the port of 
Duala and declared the interior to which this port was an 
outlet a protectorate of Germany. The French, who had 
especially disputed this claim by virtue of Pierre de Brazza’s 
explorations, had to agree thereto to secure German sanction 
of their hold in North Africa. The British had sent their 
ships on the same mission, bat they reached the point too 
late. The Germans forced an entrance into that territory 
after promising the natives that they would be protected in 
their right to the land. The natives here also resisted as they 
had elsewhere. The Germans, however, were equal to their 
task. They hanged the chief of Duala and Rudolph Bell 
and all other opponents on the ground that they favored the 

* The hietory of German colonization in Africa is sammarized in the 
dghth volnme of Sistory of the British Umpire, on pages 604 to 709, 
from the Britiaih point of view. The Qmman point of view k given in 
Sander’s Oesohiohte der Dewtaehen Kolonialgesellaohaft fUr /fudioeat- 
ttfrika. 
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cause of the British. The natives fought like men who had 
some presentiments of what awaited them, but the resistance 
could not withstand the attack of a modern military force 
and had to yield except so far as a guerilla warfare could 
fan the flames of the failing spirits of a dispossessed people. 

True to their policy, the Germans ruthlessly killed and 
cornered the natives and destroyed their property until sub- 
ordination to the conquerors was assured. German settlers 
rushed in, took the lands, forced the women into concubinage, 
and compelled the men to supply the demand for labor on 
land which they had always regarded as theirs by divine 
right. The native had no redress. The only way to commu- 
nicate with the home government was through their oppres- 
sora, and this was closed. Raw materials went to Germany 
from this and other areas, and goods manufactured there- 
from brought the desired profit. Humanitarian questions 
had no place in the movement. German economic imperialism 
was considered a success. 

Togoland passed into the possession of Germany about 
the same time. The Germans appeared upon the scene in 
1884 and forced an entrance at Lome, the port of that coun- 
try. Nor could any other European nation object, for 
they were doing the same thing in probably a little more 
humane fashion. Prance had thus taken Dahomey to the 
East of Togoland and the British the Gold Coast on the west. 
Climate in Togoland, however, helped the natives a little. It 
proved so disastrous to the Germans trying to settle there 
that they decided, as far as was necessary, to leave the natives 
in charge of the plantations and exploit them indirectly. 
Then followed the whipping of men, the outraging of the 
women and forced labor. 

In a more diplomatic fashion the Germans had to work 
their way into East Africa. The British were not anxious to 
have competitors in that quarter. In the development of 
their economic imperialism requiring according to Rhodes’ 
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dream the eonnoctiou of Cairo with the Cape the Giermans 
might be in the way. They might want to connect their pos- 
sessions in the east with those in the west and thus conflict 
with the British scheme. According to the rules laid down 
for thus establishing trading posts, the Germans succeeded in 
bringing the English to agree to their claims in that area by 
virtue of treaties made by Karl Peters and his two disguised 
companions on a “scientific mission” in that quarter. Some 
of the claims, however, had to be abandoned. 

Prom the time of their annexation in 1889 the natives 
boldly, resisted. Risings multiplied through Tanganyika, 
especially against the hut tax, and stimulated an actual war 
known as the Maji-Maji Rebellion in 1905. The natives killed 
many of the invaders, but German superior forces turned the 
tide and finally shot down 120,000. Once on safe ground, 
the Germans expropi*iated the lands and reduced natives to 
serfdom. That the natives fought bravely, however, is evi- 
denced by the fact that the Germans had to exterminate so 
many of them before they would yield. These excessively 
cruel methods served as one of the main excuses for depriving 
Germany altogether of her African colonies which were re- 
organized as mandated ten-itoiy at the close of the First 
"World War. 
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THE CONFLICT IN SOUTH AFRICA 

The most heroic stand o£ the natives was probably in 
South Africa. The Dutch under Jan van Riebeck undertook 
permanent settlement there with pioneers landed at the Cape 
in 1652. Hoping not to have to penetrate the interior where 
hostile Hottentots disputed their way, the Dutch established 
merely a trading post, and for what labor they needed they 
imported Malay convicts from their possessions in the East 
Indies; in 1654 the Dutch brought Negro slaves from the 
Guinea coast. To keep the peace the invaders had been for- 
bidden by Holland to enslave the Hottentots, but when the 
Dutch tried to take everything for themselves and give noth- 
ing in return a feeling of hostility soon developed into a 
struggle in 1659 known as the first Hottentot War. The Hot- 
tentots raided the settlement, killed the herdsmen, carried off 
the cattle and reduced the outpost all but to starvation.^ 

Relief to the Europeans finally came, but not a permanent 
one. When the Hottentots saw the more formidable Com- 
pany’s soldiers stationed at the Cape and realized that it 
meant the expropriation of their lands they attacked again 
with such great bravery that they took away practically all 
the oxen of the colony and temporarily broke up agriculture 
which the Company had always urged upon the colonists. 
The idea of the Hottentots in taking away cattle was to 
obviate the necessity for the Europeans to occupy more land. 

'Ilor tke European, xxnnt of ■view with respect to South Africa read 
the eighth volume of The Mistory of the Sritiah Umpire. Useful also 
are two other recaut works, J. E. S. Green's Bhodes Goes North and 
A. 0, Raphael’s The Cape to Cairo Dream. Eor the natives’ point of 
view see S. M. Molema’s The Bantu, and George Padmore’s Bow 
Britain Buies Afrioa, 
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The more cattle the settlers had the more land they wanted 
and the more they crowded tlie natives. 

The Dutch by the middle of the seventeenth century, how- 
ever, had become a world power and could deal more suc- 
cessfully with the Hottentots. Although the French flag was- 
raised temporarily in 1670, the Company was strengthened 
and a port was built in 1685. Peace was made with the 
tribes for a stipulated amount of goods Which the Dutch never 
delivered; and the black captain, Gonuemma, contending 
that he, the real ruler, had been left out of the deal, went to 
war in 1672. He kept the Dutch and their native allies 
alarmed until 1679, when he Anally agreed to make peace. 
So bravely had the Hottentots defended their soil, however, 
that the Dutch deemed it advisable not to penetrate the in- 
terior, and there was only one diversion from this rule from 
that time until 1795, when the Cape was temporarily taken 
over by the British. This exception was a visit of one of 
the Dutch governors to Namaqualand in 1685 when copper 
was discovered there. 

When the French flag was hoisted at the Cape temporarily 
in 1670 the defense against the natives was accordingly weak- 
ened by the transition. The Hottentots, however, were losing 
ground. With bullets, brandy, and smallpox the Dutch 
gradually exterminated the Hottentots. In similar fashion 
the Dutch disposed later of annoying Bushmen. They raided 
the Dutch settlement persistently, killing both the colonists 
and their cattle ; but the Bushmen, being incapable of organ- 
ized resistance, could not succeed, Adrian Van Jaarsveld 
carried out the order to run them down and shoot them by. 
the hundreds. 

The European population at the Cape did not rapidly ex- 
pand to open up the interior, for in 1680 the colony had 
only 600 inhabitants. While Africa farther north had become 
somewhat known as a result of the exploration of the Blue Nile 
and Abyssinia by James Bruce in 1768-1771 and of West 
Africa and the Niger by Mungo Park in 1796-1805, the South 
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African back country was still a mystery. A new factor to 
stimulate the penetration of the interior came with the re- 
ligious impulse brought by certain Huguenots in quest of 
asylum from European persecution. These pilgrims as a 
result of the Revocation of tlie Edict of -Nantes came to the 
Cape in 1688. Their work had little to do with the evan- 
gelization of the natives, for the Dutch did not look favor- 
ably upon such a mission and dissuaded Moravian mission- 
aries therefrom as late as 1732 and deported the leader 
George Schmidt to Java. 

Troubles within and without were facing the Europeans on 
the coast. In 1690 the Portuguese abandoned Delagoa Bay. 
In 1698. the Arabs repulsed the Portuguese north of the 
Mozambique. The Araa-Xosa complicated matters by threat- 
ening the Europeans from the rear when they crossed the 
Kei River.' Weakened by disputes among themselves, the 
Dutch prohibited the use of the French language at the Cape. 
To add to these troubles came smallpox in 1713 and a cattle 
plague in 1714. 

The Dutch, however, were not yet down. They succeeded 
in taking over much which declining Portugal had to aban- 
don in South Africa. The Dutch settled Delagoa Bay in 
1720. 'Some of their number dared to enter Pondoland in 
1786 and were killed by the natives. Yet the Dutch had 
sufficiently expanded to make the Gamtoos River the eastern 
boundary of the Cape in 1745, and with 5,510 Europeans 
and 6,729 slaves in 1752 celebrated the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the settlement at the Cape. The rage of smallpox 
in 1755 and 1767 did not destroy the colony or weaken it too 
much to make headway in the development of the Cape. In 
1778 Governor Van Plettenburg met certain Xosa rulers and 
secured their agreement to the Fish River as the boundary of 
the expanding colony. This, however, was only clearing of 
the stage for a number of conflicts between the Europeans 
and the natives known as the Xosa Wars. The cause was 
the usual one between the conqueror .aiid the conquered — 
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duplicity, treachery, forced signature of treaties by irrespon- 
sible persons and a unilateral interpretation of such agree- 
ments. ; 

The tribes made conspicuous by these wars were called the 
Ama-Xosa or Xosas. The tribe was founded by Zwide, whose 
brilliant achievements were eclipsed by his illustrious son 
Xosa after whom the people called themselves. Zwide, how- 
ever, had three sons, namely Mtemibu, Xosa, Mpondo. These 
divided their father’s kingdom and called their people respec- 
tively Ama-Tembu, Ama-Xosa, and Ama-Mpondo; a branch 
from this tribe became independent and took the name Ama- 
Pondomisi. The Xosas probably originated around the Great 
Lakes in the fourteenth century, but from the founder down 
to the ruler Imown as Togu there is a silence in their tradi- 
tions covering a period of about one or two hundred years. 

During the childhood of one of these intervening rulers, 
Tahawe, his provident mother, we are told, saved the throne 
to this house by escaping with the son from the clutches of 
those conspiring to murder him. When he had reached his 
majority he returned with power to dispossess his brothers 
who had usurped the tlirone. Under this King Togu tlie 
Xosas probably advanced from their position around the 
Great Lakes as far south as the Kei Biver by about 1687. 
Geonde, who succeeded Togu, his father, expanded the fron- 
tier to Umtata and made an alliance with the Hottentots by 
tailing one of their women as his wife. This alliance with 
the Hottentots strengthened greatly the Xosas. The next 
ruler, was Tshiwo, the son of Goonde. During this reign an- 
other tribe, the Amangqunukwebe, was founded by those 
escaping from a death sentence for witchcraft and taking 
refuge among friendly Hottentots. 

Then came Tshiwo ’s son, Palo, a minor, all but dispos- 
sessed by his unscrupulous half-brother, Gwali,^who, as re- 
gent, atteihpted to assassinate the boy king. Upon being 
detected he escaped from the country with a following and 
joined another tribe among the Hottentots called the Ama- 
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tinde. Palo grew to manhood, ascended the throne, ruled 
successfully and left three sons, Gcalalta, Rarahe, and Langa, 
from whom came tribal division of the people known as the 
Ama-Gcalaka, Ama-Rarahe. Tiso, the brother of Palo, was 
already ruling a section of the father’s tribe known as 
Amambula. In close connection with these were the Ama- 
Fengu, or Pingoes (meaning wanderers), who escaped from 
the horrors of tribal wars and were united by the common 
lot of seeking refuge which they found in the high' mountain 
ranges. 

This in brief gives an account of the people together with 
the Zulus mentioned elsewhere, who, after the extermination 
of the Hottentots and the Bushmen by the Dutch in their 
area, next disputed the authority of the Europeans in South 
Africa. While there was not a general policy of expansion 
of the Dutch into the interior there was a natural extension 
of their coastal settlement toward the Xosas who were coming 
in a southwesterly direction from the home of their origin. 
Certain of the Xosas at the same time began to cross the 
Pish River in 1778. That stream had been declared the 
eastern Dutch boundary in, 1775 by a decree extending the 
European claims beyond the Gamtoos, which, until 1770, had 
been the Dutch frontier. 

In this confusion and conflict of claims the Dutch Qover- 
lor Van Plettenberg visited certain petty chiefs of clans 
and induced them to recognize the Pish River as the bound- 
ary line ; but these subchiefs had no authority to make such 
a treaty, and the Xosa continued to cross the stream into the 
Zuurveld claimed by the Dutch. The Xosas attacked Hotten- 
tots there subject to the rule of the Dutch, ravaged farms 
and took away cattle, thus forcing the isolated Dutch pioneers 
in the Zuurveld to leave for safer posts. The Xosas, insist- 
ing that the land was theirs, refused to move, and the Dutch 
under Adrian Van Jaarsveld, the exterminator of Hottentots 
and Bushmen, employed force. In the engagements which 
followed between 1779 and 1782 the Xosas proved to the 
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Dutch that they were facing more formidable opponents than 
the “primitives" first encountered in South Africa. Victory 
shifted from one side to the other. With better military 
equipment, however, the Dutch defeated the Xosa in one 
bloody battle and forced them to retrace their steps across 
the Fish River. 

The Xosag considered this advantage of the Dutch as only 
temporary. After recuperating, so to speak, the Xosas 
crossed the Pish River again in 1789 and roamed over that 
area as before. The Dutch forces sent against them in the 
Second Xosa War were completely disillusioned as to the 
Xosas’ prowess in arms. The Dutch made practically no 
headway in trying to dislodge these defenders of their native 
soil. The Dutch raided the cattle of the Xosas and the Xosa 
returned the compliment, each one hoping to weaken the 
other by depidving the opponent of supplies, but the cam- 
paign ended with victory for the Xosas. The natives con- 
tinued their course free and undisturbed on both sides of 
the Fish River. 

At this juncture, however, the Xosa made a mistake in un- 
derestimating the resources of their enemies. Instead of 
remaining content with what they had won, they decided to 
penetrate further the Dutch colony and crossed the Gamtoos. 
Fortunately for the Xosas, however, the Dutch at this time 
had to deal with a revolt of some of their officials against the 
British who had taken the colony in 1795, though not per- 
manently. Believing that the Xosas were supreme in the 
situation, many Hottentot servants of the Dutch and others 
of the Hottentot Cape Corps under the leadership of dis- 
affected leaders like Klaas Stuurman deserted with arms and 
miuiitions of war to the ranks of thei natives. Thus strength- 
ened and equipped, the Xosa invaded Cape Colony in 1799 
and struck terror to the heart of the European population. 
The Xosas and Hottentot forces pillaged farms, burned 
houses, carried off cattle, crushed opposing forces, and laid 
waste the country for many square miles. Unable to cope 
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with the situation, General Dundaas made peace as early as 
possible with the Xosa and Hottentot invaders. This ended 
the Xosas wars with the Dutch government in charge, for 
the colony was finally taken over by the British in 1806. A 
new European nation had to deal with the Xosa people. 

The British inherited the troubles of the Dutch, and a new 
Conflict, the fifth Euro-Xosa War, broke out in 1811. The 
cause was the old question as to whether the interlopers or 
the natives should occupy the Zuurveld. The British com- 
mander sought to negotiate for an amicable agreement, but 
one of the Xosa chiefs, voicing without doubt the sentiment 
of all his coleaders, replied to such inquiries, “The country 
is mine ; I won it in war, and mean to retain it. ’ ’ 

By exterminating Stoekenslrom and his thirteen compan- 
ions, sent on a peaceful mission, after they had held a con- 
ference and exchanged tobacco in trying to work out ami- 
cably a solution of the dilferences, the Xosa precipitated 
hostilities. In retaliation the Capo military forces entered 
upon a vigorous campaign and punished the Xosa by driving 
them beyond the Pish River. The British then built military 
posts along this boundary to prevent further invasion by the 
natives. 

In the midst of this defeat the misfortune of division in 
the ranks now overtook the Xosa just as it had formerly in 
the ease of the Dutch. The Ama-Rarabe section of the Xosas 
had divided in 1796 into two branches — those following Chief 
Ngqika, or Gaika, and those following Ndlambe. A compli- 
cation ensued when the British, represented by Lord Som- 
erset, undertaking to decide between these tribal chiefs the 
matter of chieftainship, recognized Ngqika and formed an 
alliance with him, much to the consternation and disappoint- 
ment of the Xosas. This was following the well established 
rule of the imperialists — ^to aid the weaker in the contest to 
defeat the stronger and then destroy the weaker. War fol- 
lowed between these tribes, and in 1817 the British came to 
the assistance of their ally Ngqika when defeated by the 
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followers of Ndlarabc, The coiubiued forces of th.o natives as 
allies of the British defeated Ndlambc and reinstated Ngqika 
as chief of the Xosas. 

Malcana, or Maldianda, the Great Prophet, then appeared 
upon the scene, collected the scattered fragments of Ndlam- 
be's army and preached a new crusade against the British, 
with the destruction of Qrahamstown, the British military 
headquarters of the east province, as the chief purpose of 
the rising. Makana, uniting religion with magic, attained 
ascendancy among the Xosa. Practically all the Xosas except 
the follower's of Ngqika cooperated, and an army of about 
10,000 assembled on the hills overlooking Qrahamstown from 
Avhieh Makana sent the British office an ultimatum saying, 
“We shall breakfast with you tomorrow morning.” 

Makana, before "leading the attack, thanked his men for 
their loyalty and addressed them eloquently on tlieir invul- 
nerability from British bullets, the immortality of the soul, 
and the resarreetUnt a£ their dead chiefs. He then launched 
the attack with undaunted bravery, but the British met it 
with a destructive fire which left 1,500 Xosas dead or 
wounded on the spot while tlie others withdrew in confusion. 
Having failed, Makana gave himself up the following day as 
he had declared that he would, if defeated. He was taken 
prisoner ; but he and his fellows overawed the prison guards 
and escaped in a boat only to drown. In 1819 peace was 
made between the warring tribes and between the British 
and the Xosas. 

By this agreement the country between Pish River and the 
Keiskama was declared neutral ground. This meant trouble, 
for the Xosa occupied it on one side and the European col- 
onists on the other. Parts of the area were annexed to the 
Cape by fiat in 1825 and 1831. The Europeans were 
gradually pushing the Xosa back, and they resented the out- 
come. The old troubles on both sides recurred, and war 
broke out in 1834. This was the Sixth Xosa War, Gaika, the 
chief, of the Xosas, had settled in this neutral area. He died. 
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and his son had been declared his successor, The new chief and 
his people were expelled from this neutral territory by the 
Europeans on the march to conquer all the territory, and his 
land in the Tyumie Valley was annexed to the Gape. In 
supporting him against his former rival the British had 
merely used him as the means to an end. 

In retaliation for thus illegally annexing neutral territory 
the Xosas devastated tlie lands and, reenforced by the Hot- 
tentots, attacked the European aggressors, destroying much 
life and property. The Fingoes, other Africans repeating the 
history of Negroes in dealing with Caucasians, espoused 
the cause of the European intruders in assisting them to 
drive the Xosas beyond the limits of the neutral territory. 
Hintsa, the chief of the Qcaleka Xosas, was defeated and had 
to ask for peace. Instead of being treated as an enemy in 
war, however, he was taken as hostage. In trying to escape, 
he was pursued and shot down by one Southey. Peace, so- 
called ponce, was tlien made with Hintsa ’s son, Sarili, or 
Kreli, his successor. All the territory between the Pish Eiver 
and Kei River was then proclaimed a British sovereignty by 
Sir Benjamin Durban. The European pioneer's lauded him 
for having made a master stroke in colonial expansion while 
the Xosas dubbed his action a downright robbery, 

And it was so evident to the home ofBce that an act of 
injustice had been inflicted upon innocent and unoffending 
people that in a dispatch of December 26, 1835, Lord Glenelg, 
the Secretary of State, ordered that these lands be returned 
to the Xosas. In this decision Lord Glenelg was influenced 
by Dr. John Philip, a Scotchman, who in 1819 had been sent 
by the London Missionary Society to work among the Bantu. 
He insisted that the natives had been barbarously treated 
•and were justified in taking up arms to hold their lands. He 
said that they had been “urged to revenge and desperation 
by the systematic injustice of which they had been victims.” 

The European settlers in their turn branded this a grave 
error and said that it destroyed all hope of the enforcement 
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of order, and placed life and whatever property was left in 
the eastern district at the mercy of the Kaffirs. Dr. Philip, 
therefore, was coolly received by the large circle in Cape 
ToAvn. So incensed were some of the Boers by this affair 
that they joined the Great Trek. The abolition of slavery 
in the British Empire in 1833 had already upset the Boers. 
The British, moreover, had further frightened the Boers by 
adding to the concession of land rights the right of natives 
to live among Europeans as equals. Bather than tolerate 
Negroes clamoring for social equality the Boers trekked 
toward the frontier and finally across the Vaal. 

Further disturbance was noted in 1840, but the Governor, 
Sir George Napier, settled the matter peaceably at a confer- 
ence with the Xosa chiefs before it became serious. In 1846, 
however, actual ^war broke out because of the arrest of a 
Xosa for stealing an axe. This Seventh Xosa War, then, is 
known sometimes as the Axe War. 

The incident makes an interesting story. The Xosa who 
had been arrested for taking the axe was being taken to the 
nearest magistracy, at Grahamstown, manacled to a Hotten- 
tot culprit, both in custody of Hottentot constables. Over- 
taken by a detachment of Xosas, these officers were ordered 
to release their fellow-countryman. This request being re- 
fused, the Xosas proceeded to use force; and in the fracas 
the prisoner was released bxit not without killing one Hot- 
tentot and one Xosa. The Government demanded the release 
of the prisoner and the punishment of those who had taken 
him from the custody of the constables. The chief, expressing 
the opinion that the matter had had a just natural settle- 
ment in that one man was killed on each side, refused to 
comply with this order. Two years of warfare, therefore, 
followed. ' 

During the first half of the struggle the Xosas held their 
groimd and withstood the onslaughts of the aggressors. In 
the second year of the war, however, history again repeated 
itself in the Caucasians’ success in dividing the unorganized 
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natives themselves. The Fiugoes had again eoiiic to the rescue 
of the Europeans and fought the Xosas more bilterlj'- than 
the colonists themselves. The Xosas lost in all the engage- 
ments on the Keiskaina and the ICei. In the final blow Sir 
Harry Smith, of Indian fame, routed tiie Xosa from the 
neutral territory and proclaimed the land between the Kei 
and the Keiskama a British Crown Colony under the desig- 
nation of Kaffraria, He made a treaty of peace on these 
terms with Sandili, chief of the Ama-Barabe Xosas. 

This was a complete reversal of the Government’s policy 
of non-interference with the affairs of the Bantu as shown 
in Lord Glenelg’s reversal of the annexation of this territory 
by Sir Benjamin Durban. No longer the chiefs were to do 
to suit themselves and conduct their affairs as they pleased so 
long as tliey did not invade tlie colony. The administration 
was to be headed by a Briton, and the Bantu must thereafter 
recognize British suzerainty. This was the beginning of a 
new day in British expansion in Africa, a token of a new 
economic imperialism. 

In 1850 followed the Eighth Xosa "War, but the natives’ 
day was almost done in spite of heroic figlitiug in one of the 
most serious conflicts on tlio African continent. Disquiet 
had* continued to reign on the new border; and, joined by 
Hottentots, the Xosa attaelied the military posts and captured 
one of them. Next the Xosa invaded the large districts 
known as Somerset, Albany, and Alexandria and assumed 
fortified positions in the Amatola Mountains, Prom these 
positions they descended from time to time to devastate the 
European settlements. The Fingoes, however, true to their 
tradition, were again allied with the British, who ultimately 
defeated Sarili (Kreli), the chief of the Gcalelta Xosas, and 
took one thousand head of his cattle. This advantage the 
British retained in spite of losing the Birkenhead, which with 
400 soldiers and munitions of war foimdered at Danger Point, 
although they were defeated about the same time by the 
Basuto under Moshesh, mentioned elsewhere. 
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It -was of some moment, however, that after sustaining such 
an unjust expropriation of tlie land belonging to the natives, 
the British appointed as Governor Sir George Grey, who 
proclaimed, that his policy was to pacify rather than antag- 
onize the natives, to uplift them rather than exterminate 
them, to educate them rather than brutalize them by whiskey, 
theft, murder, and war. Unfortunately, however, the Xosas 
entered upon ,a suicidal career. They came under the influ- 
ence of a maniac, a misguided leader, who declared that the 
spirit of their ancestors bade the nation to slaughter their 
cattle and destroy their grain and in headlong fashion throw 
themselves upon the British and dispossess them of their 
abundance of grain and cattle. The Xosas were to build 
upon the ruins of this attack a great empire. The Xosas 
obeyed foolishly this order ; and, unable to take possession of 
the British as prophesied, about 70,000 died of starvation. 
This was the chief factor in breaking their power in South 
Africa. 

In their weakened condition, however, the spirit of resis- 
tance was not yet dead, and they plunged into the Ninth 
Xosa War in 1877 xxnder Kreli, the leader of the Gcaleka 
Xosas. The Zulus arose against tlie British about the same 
time, but there was no concerted action shown in this coinci- 
dence. In fact, the Bantu were divided. The Fingocs fought 
with the British against the Xosas and 82,000 other native 
troops fought with the British against the Zulus. The British 
had the advantage of another efiScient Governor, Sir Bartle 
Frere. The Xosas were defeated, and so were the Zulus, 
although there have been few demonstrations of greater or as 
great fighting qualities as those displayed by these Bantu. 
Their trouble was want of mutual confidence which has made 
cooperation among them always a serious problem. 
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CHAKA 

Out of the fighting Bantu developed some exceptional 
military leadership. Of this class Ohaka, the great chief of 
the Zulus, ms outstanding. He made himself the dominant 
figure among the tribes in Natal, Zululand, and parts of 
Pondoland. Ohaka sprang from a people constituting one of 
the three somewhat distinct ethnic groups, although there is 
a striking resemblance in all three, and they are all spoken 
of as the Bantu. The three divisions consist of the Bechu- 
anas on the high plains together with the Basuto in the 
interior, of the Ama-Xosa, Ama-Zulu, and Ama>iSwazi dwell- 
ing near the coast, and of the Damararas and the Ovambo 
inhabiting the West Coast higWands. Ohaka belonged to the 
second group generally referred to as Zulus. This term, 
however, is roughly used to mean practically all people in 
South Africa when this designation should be given a more 
restricted definition of Zulu-Xosa natives. These three ethnic 
groups, to one, or rather to two, of which Ohaka and his 
feats belong in history, are divided into numerous tribes and 
sub-tribal groups too numerous for us to set forth here in 
this brief account. Here we are concerned mainly with those 
who built political and military organizations of importance 
prior to the conquest of the Europeans and defended their 
native soil.^ 

Ohaka appeared upon the horizon long after empire build- 
ing by the natives had ceased in those parts of South Africa. 

“■Cihalta’fl caieer is still a matter of myateay, but that ho was ft great 
fi^re no historian of Africa -doubts. , Eur-opean autliorities refer to 
hinl in the usual disparaging fashion. M-ofolo, a native African him- 
self, however, has immortalized Ohaka in a -most dramatic story. 
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The tribes were numerous and. unusually small. At this time 
there was no state building looking toward such an imposing 
center of culture as the Mashona, who without knowledge of 
geometry, had made Zimbabwe, “that El Dorado of the early 
Portuguese and Dutch settlers in Southern Africa, the sup- 
posed Ophir of King Solomon, the palace of the Queen of 
Sheba.” About the only remnant of this former culture of 
a great people, destroyed by migrations and raids, was that 
the natives discovered by the explorers in this area retained 
their sldll in worlung in gold and other metals. 

For the military leadership which such a state of retrogres- 
sion offered, Chaka had the right sort of experience. Born 
of a humble, mother unjustly treated by an ungrateful hus- 
band, Senzangakona, Chaka became an outcast when he was 
his father’s rightful heir in his sub-chieftainship, Seuzanga- 
kona, tormented with the spectre of dying without leaving a 
male heir, since none of his former wives had borne him a 
son, sought Nandi as wife, and in due time she delivered 
Chaka, the much desired heir to the throne. Finding more 
pleasure with other wives who thereafter bore sons also, 
Senzangakona cast off Nandi and her son, Chaka, because of 
the threat that the foes of Nanda would have him dethroned 
by proving to the satisfaction of the tribe that the union 
with Nandi was contrary to the rules of the people. 

Stfme extremists insisted that Chaka should be killed be- 
cause he was born of sin. When Chaka went herding calves 
with other boys,® they beat him because of the ill will en- 


‘Hofolo, going into tho details of Chaka 's life, tells us: 

<< Distressed «vt these aflUetione Chaka. had. to suffer among the boys 
herding calves, his grandmother took' him to live with her and set him 
to scaring birds away from the oorn. The other boys employed to 
scare birds mocked him but did not beat him. Chaka could not under- 
stand what crime he. had committed to cause himself to become the 
object lof so much abuse. fTever had a child suffered greater hardships. 
The herdboys were .not through with him either, for they sought him 
out in the com field one day when he had nothing to defend himself and 
ww so surrounded that he oould not escape. They beat him to death, 
as they .thought, and threw him into a deep, hole in the long grass. A 
Woms.u who saw this malioiouB performance from afar, approached and 
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gendered against him. Defending himself against these cruel 
attacks one day, Chaka knocked out a boy’s eye; and the 
aggrieved boy's father gave Chaka a terrible beating. This 
fighting, however, was a training for Chalca. He learned 
thereby to use weapons, to parry blows, to strike while keep- 
ing liis head protected, to move swiftly and to run fast — in 
short, “to give ground and then leap up and strike home at 
the same time.” 

Thus attacked by his enemies even when a boy, Chaka had 

found that he was merely uueo3iseious. She placed him in the shade of 
a tree, poured water over him and he regained consciouBness. He was 
too weak to walkj and the good woman sent for his relatives, who 
came and bore him away on a cow hide used for a stretcher. Xandi 
then appealed to Seuzaugakona to intervene and stop this cruelty to 
their son, hut the messenger was intercepted. The chief was persuaded, 
moreover, oven to stop sending cattle and goats as food for Chaka. 
To preserve the boy from untimely death his, relative kept him at homo 
scaring birds or hording calves, and ho became an object of ridicule 
for the other boys who teased him as good-for-nothing. 

"Then Chaka ’a mother, like so many others in such a plight, sought 
the advice of tho wiao men as to how she should order his life in order 
to ovoroome his enemies. Their advice was sound. They outlined the 
proper courso for him to follow. When the boys attacked him there- 
after ho so hied them with deep wounds that they scattered. He never 
tired of fighting his enemies. Ho ratbeik regretted that tho combat 
ended. His weapons struck home with such force that none could 
withstand him. These same boys, then, seeing that Cliakn was their 
superior, made him their loader. His cattle had the choice pasturage 
iiud drank first at the pools. 

“One early morning when still a more boy, Chaka drove his cattle 
to the fields only to find thorn dispersing precipitously at the sight of a 
lieu. Mon nearby, having heard the roar of the lion the night before, 
realized what the trouble was and began to disperse in aU directions. 
The lion had' seized a caU the evening before, and after eating wbat 
it wanted lay down in the tall grass. Some of the men, however, 
planned to pursue the lion, and Chaka, a boy, was brave enough to go 
with them. They formed a cordon around the animal so that when he 
attacked or tried to escape he would always face someone of the party, 
all of whom unanimously agreed to fight to death to deliver the one who 
might be attacked. And thus they proceeded to surround the animal, 
but when they heard tho death-like roar of the boast everyone except 
Chaka ran in excited fashion, the one trying to outdistance the other. 
The only man left beside Chaka was the man caught by the lion when 
it sprang. Chaka realized the danger the man was in of being killed, 
and therefore yelled as he rushed toward the lion to draw his attention 
aivay from his viotim. It was too late, however, for the lion stru^ 
the man’s neck with his paw in the first spring upon him and broke it. 
■When tho beast turned upon Chaka, as ho eouragoously approached. 
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to go to live witli Ms motliev in refuge, but even there his 
foes pursued him. His mother, dearly loving her son, be- 
lieved that he -would live to be useful and prominent, and 
staid by him through all his trials. Under the direction of 
the wise men of the tribe, slie directed him in the right way. 
Ohaka learned still better how to fight back — ^to defend him- 
self against his attackers. Tradition would have it that he 
not only learned to overcome men but even the fiercest ani- 
mals. Even before he became a man, he had delivered a girl 

Oliaka, true to Ms earlier training, 8tei)ped quickly to the side from 
-where the beast sprang through the air to seize him and from the side 
stabbed the lion with his spear. Thus mortally wounded, the beast 
quickly died amid gruesome groans. Chalra then called to the men to 
eoine and see -the dead lion, but they were hidden onvay in tlie huits of 
the village oven to the exposure of their wives and cMldren. The 
women, hraver tlian these men, had the courage to watch from afar 
and see what Clioka Imd done. The men were reluctant to go to tlic 
plaeo, too, for, if it were roaly true that Ohalia, a boy, bad Idllod tho' 
lion, they had boon put to shanio. The wmen led tho way witli ex- 
pressions of great acclaim, singing the song, of deliverance to honor 
Ohaka. Other songs in honor of Cliaka wore oomi>osod and sung in 
Nandi’s village to spread his fame abroad. Tliis inado hor heart glad, 

“Tho lion was earriod to Bcnsiangukona ot Nobaniba; and lie, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, sent it to Dingiswayo, the chief, tlie 
successor of J-Qbc. Sciizangakona said that the animal had been killed 
by his son, Ohaka, unaided -ivhen others at tlrst accompanying had fled 
for their lives. The chief 'said in reply, ‘Dingiswayo greets thee and 
says that it is now long siuco thou didst send things to Jobe, Ms 
father, that there was a man-child in thy lionso. -When wilt thou Send 
the child to Mm that ho may see and know Mint. Ho gives thee thanks 
for tho lion thou didst send him, and bids thee send Ohaka that ho may 
return to thee -ivith tho calf wMeh my master will give thee as an 
offering of tlianks.’ 

“ Senzangakona was between two fires, however, for while the people 
were praising Ohaka, tho young man and the warriors whom he had 
exposed as cowards were plotting against him. The later wives of tho 
chief who had borne him sons ^ter tlio birth of Ohaka had already 
poisoned . his mind against Ms first son and had forbidden Mm to 
succor him and Ms mother. The father did not comply with tho 
wishes of Dingiswayo, but instead began to plan for Chaka’s destruc- 
tion. 

“Ohaka, the man of courage, however, would etill have opportunity 
to show that he -was not of common clay. In the village, where Ohaka 
was still looked upon with contempt, he was compelled to sleep near the 
door of the hut in whieh he lived so that if anyone -were attacked it 
. -would be Chaka. Two or three times when hyenas were seen about tho 
village Chaka ’s hands wore tied that he might not resist. The chron- 
icler informs us. however, that fate etill stood with Mm, for tho BTiiwa,! 
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from a hyena which ho killed in combat and likewise deliv- 
ered a man by felling the lion attacking him. StiH trying to 
kill Chaka because of his prowess which attracted all eyes to 
him, his enemies finally received temporary satisfaction from 
seeing him resort to the bush. In that sequestered abode he 
finally developed into a man of great might and attraetive 
qualities. 

During Chaka ’s wanderings in the bush one great figure 
among his fellow Africans never forgot him and sent persons 

would not attack human beings at all or would pass by Ohaka after 
smelling him and snatch someone in the middle of the hut, 

“Once a hyena came into a hut at Quebe where slept the girl of 
Mfokazana and seized her while olh including the man who protended 
that he loved her, skulked away to the nearest place of safety whilo 
hearing the ^streseing cries of the unfortunate girl, Chaka, sleeping 
in a distant hut, heard the shrilling appeal of this girl for deliverance, 
aroused all around, him, saying: 'Bise up, young men; the hyena has 
taken a girl. ‘ Listening for a moment to lealm the direction in which 
the hyena had gone, Chaka rushed to the reseue, overtook the hyena, 
struck the animal under the sdioulder hlado with his hand and ran his 
spear through its body. The girl, rescued, sprang to her foet and, 
looking about her, saw an exceedingly tall man standing between her 
and the hyena. Not knowing that she had been delivered from the 
anima.1, she yelled again whilo the people in the village remained 
trembling, eroucliod in tlioir huts, believing that she was lost forever, 
and hoping that fate might savo them. But Chaka, taking her by tlie ■ 
hand, reassured her that she still lived. Ho said, ‘Thou hast escaped, 
bo silent, rejoice, there is the hyena, it is dead. Bise up and see it. 
It k I, Chaka.’ 

‘ ‘ To the girl still unable to understand Olmira repeated these words, 
and she linnlly recognized his voice. She then looked him straight in 
the eyes and assured herself that it Was Chaka. She next regarded the 
hyena and assured herself that it was dead. Appreciating as never 
before the value of life, she clung to Chaka and clasped him . and 
kissed him again and again, saying, ‘I knew that there was none hut 
thee, Chaka, who could rescue the dead who have no hope, Mfokazana 
abandoned me when we wore side by side alone in the hut.’ 

‘ ‘ She then rushed to the village shouting for joy and callinig on the 
people to come and see the great feat which Chaka had performed. 
They came singing songs in praise of Ohaka and in condemnation of 
Mfokazana, the disgraced runaway. And there was great rejoicing to 
see that the one counted lost had been restored to her friends and 
relatives. 

' ' The covetous and begrudging enemies of Oba.ka, ashamed to see how 
far he had gone beyond su^ cowards as they were and at the same 
time .anxi'oUs to stop his career, if possible, wondered what oould he 
done to get rid of this mere boy who could perform feats which well- 
seasoned men dared not attempt. .Mfokazana saw that the best way out 
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in quest of the young man. This was Dingiswayo, the chief 
under whom Ohaha’s fathei* Senzangakona was only a anb- 
ehief. Chaka finally came out of his hiding where he had 
communed with the witch doctors under whose influence he 
became a changed man. Prior to this time he had become a 
man of intrepidity, of great endurance, and manual prowess. 
To these he was to add the qualities of an indomitable will 
and an aggressive spirit which made him push forward to 
the ends he sought regardless of the cost in life or property 
of others. In this state he finally came to the home of Din- 
giswayo. As he approached the capital he heard the witch 
doctors telling how he had disappeared in death and would 
never bo seen again. Seeking to approach Dingiswayo, he 

of hifl ombarmssmcnt was to murdoi> Clialca. When the people went 
out to eee Chalca seated on the animal which ho had ktllod, Mfokazoua, 
■on arriving, struck OImka on the head .md bi‘OUght him face-forward 
to the gi'ound. diaka arose, seized his spear, ivshod through the 
crowd, and then turned around to moot his assailant who was follow- 
ing him and gave battle. Thick indeed was Iho fight botiveon Qliaka’s 
jealous enemies trying to destroy a man who had lodrnod to fight 
against odds. Chaka by stratogy, altliough onlnumherod by his foes, 
emerged victor, leaving his assailant dead on the battle ground. 

"When Senzangakona, the ehiof, arrived with his wives and saw 
their son lying dead on the ground they demandod of Mfokazana tho 
death of Qiaka. Orders were given to tho men of Quodo to dispatch 
Chaka, and the battle was on, A few of these men of Quodo stood 
with Chaka, however, but these wore soon ovorcomo by tho numerous 
foes and C^aka in fighting broke both his stick and his spear. He 
fled from them so S'^fUy that none could overtake him. Ho went 
from the scenes of his childhood, from the oonutry where he was born 
into tho veld, into the bush, where his enemies could not reacli him. 
When Dingiswayo heard of this eoivardly effort of tho sub-chief 
Senzangakona ho lined him some cattle, saying that he was teadilng 
his warriors to be cowards. Dingiswayo ordorod that Oiaka be found 
and sent to him. 

“While Chaka was in the bush he met Isauuei, the witch doctor, or 
sorcerer, who bi’ought from Chaka ’s ancestors ^ new message that ho 
was to be the hero of even greater achievements than he had known, 
provided he will hear the voice of the wise and eacrifleo everything 
AVhich he had held dear. Here Chaka breaks with the fearsome past — 
from such as the flret plots of the heidboys against him, of the men 
who had tried to murder him, of the order given by his father to kiU 
him Tdlhen he was unoffending. Chaka was now convinced that among 
the selfish only might makes right. Under the spell of the witch doctor 
he binds himself to do whatever is necessary to obtain power, to put 
away all mercy and compassion In order to reach the goal.” 
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had to tell the guards who he was, not that he was Chaka, 
but a hare that has escaped from a brother to the owl, a 
vagabond fleeing from the spear, but a manchild whose hands 
knew how to grasp weapons of war and fight the battles of 
the Chief. Of Dingiswayo he asked protection. When he 
had told his story the whole court stood around and gave 
Chaka a great welcome. Nandi was called and, observing 
that her son still lived, fainted because of her inexpressible 
joy. 

Chaka entered the service of Dingiswayo. His assistance 
was immediately needed. A mad man at the gates again 
ready to destroy Dingiswayo ’s cattle had to be dealt with 
more severely than formerly, for all sent against him hitherto 
had failed. The people thought the mad man had the advan- 
tage of possessing an evil spirit. Chalia agreed to join the 
defense against the raid of the assailant. The crowd went 
in pursuit. The assailant gave fight. The defenders fied. 
Chaka, biding his lime, however, struck the man dead as he 
Avas trying to kill him with a spear. The people honored 
Chaka for his feat. They saw that the reports of Chaka 's 
killing the lion and the hyena were true. 

This delivery of the cattle from the raider convinced Din- 
giswayo that Chaka was the natural leader to be sent against 
Zwide, the neighboring hostile chief, who often raided 
Dingiswayo ’s cattle. Chaka went in the vanguard. Zwide 's 
men advanced with furious fighting, and Chaka ’s companions 
fled. But Chaka dealt blows right and left with his short 
spear, cutting down those who approached him and parrying' 
the blows of those attacking from afar. He brought low so 
many of Zwide ’s men that the remnant fled in aU directions. 
Chaka had won the day fighting at times against enemies 
outmunbering his forces ten to one. 

Next Chaka, coming more and more under the influence of 
sorcerers, was visited by Ndlebe and Malunga, who were to 
serve him as scout and protector respectively. These were 
the companions of Isanusi, whose influence over Chaka had 
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already been noted. Diagmwaj’o tlid not like JVlaliinga, and 
he stayed away from Ohaka most of the lime while Ndlebe, 
the idiot, was ever present. Malnnga, however, appeared in 
time of great need. 

These men the annalist makes of great importance to 
Ohaka in the second war with Zwide. The enemy had tried 
to retreat as a ruse and draw Dingiswayo’s forces into the 
hush where they would he overwhelmed hy his hidden war- 
riors. Ndlehe set fire to the parched grass of the dry season 
and drove the reenforcements out of the hush in disorder. 
This discomfited the army of Zwide, and Ohaka did the rest. 
Zwide was taken alive, for Dingiswayo did not permit a 
chief to he killed. The army was received on return with 
great acclaim, and Ohaka again became the subject of a song 
of victory. Dingiswayo was convinced beyond doubt that 
Ohaka was the one whom he had long needed and made him 
the eommander-in-ohief of his forces whether Dingiswayo 
went with the army or not. But jealousy was not yet dead. 
Dingiswayo’s uncle, and two others had raised a plot against 
Ohaka because he had been promoted over them. 

In the midst of this renown Ohaka ’s father, Senzangakona, 
died in 1810 , and another son, Mfokazana, undertook to de- 
prive Ohaka of the successiop. Ohaka had two younger 
brothers, Dingaan (Dingana) and Mhlangana. Dingiswayo 
heard of the death indirectly. The tribe sent no messenger 
to the chief, as was wont, for if a heifer had also been sent 
Dingiswayo would have sent a messenger in return to bear 
his condolences. Everything was hurried, however, for the 
burial and period of mourning were shortened to rush the 
acknowledgment of Mfokazana as sub-chief and to inform 
the chief after the thing was a fait accompli. It was be- 
lieved advisable to rush matters thus and prepare for war 
since Chaka would doubtless claim the throne and would be 
recognized by Dingiswayo. The relations between the chief 
and his subvassal, Senzangakona, had been so strained that 
in recent years the former had not invited the latter to go to 
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war with him. Dingiswayo, however, although ready thus to 
honor Chaka, bade him refrain from forcing his claims for 
six months during which his father’s bones should not be 
dishonored by war. 

Tn the meantime he suggested to Chaka that he should 
marry, but Chaka was reluctant to believe that any woman 
of worth would thus honor him. Thus was brought to him 
a problem that he could not solve. Successful in war but a 
failure in romance. Chaka had long looked with a wishful 
eye toward Noliwe, the daughter of Dingiswayo, but he bad 
never thought that any woman of royal blood would accept 
a mail of his station. Chaka had no idea that Dingiswayo 
was suggesting his marriage advisedly with the dream that 
Chaka, married to Noliwe, would unite the two chieftain- 
ships. It was finally revealed to Chaka that Noliwe loved 
him as dearly as ho loved her. Yet he faced another prob- 
lem in mustering up sufficient courage to approach Dingis- 
wayo with a proposal which Chaka believed that he would 
never accept. The courage came indirectly. The chief was 
informed of their designs, and the consent was given. 

At the grave of his father .six months thereafter Chaka 
took courage to go forward with the work the fates had out- 
lined for him. 'When the messengers fi,nally came to an- 
nounce the accession of Mfokazana, Dingiswayo informed 
them that they had proceeded wrong in the matter, that 
Senzangakoua had notified him years before of his intention 
to have Chaka succeed him and that Chaka would. Chaka 
proceeded to the tribe ,and was met by Mfokazana, who was 
defeated and killed in battle. Chaka spared his other two 
brothers, who had not taken part in the war. He wrought 
terrible destruction among his former enemies and would 
have done more, but he was afraid of losing the good will of 
Dingiswayo. 

Chaka became the sub-chief and as such was loyal to 
Dingiswayo. He braved the ill-will of the chief, however, 
in taking Malunga back with him regardless of Dingiswayo ’s 
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desire not to have him ai’oimtl. Chaka had his usual soaiiees 
with the witch doctors, Isanusi, Ndlebe and Maluuga, and 
Avas installed as chief. In this situation he fell completely mi- 
der their influence. They convinced Ghaka that greater 1 lungs 
awaited him than the succession to his father’s and Dingis- 
wayo’s ohieftainship, if he Avould agree to sacrifice every- 
thing to reach this ideal. Ohaka had been inclined to seek 
the good and beautiful; but now he became completely sold 
out, soul and body, for temporal power. 

Zwide recovered sufSeient strength to battle Diiigiswayo. 
Having unwisely permitted his forces to scatter after being 
tired with the fight against Matiwane, Dingiswayo Avas 
killed. This left the field clear for Ghaka after the brother 
Mundiso had been defeated in trying to avenge Dingiswayo ’s 
deatli. Ghaka engaged ZAA'ide in battle and deprived him of 
all he had Avon. This made Ghaka not only a sub-chief but 
a chief of chiefs. Again the loud acclaim and song of war in 
honor of Ohaka. 

Ohaka gave his people a new name, the Zulus or Amazulim 
and he built him a capital, Umgungundhlovu (“The Ele- 
phant Abode’’). Ghaka then reorganized the people for 
political solidarity to support military conquest. Roads were 
built to facilitate contact with the capital. In the midst of 
the city was a large courtyard for drilling his regiments. On 
this spot assembled the troops returning from war as victors 
bringing the cattle and other property to present as spoils to 
the chief. Feasts and state functions took place there. Near 
this central courtyard lived the advisers as lieutenants of the 
chief. The best cattle were kraaled there, and near the en- 
closure stood the court of the chief. It had two entrances 
guarded by warriors. Everyone entering shouted his greet- 
ing, leaving his spear and blanket at the door with the 
guards. He must prostrate himself, crawl forward on his 
stomach and say “Bayate,” and he remained in this position 
until his greeting was received. At the second entrance of 
the court Avas a high rock on which the watchman sat day 
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and night. No one was allowed to enter the city by night. 
From the court was a palisade leading to the chief’s hut, 
Ndhlunkulu (the great house) to which one came under 
penalty of death unless called by a messenger of the chief. 
Out from this were the huts of the girls to whom he went 
frequently and plucked their maidenhood. In another part 
lived the city guards. 

Everything was to be carried out in conformity with mili- 
tary needs. Ohaka put an end to circumcision in that part 
because the time required for this rite could be spent in 
preparation for war. Warriors who had learned to fight 
were distinguished from tliose in training. As soon as hoys 
had sufficiently developed to bear arms they were com- 
pelled to join the army. Parents saw them no more, and 
they had no association with women. Afterward everything 
with them meant war or the preparation for war. Bemoved 
from the softening influence of women and the home and 
made to think only of arms and how to use them, these 
youths developed into military machines. They were not to 
marry, for when in the heat of battle with men dying around 
they might think of their wives and children. Those troops 
who surpassed the others in war would be permitted to 
marry. If no such troops excelled they were released from 
celibacy in turn at the will of the Chief. A warrior for un- 
usual bravery or some outstanding feat could likewise marry 
as a reward. 

In warfare itself several innovations were introduced. 
The longhandled spear and the battle-ax, or knobkerrie, 
which were thrown at the enemy, were abolished by Ohaka, 
and instead the short-handled spear requiring fighting at 
close range was introduced. Ohaka ’s men were to approach 
the enemy without fear and dash them to pieces. A sort 
of drilling like the modern method was introduced. System 
and order became the distinguishing mark of these regi- 
ments. Every soldier had to obey his superiors. All had to 
idolize .Ohaka. A soldier returning like a coward without 
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his shield was promptly killed. A Koneral failing 1o conquer 
the foe sufPered the same fate. 

Forced either to conquer or die, the soldiers of Chaka 
constituted the greatest fighting force ever developed in 
Africa. Cowards were slaughtered by the thousands, and 
sometimes innocent persons Avho had been forced to slaughter 
cowards. Before this military machine thrones and seats 
of governments tumbled. Chiefs and their vassals trembled 
when they heard of the approach of Chaka ’s army. All 
neighboring tribes came under his sway or underwent deso- 
lation and extermination at the hands of Chaka ’s soldiers. 
Moshesh, then trying to build up the Basuto nation, kept 
Chaka out of his eoiintry only by sending the warrior word 
that he recognised no other chief but Chaka. Moselikatze, 
seeing that the shedding of blood had gone far enough, es- 
caped with some soldiers across the Drakensberg mountains 
and established a new nalion in Matabeleland. 

Everything must be sacrificed to the end of waging war. 
Neither sentiment, nor love, nor religion must interfere with 
his reaching the goal of dominating all the people within 
reach. Chaka must, therefore, burn the bridges behind him. 
It is said that he even pul to death Noliwe, the woman 
whom he loved, and his mother, Avho had nurtured him 
when his father sought his destruction. After uniting by 
conquest the thrones of the Ama-Zulu and the Aba-Tetwa 
he overwhelmed the TJndwandw’e and incorporated their sur- 
vivors into the Zulu nation. He next dashed to the north, 
driving the Bangoni and the Ama-Gaza before him. Ad- 
jacent tribes at the same time were annexed to the Zulu 
nation. He then took Pondoland. 

Chaka sent to the English a proposal to cooperate with 
them in further conquest, but his day was done. Chaka 's 
raids and slaughters tended to react on him and bring him 
to a remorseful or weakened state of mind and to inaction. 
Dingaan (Dingana) and Mhlangana, his brothers, hoping 
to do the will of many in getting rid of the reign of terror, 
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stabbed him to death in 1828. He liiid enough self-posses- 
sion to say warningly, however; “It is your hope that by 
killing me you will become chief when I am dead. But ye 
are deluded, it will not be so, for the white man will come, 
and it is he who will rule, and ye will be his bondmen.” 

Ohaka dropped out of the picture just about the time that 
African affairs had become more complicated than ever 
by the Great Trek, llis war machine, however, remained 
to play its conspicuous pai't for years to come. While the 
Cape Government and the Home Government were trying 
to decide whether they would stop the Trek of the Boers or 
extend their jurisdiction over them in their frontier posi- 
tions the trekkers rushed on into the territory of the High 
Veld which the wars of Ohaka had apparently left vacant. 
The migrating Boers, however, had to deal first with the 
Matabele who destroyed entirely one group while Hendrik 
Potgieter could scarcely deliver another which lost to the 
natives all tlieir dran^it oxen at Veehtkop. The Irekkers 
recovered these animals by raiding the natives’ stronghold 
at Mosega early in 1837, and the Matabele, defeated again, 
withdrew into what is now Soulbem Ithodesia. 

Going down into Dingaan’s Zululand, however, the Boers 
alarmed the chief, although at first he had shown an ineliua- 
tion to cede the trekkers some land in Natal. Diiigaan en- 
ticed with promises certain Boers under Reticf and slaugh- 
tered them. Next he sent his impis to attack others in Natal 
and overwhelmed them while at the same time disastrously 
defeating the English rushing with help from the coast. 
Meeting forces led by Potgieter and Uys descending from 
the mountains, the Zulus trapped and killed Uys and com- 
pelled Potgieter to withdraw. The way thus having been 
cleared, the Zulus marched in triumph to the coast and 
occupied Port Natal in April, 1838. The Boers who had 
gone in (][uest of Natal thns found themselves suffering from 
a loss of one-tenth of their men, while the remainder were 
“cooped up in a laager.” 
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Govmi(tr Durliaii, wlm hail Iriail (a stoi) Ilia Irak, aimlil 
then say, “1 laid .van sa.” II was naw’isa ta stray sa far 
from settlemauK lliiak aiiouj'h la altVr mia nnotlior prataa- 
tion. Sir Oaarpia Napiar, w’ha snaaaartad him, triad also to 
cheek the Irak, hut linally jjarsiiadad Ijord (llaualjj:, llio Sec- 
retary for the (lalniiias, tliat the I'stablishmant of a Itritisli 
administration at Natal was the only solutian of tlie prob- 
lem. Before the British eauld place their regulars in action 
there, however, the Baers had taken the offensive wdth Pre- 
torius from tlrauff-Beinet as leader. Tliis attack was planned 
with more system than eoidd bo said, of those efforts resist- 
ing s«rpri.se attacks of the natives when on the offensive. 
Time was taken, and the attack was made in laager form. 
The Boer-s fought behind wagoias, by which tlicy had prac- 
tically surrounded the Zulus, and with a cavalry to pursue 
the natives shoidd Ihey underluko to j*etreat. The natives 
had nnmhers hut no umderu weapons. The assegais, their 
iiiaiu weufKitts, eould he eireelive oiilj- lialf a.s far as (In* 
crudest of llie Ihiers’ weapons, ilie stiioolli-hore (liiillocks. 
At elose range the unlives were decisively defeaB'd at Blood 
Kivor oil Uecendior 111, 18:15). Only a few Bocr.s fell, hill 
threo Ihoustiud Zulus perished. This vielory is still cele 
hrated in lho.so jinrls as Dingnaii’.s Day. 

This victory did uoi bring peace with the Zulus, but it 
was the liirning point, in the struggle of tlie 13ui'opcnns for 
ascendancy. 'WiiU the British olliecr as mediator, peace was 
negotiated between the natives and the Boers to whom the 
British at Poi't Natal had ceded llieir rights. Diiigaau prom- 
ised to deliver up ihe guus, horses and cattle which he had 
taken, and to cede Ht. Lncia Bay and the Ronlliern half of 
Zulnlancl. Pretorius tliereafter played off the faction of Zulus 
under Panda against those adhering to his brother Dingaan 
and thus drove the king to his death in Swaziland in Feb- 
ruary, 1840. Panda, his successor, became a puppet for the 
conquerore. 

The new policy of segrcgalion came into force then in 
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ruling the natives. Subject chiefs were allowed to rule their 
people on reserves only, Detribalized natives were to be sub- 
ject to a pnss law; they had to enter some one’s service by 
contract and could not easily leave that employ. The na- 
tives were not to carry guns, ride horses, or take drinks. 
Native.s were to be allocated to the farms in the proportion 
of five to each, and unwanted natives had to leave the areas 
opened for European settlemejit. At the same time was put 
in operation a system of apprenticeship which was virtual 
slavery. 

The hai'shness of the Boer trelckers in practically ex- 
terminating the natives gave the Britisli an excuse for an- 
nexation of Natal by force in 1845. It was insisted that the 
Boers thereby complicated matters by keeping the natives 
sufficiently disturbed to be a constant source of danger 
from wav and dovastulion falling likewise upon the British 
in South On this point, however, the British ad- 

ministration at tlio Onpe and the Homo Oovernmont never 
adhered to a uniform policy. 
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CHAKA’S SUCCESSORS 

CETBWAYO 

Against the new civilization, or the destraction of the na- 
tive civilization, the Zulus made a final stand. Their mili- 
tary organization based upon a regimental system of celi- 
bate soldiery much like that of the Spartans was still intact. 
Brave Zulus stiU stood ready to wash their spears in the 
blood of the Europeans, Panda, who had suffered the war- 
ring ardor of the nation to dampen, died in 1872, when he 
was succeeded by the aggressive and undaunted Cetewayo, 
his son. After his tmmph over his rival brother, Mbitlazi, 
in a fiercely contested battle in 1866, Cetewayo had been 
the dominant force among the Zulus. The new chief had 
all the qualities of a popular leader'. lie was not only a 
successful warrior, but a handsome and intelligent man whom 
men delighted to follow. With these unusual advantages 
Cetewayo quickly restored the military discipline of Chaka’s 
day. 

On the death of his father in 1872, Cetewayo, hoping to 
forestall his brothers as rival claimants for the throne, sought 
the support of the Natal Quvernment and that of the Trans- 
vaal to offset any recognition which Great Britain might 
give his rivals. By this time the British native policy had 
changed. They had annexed the new states founded by the 
trekking Boers and hoped to unite them and the Cape as 
one federation. In thus taking over this territory the British 
had annexed the very natives whose “protection” they had 
formerly championed to weaken the Boers. Now the British 
had to deal just as harshly wth the warlike natives as had 
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the Boei's. The IteitiMh I’Wiiliuilly aliainloiKid tlie philiiu- 
thropic policy iii*st ndvimued by Mfiynici- and Sliepstone. 
Instead o£ beinj? able to piny one Bui-opeim oil’ a<>'iun.st the 
other the ZiiltiH had now no elioiee lint to eonfront one strong 
power baeked by their protected Swti/A to olleet their ex- 
termination. Not yet appreciating the gravity of the sitna- 
tion, however, thej’' still i'onght for the contiunaiion of the 
old civilization. 



In his diplomatic move Cetewayo asked both Natal and 
the Transvaal to recognize him. as king of the Zulus. Shep- 
stone was designated by Natal to effect Cetewayo ’s in.stalla- 
tion as such a ruler but on certain conditions highly favor- 
able to the Europeans and decidedly disastrous to the Zulu 
regime. Cetewayo was informed, moreover, that the long 
desired territory of Blood Eiver between Rorke’s Drift and 
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the Pougola River would liave lo be abandoned since there 
liad been a formal cession of those lands by Panda in 1861. 
The British had thus reversed themselves and veered around 
to the Transvaal point of view. Bishop Colenso, long the sup- 
posed friend of the natives, deserted the Zulus in this claim. 

Cetewayo, however, was determined to eaiTy out his pur- 
poses. He established himself in the disputed territory and 
forced the Boers thei'e to flee for their lives. He next 
proceeded to occupy a position north of Pongola, which com- 
pelled the exit of some German settlers from Lunenburg. 
Governor Prere, of the Cape, sent troops under Colonel 
Wood to the rescue, and a naval squadron to the Zulu coast 
appeared. No aggressive policy eould be undertaken at that 
time, however, for the forces at the disposal oI‘ the Europeans 
were inadequate to cope with the rising Zulus. To the par- 
simonious Home Office went the appeal for reenfoi'cements 
at the time that additional forces were needed to meet the 
situation in Afghanistan and Eastern Europe. One point 
was gained, how'ever, when the invaders of the Zulu domain 
induced Cetewayo to submit the question of the disputed ter- 
ritory to arbitration. 

The commissioners to whom was submitted Iho matter of 
adjusting the territorial dispute awarded Cetewayo more 
than he claimed ; but to the British this would never do, and 
the announcement was delayed until his opponents could en- 
force additional demands npon him. This move was one of 
watchful waiting, for reenforcements, were first promised and 
then denied the British, but later assured and finally re- 
fused. Porbearanee and compromise were suggested instead, 
but even with limited forces Prere decided that the issue 
had to be met and the Zulus must he broken. 

The next step was to present the award with a drastic 
ultimatum which the Zulu chief could not honorably accept. 
The Europeans required Cetewayo to disband his army, to 
institute a modern system of trial for offenders, to make 
reparation for carrying away two wives of Chief Sirawayo, 
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to protect missionaries and unlives proselyted by them, and 
to permit the rule of his nelions by a Hritish resident. This 
ultimatum t'etewayo ignored, and nvIu'u the thirty days given 
for aeeeptauee had expired British troops under Lord 
(Mielmsford invaded Zidulnml. 

This was the beginning of serious trouble. The British, 
tidvaneing In four eolumns on a two hundred mile front, 
hoped to keep Tetewayo too busy at home to have time for 
attacking the European settlements. The invaders, how- 
ever, did not find all things according to their expectations. 
(Ine of the columns crossed the Tngela near the coast, another 
entered the land of the Zulus near New Castle, and a third 
took a position at Rorke’s Drift. Chelmsford himself led his 
division aems's the Buffalo Riwr and pitched camp on the 
side of a steep lull called Tsnndhlwatiu, leaving himself ex- 
posed to a surprise attaek in spile of advice to Hie contrary 
by Kruger and flouliert. Lured by an attaelcing native, 
Chelmsford rushed far (iwa.r from liase Into a trap wliere 
ho suddenly found himself .surrounded by I he Insivest of 
the Zulu warriors on .lanuary 22, The Zulus at- 

tacked thfl Brillsh foree with unwonted .speed and exeelloni 
marksmansliip wllli tlieir aasegals and anuiliilaled the in- 
vading force, leaving 800 white and 500 of tlieir native al- 
lies dead on that hatlletield. This vietoi'y over the British 
eansed groat eonsternalion in Europe. 

Diwsjtly from tlii.s .seeno of great snecess three or four 
thousand Zulus contmiinded by Cetewayo’s brother marched 
on to Rorke's Drift and besieged it. Barrieaded behind im- 
provised fortifications, however, the, British force in charge 
fought off the attackers and prevented the mueh-f eared in- 
vasion of Natal. Panic, nevertheless, reigned in Natal, for 
at the time no one could figure out how far the Zulus could 
advance in the face of diminished forces to oppose them. 

Instead of following up the victory, the natives in keeping 
with their custom look up time in conforming to the ritual 
of purification after battle, and dissension broke out in the 
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ranks of Zulus. This allowed time for every soldier avail- 
able elsewhere in South Africa to come to the rescue. Eng- 
land, stirred by the news of the disaster at Isandhlwana, re- 
versed its policy of compromise and economy and rushed 
10,000 troops to the scene. In the meantime, one of the col- 
umns under Pearson had contrived to reach Bshowe in the 
center of Zululand but had lost their transport to the be- 
siegers. The northern force succeeded in reaching and 
holding Kambula, but a detachment therefrom was defeated 
and their leader killed at Hlohane Mountain the following 
March. Chelmsford took the offensive again after relieving 
his beleagured soldiers by a victory over the Zulus at Gin- 
ginhlovo on the second of April. 

Humiliating defeat, however, was still ahead. A recon- 
noitering party in which Prince Louis Napoleon, Ihe only 
child of Emperor Napoleon III and Prince Eugenie, was 
serving to show his gratitude to the British nation, was sur- 
prised and defeated by the Zulus, who killed the Prince. 
Disraeli felt sufficiently moved to comment thus: “A very 
remarkable people, the Zulus, they defeat our generals; 
they convert our bishops; they have settled the fate of a 
great European dynasty.” 

And these reversals of the British soldiery all but wrecked 
Disraeli’s Government, which rocked and reeled under tlie 
bitter criticism of his apparently failing colonial policy wheu 
in addition to the South African disaster the British had 
to face the possibility of Russian aggression in Afghanistan. 
Prere had to bear the blame of the troubles, and although 
temporarily spared, probably because he was popular among 
the British in South Africa, he had to give place in May, 
1879, to Garnet Wolseley who, a general of the army, took 
over the administration of Natal. Before this change could 
be made effective, however, the forces, led by Chelmsford 
hadf finally engaged and decisively defeated the Zulus at 
Dlundi on July 4, 1879. Cetewayo was taken prisoner. The 
power of the Zulus had actually been broken. 
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This vit’lory Wolst’loy (o earry out the policy of 

Slu'pslouc in dividing tlic Zulus into thirteen indepeiuleuL 
tribes or provinces witli petty chiefs ruliu}? \uuler a llritish 
Kesident rallier Hum under a paramount chief. Thus IJritish 
officer hail no aetunl uutliorily to enforce decrees inaanuieh 
as the British had .not gone so far as to annex Zululand. 
War broke out among the petty chieftains, and to maintain 
order the British had to re.store Oetewayo with a much di- 
minished jurisdiction and limited power. Cetewayo soon be- 
came involved in Avar Avitli that part of the domain placed 
under a rival chief, Wibebu, at Avhose expense, contrary to 
the Avislies of the British he desired to expand; and within 
a short Avliile OetcAvayo was defeated and driven to seek refuge. 
The British burned his capital at TTlundi and destroyed his 
means of support. lie Ava.s finally eapturcd by the British at 
EslioAvo and died there in 1 H83, 

Upon the death of OeteAvayo the trokkors from the Trans- 
vaal Into Znlnland Avere glad to recognisio Binizuhi. us the 
paramount eldef of tlu‘ (hirleen petty chiefs among Avhimi 
ilio remaining portion of Zululand left, to the natives had 
been apportioueil. Tliis proelaiuation of Dinisiiln ns para- 
mount chief was followed by a grant of land to the Boers 
who in 1884 estalilished a ncAv repnlilie. Avith Vyrhoid as the 
eajjital. Kruger, the Boer leader, had his eye on St. Tnuiia 
Bay as the possilile outlet to the ocean in rivalry with those 
AA’hich led only from British ports Avhero their imports Avere 
subject to unjust duties, us they contended. Thus aided, 
Dumulu defeafeit his rival Hibebu ([Isibepu) but he stirred 
up the British Avheu he tried to expand too far. The Dutcli 
had no love for the Zulus, but they might serve as useful 
means to an end. The Boers demanded more land. The 
British stepped in to extend “peace” and became involved 
in a war against Dinizulu. After a brave and stubborn 
ifesistance he had to surrender and was exiled in 1898 to 
St. Helena. 

So much disturbance followed in Zululand, however, that 
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Uim'zulu "was brought back (o restore peace. The colony 
of Natal, moreover, was having trouble with llieir East In- 
dian subjects who, under Mahatma Gandhi, were fearlessly 
fighting disabilities imposed upon them by the Asiatic Law 
Amendment Act of 1907. The colonists were rapidly ex- 
panding into areas formerly reserved by the Zulus and in so 
crowding the natives were reducing them to pillage and war 
to And a subsistence. In the proportion as this encroachment 
progressed the number of raids on the cattle of the Euro- 
pean settlers increased. The natives and the colonists grew 
farther and farther apart as these grievances multiplied, and 
signs of trouble everywhere could be seen. 

As the immediate cause of an outbreak came the imposi- 
tion of a poll tax of one pound on every European and every 
native who did not pay the hut tax of fourteen shillings. Two 
policemen, attempting to collect this tax in the Richmond 
district, were killed. Martial law wa.s declared, a punitive 
force was hastily mobilized, and twelve natives wore speedily 
rounded up and condemned to dealli. Fearing direful re- 
sults from such a sweeping execution, the Earl of Elgin, sec- 
retary of state for the colonies, urged a stay of execution. 
Indignant at such an interference with measures taken to 
protect British subjects in a colony of responsible govern- 
ment, the Natal Government resigned. The Earl of Elgin 
receded from his position, however, and the natives were 
executed three days after the date first set for the purpose. 

This drastic action did not immediately crush the rebel- 
lion. In four other distriets, Mapumulo, Krantzkop, Umvoti, 
and Nkandhla, other natives resumed the warpath, although 
aiot in an organized way. The European forces entered the 
field in time to defeat these rising forces one by one before 
they could become a formidable army by uniting. Bambata 
went down to defeat and death in the battle in the Mome 
Gorge June 9-10, 1906, and Sigananda, leading others was 
soon forced to surrender. By that time the colonial forces 
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had iuercused to 5,000, and McKenzie, tlic commander, easily- 
defeated the two chiefs operating south of the Tngela River. 
The resistance thus broken degenerated into a guerilla war- 
fare, marked by the killing of isolated Europeans and the 
destruction of their property. 

This resistance had been sustained without the open en- 
couragement of Dinizulu who could have made matters worse. 
He started a rebellion the following year, but the insurrec- 
tion was nipped in the bud, and Dinizulu had to surrender. 
He was tried for treason under a special act of Parliament 
late in 1908, and for defending his own native land was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment in Cape Town. 

In 1910 Dinizulu was permitted to retire to a farm in the 
Transvaal, where he soon died. Solomon, the son of the 
deceased, was recognized in 1916 by General Botha, the Pre- 
mier of the Union of South Africa, as chief of the Zulus. 
This did not please the natives, but their power of resistance 
had finally been destroyed. Solomon became a mere marion- 
ette in the hands of the imperialists, who paid liim thi’ee 
hundred pounds a year. Out of this recon.struclion of native 
control came the more clearly defined policy of restricting 
to demarcated areas all the natives whether living as those 
confined to reserves or granted individual ownership in a 
detribalized state. 

MOBBLIEATZE AlfD LOBENQ-OELA 

Out of Chaka’s regime developed another nation known 
as the Ama-Ndebele, Matabele, or Abakwa-Zulu, While not 
typically Zulus they had sufficient of the same blood and 
spirit of the Zulu to speak of this as their origin. About 
1824,' when Chaka had lost his balance and began to turn 
upon his own people, even upon his loyal supporters, Mose- 
likatze (Moselekatse, or Umseligazi), one of Chaka’s generals, 
escaped from that domain with 15,000 of the best soldiers of 
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till* tribe lUitl led them rav away across the Drakensberg Moim- 
tahis into what is now a part of the Transvaal^ 

The immediate oeeasion was fliat Moselikatzo liad refused 
to carry out certain orders of Chakn; and, according to the 
rules of war, this treason meant deatli to him and his fol- 
lowers. Despising the methods of Chaka, whom they con- 
sidered too despotic to serve further, tliey nevertheless used 
the same .system in dealing with others among whom they 
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had to fight on their way to a new home. In the coui’se of 
this flight they had to contend with the Bechuana — ^rep- 
resented by the Bakwena, the Bamangwato, the Bangwahetse, 
and the Barolong. 

‘The story of Mosolilciitzo and Lobonguela may bo gleaned in flag 
meuts from Green’s Bhodet Goes North, Baphool’e The Cape to Cairo 
Dream, and S. M. Molema’s The Bantu. Other sources, of course, are 
.valuable but not easily accessible. In the various worke on Oecil Bhodcs 
these and other natives appear in the picture. 
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The Matabele finally established themselves in the Marikwa 
valley with their capital at Mosega. The migrating Boers, 
however, were on the way to offer them further trouble. 
These voortrekkers had already reached the site of the pres- 
ent Orange Free State and had advanced beyond Thaba Ncho, 
where they met the Matabele, The natives commanded them 
to stop and return whence they came. This order the Boers 
refused to heed, and the Matabele gave them the battle of 
their lives. With the telling fire of grapeshot the Boers 
forced the Matabele to retire temporarily but in the posses- 
sion of aU the cattle, draught oxen and cows of the trekkers. 
With merely their wagons the Boers could go no further, 
and they were doomed to perish upon the spot of their par- 
tial victory ; but, history again repeated itself. The Bai'oloug 
at Thaba Ncho, hostile to the Matabele, came to the rescue 
of the Boers with supplies and cattle. With such help the 
Boers under Gerrit Maritz and a Qriqua regiment, took the 
offensive against the Matabele and forced them to abandon 
Mosega, in the northwestern part of the Transvaal. The 
Matabele then went 400 miles nortlward to a position soutli 
of the Zambesi, now called Matabeloland. There, in ordei 
to fortify their position the Matabele waged destinietivo wars 
on the Bamangwato, the Makalaka subjects of the Mono- 
matapa dynasty, and the Ma^ona, the former inhabitants of 
Matabeleland. Some of those attacked, like the Bamang-, 
wato under Khama, inflicted heavy losses on the Matabele. 
Once settled, however, they built a new nation of scattering 
fragments dislocated from other tribes. Moselikatze chose 
Buluwayo as his capital. 

Trouble lay ahead, however, for the Boers were ever ex- 
panding toward the north and grabbing land. If the natives 
undertook to dislodge them ihey resorted to war on the 
grounds that they had some sort of claim the origin of which 
no one but themselves could ever determine. Under various 
pretexts but for the simple reason to get away from the 
British in the south and be independent to enslave the.,na- 
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tives and uso them only for then* selflKh purposes, the Boers 
under Hendrix PotKieter invaded Mntahcleliuul in 1855. 
Tlie MntJibele, true to their reeord, met the invaders and 
forced them back to their frontier. Tliis victory was suffi- 
cient to guarantee peace to the Matnbele until 1870, when 
Moselikatze died. Ho was succeeded by his son Lohenguela. 

Lobenguela first had to deal with the ever troublesome 
Boers. Tliese interlopers figured out that they needed not 
only sufficient land to sntisf 3 r present needs but to guarantee 
the future development of a modern republic able to cope 
with the Britijsh in South Africa. What they did not con- 
quer the British would. When gold was discovered in Mata- 
beleland the Boers had still another reason for invading that 
domain. The first method employed had been force, now it 
was a method of friendly approach. P. J. Joubert, there- 
fore, speaking for the Boers, addressed to Tjobengucla a most 
deceitfitl hitter on March fl, 1882, and sent gifts for him and 
his wife. 

Joubert exprossod a dosivo to sec Tjobonffuola,“the son of 
his friend, the late Mo.sclikfttzc. He wanted to tell him the 
truth about the stale of thhigs in the world since so many 
things circulated as the truth wore false. He told him of 
the evil deeds of the British and especially of their taking 
away from tlie Boors their country, the Transvaal ; but now 
the British were gone and the country wa.s free, he said, and 
the Boers desired once move to live in friendship with Lo- 
bengnela as they had lived in friendship with Moselikatze. 
For this reason Joubert desired so much to see Lobenguela, 
and he planned to visit him when things became settled. 
Joubert referred to the fact that he was a child when Franz 
Joubert, Jann Joitbert, and Pieter Joubert, thirty-two years 
prior to that time, returned after making with Moselikatze a 
peace which during these years the evil-doers (British) had 
not been able to disturb. Joubert referred to troublesome 
chiefs who had invaded the Boer lands and caused damage 
to property. Evidently Joubert wanted to secure Loben- 
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guela’s assistance in dealing witli them or to prevent him 
from being alarmed should he hear tliat the Boers were 
striking back at such enemies. 

Lobenguela’s task was somewhat different from that of 
his father, who had fought his way through hostile tribes 
to the present site of the nation which he had nobly defend- 
ed against the aggressive Boers. Lobenguela’s task of dealing 
later with the expanding British as well as with the inevi- 
table Boers, however, required nevertheless a man of steel. 
To this requirement he measured up in every detail. The 
European aggressors finally expropriated his land, but had 
Logenguela had the same equipment which they used against 
him they never could have invaded his territory. 

At the time that Lobenguela began to rule over the Mata- 
bele a new problem was facing the natives in Africa, Eu- 
ropeans who had once looked upon the acquisition of terri- 
tory in Africa as a questionable enterprise became gradually 
committed after 1885 to the policy of partitioning that con- 
tinent according to the agreement reached that year at Ber- 
lin. After hard work by direct and indirect methods of 
the most questionable sort Cecil John Rhodes had secured 
the support of the forward looking British imperialists in 
favor of his Cape-to-Oairo dream. Chamberlain was his main- 
stay with the British Government. Concession after concession 
was obtained from the natives, telegraph lines were built, 
railroads constructed, mines opened, resources exploited; and 
about the only developments that tended to check the expro- 
priation were the Mahdi’s movement in the Egyptian Sudan 
and the Fashoda affair with the questions incident thereto. 
The French, hoping to connect their possession in West Africa 
with those in East Africa, conflicted with the British push- 
ing their way from the Gape to Cairo. Rudd, Maguire, 
Roehford, Jameson and Thompson served as the efficient 
agents of Rhodes in most of the South African enterprises 
opening the way from the Cape. 

In dealing with the Matabele natives they found their 
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greatest opposition since the time they had to deal with Din> 
gaan in that celebrated battle on Blood Biver. In the first 
place, Lobenguela had too many of the qualities of Rhodes 
himself to be easily handled. Lobenguela was a clear thinker, 
a man of foresight, a leader who had a program for liis peo- 
ple, and an indomitable will to make hia dreams come true. 
His people had ceased to migrate and no longer made war on 
their neighbors except with cause. The Matabelc desired to 
enjoy the fruits of their industry in peace. To maintain 
the peace Lobenguela believed that it was necessary to keep 
the Europeans as far away from him as possible. Ho had 
no objection to Europeanization from the point of view of 
accepting the be^t methods for the enlightenment of the 
people and development of his territory. To admit Euro- 
peans in large numbers he had learned from experience meant 
the loss of one’s country in the end. Missionaries were finally 
admitted in limited numbers only after Lobenguela felt as- 
sured that they meant to work for the welfare of his people. 

Yet it was difficult for Lobenguela to di-stiiignish belweeii 
the concession-hunter and some one seeking the good of tlu' 
natives. They came from all quarters, Gormans from Iho 
west, Portuguese from the east, and Boers and Englishmen 
from the south. Under pressure Lobenguela finally made a 
mistake in signing with Pieter Qrobler, Kruger’s emissary, 
a treaty upon which the Boers hoped to claim the land of 
the Matabele. The Rev. John S. Moffat, the Assistant Com- 
missioner of the Beehuanaland Protectorate, however', visiled 
Lobenguela at Bulawayo and persuaded him to ropudialo 
the agreement. Nevertheless, in so doing, the chief was merely 
extricating himself from the claws of one hawk to fall into 
those of another. At that time Lobenguela signed an agree- 
ment with Moffat not to enter into any treaty with any other 
foreign state; and Hercules Robinson, the High Commis- 
sioner, not only ratified the agreement secured by Moffat but 
ordered troops northward to close to foreigners the route to 
Matabeleland, Tn the meanwhile the advance guard of British 
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eoneessioiiairt's liad worltwl tliair way ix'ttft'fnlly into Mata- 
beleland by prai'iw'ums al’ rriciulHlup. LiibeuRjida aat-ord- 
ingly had rostra iueil his soUtiors over oager to strike down tlio 
exploiter. 

Rhodes was wise in his generation. lie saw that lie must 
net quiekly. He liad sent one agent after another into l/ohen- 
guela’s territory to obtain some sort of coneession, and they 
were abruptly refused. Tlie expansionists from the Cape 
could not use force at that time, because the Home Govern- 
ment was committed to the policy of safeguarding the rights 
of the natives. But if they could obtain some semblance of 
right to do one thing in Matabeleland, they conld easily find 
some excuse for claiming an additional right and thereby 
induce the Home Government lo intervene to extend “the 
peace of Britain.” Onee- on the gTOiind, they could report 
that a missionary liad been killed, or that a British agent 
had been murdered while in tlte act of extending the trade 
of the liJtupixv. Tli<‘ Honu* (htvernment, then, would he com- 
pelled to act in (issumliig more authority this time and still 
more the next until the bmd would he declared a British 
possession. 

In order to Hecure a right <»f way ami Iho claim to (h« inhi- 
eral wealth of the «‘ouutry U\uUl, Uluxles’ agent, with the as- 
sistance of the Bev. C. 1). Helm, finally sueeewled in ob- 
taining a eouee.sHion “to dig” in one place, as Ijobenguela 
thought, just a.s he had seen the JSuropeaiiH digging at Kim- 
berley. Even in the very beginning Lobenguola had some 
feai's about Ibe trap thus sot, and he refused to receive the 
1,500 stand of arms pxxjiuised for this grant, and lot them 
rust on the spot where they were first deposited on bis ter- 
ritory in Matabeleland. The capitalists interpreted the agree- 
ment as ceding to the exploiters tlie entire mineral wealth of 
Matabeleland, Hearing this, Lobenguela wrote the Queen a 
letter when the agents sent out by Rhodes began to occupy the 
country. 

In his letter Lobenguela showed that he, too, was not lack- 
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ing in diplomacy. Addi'eHaiug llio Qiiocii, he i-erorrod to Iho 
visit of a party desiring a coneetwiou to dig for gold. They 
left him under the impre.ssioii that the operation was to he 
restricted to one spot. He expre.ssed to the Queen his sur- 
prise to learn that these men and those wlioin they repre- 
sented u’ere interpreting the agreement to mean the mineral 
rights of the entire land. liobenguela informed her tliat in 
re-examining the document he found that it contained neither 
his words nor those of the men wdio negotiated with him. 
He had endeavored to get back the original agreement to 
which he had affixed his mark, but they never brought it 
back. Thus he had been led into a trap not only by these 
agents, hut at the suggestion of Moffat and Helm, missionaries 
who professed to he advising Lobenguela in the nnlne of God. 

The letter was sidetracked, in Pact, purposely delayed, 
so as to i-eaeh the Horae Government after things had gone 
so far that the matter could not be couvoniontly readjusted 
in favor of tho Maiabele. At once Lobenguela, having had 
no reply, called a meeting of his indunas and certain ISnvo- 
peans and disavowed his mark on tho doited line, Tlie Mala- 
bele were summoned fo arms to defend their nalivo soil. 
Lobenguela pointed ont the. dajigcrs facing them, tlie e.x- 
propriation of their laud, the dislocation of the people, and 
their ultimate extermination. Fight now even if you die, 
for dih you must under the yoke of the European conqueror. 
Armed with the assegais and in native fashion they pre- 
pared to meet soldiers of Rhodes’ company long since pre- 
pared for the coup. “Wliy do you kill us?” he asked the 
Europeans. “We have done you no harm.” 

Once in the land with the hope of military support to hold 
it on the basis of the concessions obtained, the British ma- 
neuvered next to get rid of the brave Matabele who stood 
ready to put down any invasion of their local rights except 
as provided in the concession as they understood it. The 
Chartered Company desired to recoup from the extensive 
investments in establishing its claim to the frontier and de- 
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sired to assure the large rusli of settlers desiring new homes 
and the hidden mineral wealth of Hatabeleland. Lobeii- 
guela had long restrained his impis, but could not hold them 
in check in case of an effort to take over the whole territory. 
Yet for the final blow at native authority only an excuse wa.s 
needed. 

The desired pretext came when some of the impis of Mata- 
belelaiid, sent to suppress a local chief, attacked at Victoria, 
it was claimed, some of the Mashona servants of the 
British. Jameson, still representmg Rhodes, decided this was 
excuse enough to clear out every vestige of native authority. 
He was in a position to play off one native against the other, 
for along with one of the company’s force of 200 went 225 
Bechuana, and 2,000 natives led by Kliama, the chief of the 
Bamangwatoj and two columns of scttlera advanced upon 
Bulawayo from the northeast. These forces joined on the 
western plateau, and on the Shangaui River they I’mt the 
Matabele October 25, 1893. 

"With their primitive weapons the Matabele fought like 
men and died like heroes in the last great stand of tho Afri* 
can for his native land. With machine guns the invadors 
mowed down so many of the Africans that tliey had to with- 
draw. The Matabele attacked the invaders again at Im- 
bembesi on the first of November, but there the machine 
guns had the same telling effect. Hearing of this disaster, 
Lobengnela bm-ned his great kraal and abandoned Bulawayo. 
The British advanced into the city, and undertook to capture 
the chief, but they failed in the pursuit. A party of thirty 
men endeavoring to capture him were cut off by his rear- 
guard and annihilated. 
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The career oC Moshcsh, another ilistinguished So\ith Afri- 
can, was also somewhat influenced bj' the career of Chaka. 
Moshesh was the builder of an African nation of compara- 
tively recent foi'mation. The nucleus for this development 
came out of the cirtnimstanees incident to the dislocation of 
tribes battled on one side by Chaka ’s forces and on tlie other 
by those of Moselikatze. The latter had broken away from 
Chaka and had led 15,000 of his soldiers to fight their way 
across the Drakensberg Ufountaius, encountering both Boers 
and hostile natives on their way tlii'ough tlie Traiisvaal to 
what was later called Malabelelau<l. Bottled on tlio right 
and th(» lel'l, many of these hard-pressed trihos were exter- 
minated or forced under their mih-chiefs into the areas to 
bo merged witli others. The Basuto nation under the guiding 
hand of hloshesli was (me of tlm two exceptions of those who 
survived this disorder and internal strife.* 

Moshesh was born about 1700. lie was the son of Chief 
Monaheng, or Mokacluine, a great hunter and village chief 
of the royal Bakwena line. Moshesh early came under the 
influence of his cousin, Mohlomi, a wise man who greatly in- 
fluenced his life. One day in an interview with this seer 
the latter prophesied that some day Moshesh would rule men, 
and he cautioned the youth thus; "Leani then to know 
them. And when thou judgest, let thy judgments he jnst. ’ ’ 
Moshesh, following this precept, developed into a man of 
vi.sion. He saw the world from a point of vIcav different 

^Moshewh’s life may bo further studied in Dr, J. Stewart’s Dawn in 
the Dark Continent, The Mnoyolopeiia Sritanniea, Lagden’e The 
Baantoa, and S. Moloma’s The Bantu. 
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from that of most African chiefs. Aloaliesh was humane, 
truthful, sagacious, peaceful, and forward-looking in the 
hope of a better day for Africa. This millcjiium he thought 
would come, not in the continuation of sclf-e-Kterminating 
wars, but in learning from others the best of their culture 
to unite with the best in that of Africa for a regeneration 
and growth unto a higher stature. His intellectual gifts and 
diplomacy placed him above most of the Europeans with 
whom he had to deal in later years. His character .showed 
a rare combination of vigor and moderation. In his first 
contest with the Zulus he repulsed them but treated them 
so generously that they refrained from Xurtlier raids. He 
tried later thus to deal with Europeans, but they reacted to 
the contrary. 

Moshesh began his career during the troublous years of 
1821-1825. He received as followers the remnant of deci- 
mated Balcwena tribes under subdue fs and those Zulus who 
had the courage to break away from Ohaka and make haste 
to more settled quarters. Moshesh then emigrated to the 
all but impregnable mountain fastnesses to Tliaba Bosigo, in 
what is now called Basutoland. lie had been attacked in 
his first home at Butho-Butho hy Hekeuyela and the Batlakoa 
and had led his people farther to a place secure from i*auls 
and forays. At Thaha Bosigo his problem of settlement 
was not difdcult, for the country had as inhabitants only 
some small Becoana tribes and Bushmen dans; and when 
they were once established there no aggressor could easily 
dislocate them. The Matahele once tried to charge these 
heights and dispossess the Basuto, hut Moshesh drove them 
hack in defeat. To appease their hunger and to show his 
humanity he sent them cattle to feed them on their way 
home. 

Other tribes repaired to this mountain stronghold, and 
Moshesh received them. Although many of them were Zulus, 
the majority were Bechuana and tended to conform more 
closely to the culture of the latter hy whom the others 
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were absorbed. Their language, for oxaniplo, was a inodifl' 
cation of the Beolmaua tongue ■which became known aa Seso- 
tho or Sesuto. The people called themselves Basotho, or 
Basutho (Basuto) ; but, since their neighbors had to go north 
to reach them they were called tlie Makosic, or Northernera, 

Once united, the Basuto did not experience the internal 
strife whicli often developed in African nations. They were 
doubtless held together by the fear of being conquered or 
destroyed by their warlike neighbors from whom they had 
taken flight. Prom the founding of the nation there seemed 
to be the rule to bear the ills which they had rather than run 
the risk of plunging into greater troubles by rebellion. The 
Basuto had to look out always for the dangers from their 
disputes with the Barolongs, whose tribes centered around 
Thaba Ncho as their capital. Next there were the Boera ever 
ready to peneti'ate areas occupied by the tribes to take both 
land and cattle, and to enslave the natives. This policy 
became more pronounced after 18!16, when the Great Trek 
took place north of the Orange River under Hendrik Bol- 
gieter. During the years of quietude, however, Moshesh had 
cultivated the arts of peace and built up an industrious, 
progressive, and loyal people. They finally attained a homo- 
geneity far removed from the diversity of elements from 
which they sprang. 

The migrating Boers offered the first test of this new na- 
tion. These interlopers after pushing their way into the na- 
tive areas harassed the Basuto beyond the point of endur- 
ance. To justify their aggression the Boers eoneooted all 
sorts of fabrications which they published to the world as 
a vindication of their land-grabbing and man-stealing. Since 
these Boers were escaping from the domination of the British 
at the Cape and were their enemies, the Basuto asked the 
British for help against the attackers. Th©_Britishj how- 
ever, failed to respond favorably. At that time the settlers 
at the Gape and the colonial office in London saw no ad- 
vantage for themselves in such an intervention. 
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In 1840 the lia«uto anti the Boars met in baltlo to settle 
their (lifl'erences, l)ut a decisive victory was not clairaerl 
for either jiarty, and aubsetiueut events complicated matters. 
EtuleavoriiiK to play one ICuropeau element aftainst the other, 
Moshesh conclnded in 1841 a treaty with the British through 
Sir George Napier of the Gape, bringing his country imdcr a 
sort of Briti.sh protection. The agreement from the British 
point of view meant merely to exploit the country through the 
representative sent to the court of Moshesh. The troubles 
with tho Baralongs of Thaba Neho and with the Boers con- 
tinued in spite of this arrangement, and the British actually 
betrayed the Basuto in giving no support. The Basuto, then, 
took up arms on their own behalf. This effort at self-de- 
fense set the British against the Basuto. 

Tho justice of their cause, however, is shown by reports on 
the situation at Ihi.s time ksued by French missiouarics whom 
Moshesh had invited to his country. Kcferring to Mosbeiih’s 
ononiies, esiK’cinlly (he Boers, one of theso missionaries 
mentioned “an unwarranted diHregurd of their rights, tho 
past history, the di(T('renl hahits, the relative po.silion and the 
rosi)eelivo wants of tlie nalivo populalion.” “This,” ho 
.saitl, “had Uni Ihe nalives to suspect the Government of a 
disposition to divide mul rule. . . . Naliirul rights, past 
grievances, past benelUs, past engagements and treaties, 
feudal allegiances, kindred lies, family bonds have been dis- 
carded and overlooked.” 

Drawn into Ihe dispute between the Basnto and Boors in 
1851, the British proclaimed its sovereignty over Orange 
Free ,State; and, re-enforeod’by tho Baralong of Thaba Neho 
in keeping with tho custom of setting one tribe against an- 
ollier, the Biuti-sh attacked and defeated the Basuto under 
Moshesh at Vierfort. Tho Basuto, however, had not been 
conquered. This reverse had merely aggravated these na- 
tives, and they prepared for tho British when they invaded 
their country again with another army under Sir George 
Cathcart in 1852. The British advanced in three columns. 
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One got into ambush and had to beat a hasty retreat, an- 
other the Basuto repulsed in attack, and the third had to 
hide in the rocks until retirement was possible the next 
morning. Moshesh had defeated the British humiliatingly 
and forced them to leave his country. 

And so, the British discovered a new nation in Africa, 
a formidable type of African with whom they would have to 
reckon. In the negotiations which followed Catheart said, 
“Another advantage I gained was in the acquaintance with 
Chief Moshesh, whom I found to be not only the most en- 
lightened but the most upright Chief in South Africa, and 
one in whose good faith I put the most perfect confidence,, 
and for whom, therefore, I have a sincere respect and regard. ’ ’ 

Knowing that the Boers conld seenro arms through the 
British in Cape Colony and Natal, and in the final outcome 
would be better prepared for war than Africans, Moshesh 
sought to treat the British generously. Ho hoped they might 
follow the example of the Zulus who, appreciating Iho hu- 
manity of Moshesh when he had defeated thorn, refrained 
from further raid.s. Moshesh, thei’efore, advised Iho Brilisli 
to withdraw because, although defeated, their expedition had 
been sufficiently punitive in what they had taken and de- 
stroyed. Peace Avas made with tlxe British in 181)2 at the 
conclusion of the first Basuto war. 

During these years of numerous troubles the British ad- 
ministration in South Africa was grappling with the prob- 
lem of maintaining its authority over the trekker republics 
and the consequent matter of federation for economy in car- 
rying out a native and foreign policy. The natives, facing 
dispersion to inhospitable parts where they were destined 
to die of starvatimi, could not be restrained from disputing 
authority in areas where they had’ long lived. The nhiaf 
trouble in his case, however, was that of the Basuto with 
the Boers of the Orange Free State. The Boers could al- 
ways find some complaint to justify their aggression; but a.s 
Moshesh once aptly said, the only sin he had committed 
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-was that he possessed a good and fertile country. Thb 
British had tried to wash their hands of frontier troubles 
by renouncing in 1854 their sovereignty over the Orange 
Free State, but this merely left the Boers free so to press 
upon the natives as to make them a menace to the British fron- 
tier. The Boer settlers had long since taken up the lands 
of the Basuto on the Caledon River and defied the natives 
to reclaim them. President Boshof, of the Orange Free 
State, undertook in February, 1858, to check the “intru- 
sion” of the natives into -what they considered their own ter- 
ritory. Charging the Basuto with stealing Boer cattle, he is- 
sued a proclamation that any further effort in this direc- 
tion would be considered an act of war. 

This was the very position into which Moshesh desired to 
force Boshof at the time that he felt that the Free State 
would not be able to defend the Boer claims. Those Boers 
were allied with one of Moshesh ’s enemies, a chief named 
Jan Letele, but they could not expect encouragement from 
the British to whom they were hostile, Moshesh, therefoi'c, 
urged further encroachment upon that torritoi-y rather than 
restrain his followers as the head of the Oi’ange Free State 
proclaimed that he should do. War consequently broke out 
in 1858. 

The Free Stators made the most of their precarious situa- 
tion, but with their thinly settled frontier they were unable 
to repel attacks of the brave and formidable Basuto. The 
Free Staters, moreover, had practically no funds in the 
treasury -with which to finance such a war and had no hope 
of income from import duties since those went to the British 
ports through which their goods came into the Orange Free 
State. Boshof thought as the last resort to effect an alliance 
with the Transvaal or the Gape; and, since the government 
at the Cape refused, his only resort was the Transvaal. 
Governor Grey, of Cape Colony, did not like any such union 
as it would be prejudicial to the interests of the Cape, and 
he succeeded in blocking that plan by threatening to modify 
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the C'ouveuliou o£ lUoemi'oiiUMu wliiiOi was a i-oiuliliDna) 
withdrawal of llrilish Hovereijfuly over the Free .State, 

In the meantime, Mo.sliesU wa.s makiu" headway uKaiiihl 
the Free .State, meetiny raid with raid and atlaek with ut- 
laek. Yet he realized at the annie time that, slunild the 
union with either the Cape or the Tran.svaal be effeeted. 
he would be in the precarioiw position of losing ail rather 
than the particular territory whieli he contested. Moshesh 
agreed, then, to yield to Sir George Grey’s negotiation for 
peace between hi-s nation and the Orange Free State. This 
settlement, however, svorked out to the detriment of the ae- 
tual victor in the war in the so-called Treaty of Aliwal. The 
British authoritiisj were not seeking to build up any great 
native state. What they were trying to do was merely to 
prevent their enemies, tho Boers, from profiting unduly by 
uiMiuisition of territory which they hoped some day would 
fall iut(» the haiuls of tho British. The Boors not only 
littd grabbl'd a large portion of Basuloland hut had currieil 
away 40,000 enttle, .1,000 hor.sPs and 10,000 slicep as a war 
indemnity.' They took, moreover, two sons of Moslicsh as 
hostages anil exiielleil from Basutoland the Freneh mission- 
aries who had espoused tlie cause of llio natives. 

Following the Ha.suto War of 1851, came other difficnl- 
ties, Tho question of land occupied by the settlers and 
claimed by the natives as theirs became a problem of great 
coneern. Tn his advancing years, moi'cover, Moshesh proved 
to bo less efficient in restraining bis subchiefs and their 
fighting men from rushing further across the so-called fron- 
tier to defend their claims. Yet the situation was so de- 
plorable that tho natives had to act in fighting extermina- 
tion. The crowding of horses and cattle on an area inade- 
quate for pasturing animals and feeding the natives left 
them no other remedy but war. At the same time on the 
Free State side there was an eagerness to enter upon land- 
grabbing by furthering a scheme for the extension of that 
frontier. Cattle stealing and raids of both sides character- 
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ized the prolonged dispute in this area as the ruthless traders 
and border chieftains disputed the territory between tliem. 

The Basutos were great sufferers in tliis ease, however, 
because the hostile chief, Jan Lotele, was stealing the cattle 
of the Basutos and disposing of them to white thieves who 
rushed these animals across the frontier into the Free State 
and sold them. Both Pretorius, the head of the Free State 
at this time, and Moshesh, therefore, appealed again to the 
Cape to take measures to improve the situation. Governor 
Wodehouse refused to aid Moshesh. The Free State had ef- 
fected a union with the Transvaal, but it did not at first 
prove to be of any consequence. 

Finally, when Pretorius had passed out of the presi- 
dency and had been succeeded by Brand as head of the 
Orange Free State, Governor Wodehouse was called upon 
to arbitrate the Basuto Border dispute. The decision award- 
ed to the Free State a large portion of the disputed land 
which the white pioneers had claimed. Instead of settling 
matters this unsettled everything. Hostility developed 
among the Basutos, and they could not be restrained from 
open war which broke out in June, 1865, 

The economic condition of the Transvaal and even that 
at the Cape at that time was not such as to justify any ag- 
gressive policy against the natives. While the European 
settlers of various South African republics were very much 
stirred up to enter the war against the Basutos because of 
continuous raids, it was realized that at the same time 
the natives themselves both in Kaffraria and Basutoland were 
likewise moved. The trouble with the Zulus had not yet 
ended although their power apparently had been broken. 
Yet the High Commissioner, insisting on neutrality, pre- 
vented volunteers of the Cape and Natal from interfering in 
the Basuto war. 

In the meantime the forces of the Free State were doing 
the best they could in trying to carry the Basuto strong- 
holds of Berea and Vechtkop, but they had failed to gain 
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possession of the key fortress of Tlinha Itosiso. A Transvaal 
commando gave the Free Staters some assistance in help- 
ing the campaign against these positions. The best they 
could do, however, wa.s to make the border uninhabitable 
for both the native.? and the settlers. The Boers, nevaxdheless, 
continued their attacks north with increasing vigor and set 
themselves to di.spos.ses.s the Ba-suto altogether or force Mo- 
shesh to agree to their overlordship. 

Mosliesh, however, well knew that he could not afford to 
fall into Bueh cruel hands. Fearing that the Free Staters 
might triumph in the conflict and ultimately carry out their 
plan, Moshesh again appealed to the British Government 
to annex the territory. Governor Wodehonse referred the 
matter to the Secretary of State and offered at the same 
time his mediation in the combat. Because of an extensive 
destruction of U»e crops and of the cattle of the Free State 
at the border, the Btvsuto faced a menace of famine for the 
winter and llierefnre had to enter upon negotiations. The 
settlement, tlnui, worked out dwastrously to the Basuio in 
tho Treaty of Tlmbu Bosigo in April, 1860. Koshesh lost 
half of the fertile land of his country and had to bo cou- 
lent with aceepting a smaller area into which his natioTi had 
to bo crowded. 

For this reason almost before the treaty could bo signed 
tho natives began to violate the agreement. The pangs ot 
hunger and staiwation faced them in their cramped quar- 
ters. The natives wore driven out of tho border territory 
again, but some provisiou had to be made in offering the 
Basixtos land for I’csorves in that disputed area. The Basu- 
tos, moreover, repudiated the treaty and again appealed 
to tho British for annexation, a thing that the British Gov- 
ernment had i*epeatedly frowned down upon because of the 
increasing expense which the Government thought would 
be involved. Then, there was a dispute as to whether Basu- 
toland should be annexed to Natal or to the Cape. Wode- 
house Anally proclaimed the annexation to the Cape on 
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Marcli 12, 1868. Tiid Free Htaters protested and eould be 
satisfied by tlie Britisli only when Ibey Juvarded llie rcpub' 
lie a large strip of Basutoland in tlie Couveutioii of Alhval 
ill February, 1869. Tliis, however, was dubbed by the mis- 
sionaries such a robbery that, under fire also from the 
Aborigines Protection Society, Parliament came ahmwt to 
the point of producing a crisis; but the Secretary of State 
ratified the agreement in March, 1870, the very month ivlien 
M'Oshesh died. The British functionary did not want to ex- 
tend these annexations but had to do so to keep ahead of 
the Boers. 

The reduced area of the Basuto forced upon them a new 
economy. They no longer had sufiRcieiit laud for pasturage 
and thereafter had to abandon cattle raising to some extent 
and devote more time to aginculture. Niimber.s of these na- 
tives had to leave their tribal areas and eillier work for 
wages on the farms of Europeans or servo tliem as labor- 
ers in industry. The diseovory of gold on llic Tati Kiver 
in 1867 made it seem desirable to force iiatives into crowded 
areas from which they would be starved into industry.- 

Moshesh -was sueeeedod by his sou, Lctsio. No disturbance 
of the peace marked his reign except the War of Guns which 
broke out in 1880. The trouble grew out of extending to 
Basuto the Disarmament Act of Cape Colony with the hope 
of annexing the remaining territory and depriving the ehief.s 
of power. The immediate cause of this extension of the Dis- 
armament Act was the formidable rising of the Quthing 
Chief, Morosi, in the southern district of Basutoland. It re- 
quired Cape troops a long time to secure the strongholds 
and restore peace, for the application of this act was fraught 
•with the greatest danger. The Basuto were like the liberty- 
loving Swiss of the mountains. They were very skeptical of 
any movement to encroach npon their natural rights. Basu- 
to laborers, returning with guns from the diamond fields, 
moreover, had encouraged the iiation to believe that they 
oonld repeat the demonstration of their military prowess 
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shown on the Irnttldiolds of Berea and Isandlilwana and drive 
the wliitcs out of that part of Africa, 

On this policy, loo, the British were divided. The parly of 
thc.oppo,sitiou of (lie Cape fiovernmeut opposed the elfort, 
and the Aliorifyines I’mteetion Society in London added a 
firm protest. On the side of the Basnto spoke out friend- 
ly missionaries wiio urged the natives not to give up their 
guns. Lord Kimberly, again in charge of tlio Colonial Of- 
fice, repudiated all responsibility, but ac(iuie.sced hi the use 
of force to compel disarmament. To start the conflagration, 
Spriggs, the Cape Premier, doubled the hut tax and proposed 
to confiscate a part of the Quthing territory as an indemnity 
for the expenses of the prolonged campaign against Morosi. 
While Letsie, tlie Paramount Chief, was willing tlms to agree 
in order to keep the peace, LorolJiodi, his son, led the masses 
into rebellion in Septomher, 1880, Unfortunately for the 
British, moreover, tlic rebellion cxttmded to Qriqualaud, 
oast to the Twnhu.s, and other tribe.s sontli of the .Dralcons- 
herg nionntuiuH. 

Divided id liome, the Itritish did not present a bold .front 
in hatlle, ,lii the mmiutniii r«.stufts.se.s tlie Britisli mot with 
one j’evevHo aflcr nnoUier with tlieir troops eut to jiiecos by 
the Bnsnto. How lo got out of the trap the British did not 
know, Hoverses which they had .sulfered at the hand of 
tlio Basnto hud struck a severe blow at white prestige in 
South Africa, The British finally extricated themselves 
from this position hoforo the modern world and patched up 
some kind , of peace in April, 1861. The. Basnto promised to 
give up their guns, but only a few old, practically worn- 
out muskets were turned over, and the British did not dare 
exact any war indemnity. Sprigg’s Government fell, and 
Thomas Seanlen, his successor, denounced both the Disarma- 
ment Act and the Robinson Award which imposed a fine 
of cattle on the Basnto. 

The Cape- Government now had succeeded to the posi- 
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tion of the Boers in antagonizing the Basuto. After this 
trouble, however, the Basuto nation was placed under Ihe 
domination of the Imperial Government which assured more 
liberty than when attached to the Cape. The British Gov- 
ernment had thus reversed its decision not to extend its 
authority over the lands of the interior. If they had not 
the Boers would have acquired that territory. The European 
nations at that time, moreover, were on the eve of the rush 
into the interior of Africa. 

That the Basuto contrived to exist in the midst of such 
harassing enemies on all sides was due to the foresight and 
states ma nship of their founder and leader. Moshesh was a 
wise ruler who adhered to the principles of equity and jus- 
tice. He believed in sound laws, education, the advance- 
ment of trade, the protection of property, and the abolition 
of the liquor traffic imported from Europe. In all this he was 
unselfish. He labored not for personal aggrandizement but for 
the public good. All these things he accomplished as an 
animist. He welcomed missionaries to his connti'y, but did 
not become a Christian until near the end of his career. He 
said that he would watch the introduction of Christianity 
as one does an egg until it hatches. 

Letsic, Moshesh ’s successor, died in 1891 and was followed 
by his son, Lerothodi, under whom the people made perma- 
nent progress in peace. The Basuto were restrained by Great 
Britain from striking at their former enemies, the Boers, 
during the South African War. Nothing disturbed the peace 
thereafter until the death of Lerothodi in 1905. lie was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Letsie II, who reigned only eight years. 
In 1913 Griffiths, a Christian chief, became the ruler and 
showed in his administration of affairs some of those de- 
sirable, qualities fotmd in Moshesh. In the First World War 
the Basuto, through Griffiths, offered England men to fight her 
battles in Europe and contributed 52,000 pounds to the war 
fund. 
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Moshesli was the clueE factoV in the development of the 
Basuto nation. These people belonged to the first division of 
the Bantu stock in South Africa composed of both the Bech- 
uana and the Basuto. The Bechuauas compi'ised the Bahala- 
liai’i, Batlapiug, Barolong, Bakwena, Bahurutse, Bamaug- 
wato, and Baiigwaketse. These tribes succeeded each other 
in their migratioas southwesterly into South Africa ; but with 
the exeepliou of the Batlapings’ attack on the Transvaal and 
the Free State Boers in 1857 and the Basutos’ stand against 
the interloper.s these native's did not offer much resistance to 
the inva<Ier. Tlioy did little to stop the raids of the Hulus 
or the Malabele mul llie Mantatisi hordes. 

The Bumangwato, however, offer a slight exception to this 
rule, They reached their liighest development under Kharaa 
11. This leu<lcr and builder was the son of Sekhoma, who 
was the third son of Khari, a clescenclaut of Ngwato, the 
founder of Uioho people. Matliibo succeeded Ngwato, and 
then came Khama I when a part of his father’s people went 
with his hrnther to found the Batauana. At the close of the 
reign of Khari Sekhoma, the third son undertook to obtain 
the entire inheritance by disposing of bis brothers. After 
dispatching one ho found an insurmountable obstacle in his 
lirother Maeheng, who took i-efnge among Moselikatze’s war- 
riors and returned with sufficient power to depose Sekhoma; 
but Macheiig became so despotic that the people restored 
Sekhoma. 

An epoch was reached when Khama II was born to Sek- 
homa about 1830. This young man came under the influence 
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of inissiouariea and embraced their faith, lie did not please 
his father in adhering to Glmslian living, which was cotiaid- 
ered an undesirable innovation. Khama was accordingly 
driven out of the coxuitvy, but these differeuce.s were adjusted, 
and he contrived to return and succeed his father. Under 
Kliania some power of resistance developed. Wlicn Macheng 
returned the second time to claim the throne the people were 
so well satisfied that they did not take his claim seriously. 

The people prospered and developed one of the most pro- 
gressive areas on the continent with their chief town of 30,- 
OOO. This was the largest purely African settlement on the 
continent, Khama’s father could drive hack the Matabele 
army and Khama himself inflicted heavy losses on their 
forces in 1862 and 1870. Other tribes unable to offer the in- 
vader such resistance came to the Bamangwalo for protection. 
This made the nation still more poweiTnl, for Khama, unlike 
the other Bechuana chiefs, welcomed these people as fellow- 
subjects and equals rather than ns slaves. MoselikatKO said 
of him, “Khama is a man. There is no other man among 
the Bechuana.’’^ 

Greater troubles came in the disputes with tl>c land-grab- 
bing Boers. After the discovery of gold at Tali in 1867 by 
Karl Maueh and of iron and copper in Masbona in 1868, tlio 
Boers had other reasons for expanding into that area. From 
1865 to 1885 the Bamangwato were harassed by these invad- 
ers who were migrating from the British, whom they dis- 
liked. Khama, then, could play one European against the 
other. During these years the British had xio definite policy 
of taking over the interior, and tliey uttered many protesta- 
tions and sometimes came to the resciie of the natives. Yet 
Khama seemed to have had no thought of uniting Africans 


'Khama is treated in moat of the works of znissionaries who seivcd 
in his part of Africa. Hephnm. has entitled his work TmeWly Tears in 
Khama' s Country. Bent in his The Suinei Cities of Mashonaland 
pays Khama high trihute, Khama ’s record is interwoven in all eom- 
ptehnisive histories of South Afiioa. 
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for Africa. He -was satisfied with keeping peace within his 
restricted area. At the time of Piet Grobler’s venturing 
into disputed temtory after having negotiated that infamous 
treaty with Lobenguela Khama’s forces attacked and killed 
a deed for which Khama later had to compensate. Yet 
in the destruction of Lobenguela by the British Chartered 
Company’s forces Khama assisted in leading 2,000 of his 
soldiers to make the attack. 

"When hard pressed by the Boers, Khama sent the British 
Government in 1876 an appeal to come to his rescue. These 
pioneering Boers intended to annex the Bamangwato to 
the Transvaal. Khama said in referring to the Boers, ‘‘Their 
actions are cruel among us black people. We are like com- 
modity to them. They sell us and our children. . . There 
are three things which distress me very much — war, sell- 
ing people, and drink. All these things I shall find in the 
Boers, and it is these things which destroy people to make 
an end of them in the country. The custom of the Boers 
has always been to cause people to be sold, and today they 
are still selling people.” 

This appeal from Khama, coming at about the same time 
that Montisioa, of the Baralong tribe was asking the British 
for similar aid against the Boers, doubtless helped to change 
the British African policy of non-intervention in native 
affairs. The politicians of Cape Colony, ever antagonistic to 
the Boers, supported the policy of intervention and the pe- 
titions were answered by the Warren Expedition in 1878 
and 1885 into the heart of Bechuanaland, The country became 
British and in the end about what it would have been if the 
Boers had conquered it. 

Khama had neither experience nor history to guide him in 
dealing with the Europeans. He finally accepted as the 
truth the words of the missionaries who preached a more 
intelligent manifestation of God than the fetishism of Africa. 
He did not know from history that these Christians professed 
Christ as their ideal only with their lips while su^tituting 
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their program of vaoial niitoeriicy iis llieir supreme (livinity, 
or Rod of Rods. Khama’s people anil other Afrieans learned 
later hy i*xi>eriouee that in the final analysis one European 
master is about as undesirable as llie oilier. The British 
granted him eonsideralioim uol ueeorded any otlier Afriean, 
chiefly for tlie reason that he prefeiTod the domination of 
the British to that of the Boers. The British, however, had 
no special interest in the natives e.Keept so far as they could 
he used under Kliama as a means to an end. A few mis- 
sionaries established in that area schools and hospitals which 
showed what cotiUl be done to bring these people the benefits 
of modern culture, but the ma.sscs in thi.s once most highly 
favored part of Africa have been left in a condition not far 
removed from that obtaining when the Boers prior to the 
establishment of the Union of South Afriea had full sway in 
dealing with (lie nalives. Since that time the expanding 
Boers have ever tried (o enforco their policy as a national 
program for the natives in parts where they were once sup- 
posedly libei'ally treated hy the British, 

Eor thus luniing his eountry over to the British and the 
exploiters npproaeliing in the guise of ChrLstians IChama has 
been highly iirnised by the eoonomie inpierialists who have 
thereby profiled. Other chiefs who stood their ground like 
men were I'alled rascals, tliieves, and murderers wliile Khama 
passed os a sober ruler, an honest man, a Christian gentle- 
man ruling over a people whom he had taught honesly, the 
see^irily of properly, temperance, the art of peace, law, and 
justice. Bent, in paying Khama a high tribute on pages 23 
(0 27 of his “The Euiiic<J Cities of Uashmaland,” recorded 
this estimate: 

“I must say I looked forward with great interest to seeing 
a Juan with so wide a reputation for integrity and enlighten- 
ment as Khama has in (South Africa. Somehow, one’s spirit 
of scepticism is on the alert on such occasions, especially 
when a Negro is the case in point; and I candidly admit that 
T advanced towards Palapwe fully prepared to find the chief 
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of the Ba-Mangwato a rascal and a hypocrite, and I left his 
capital, after a week’s stay there, one of his most fervent 
admirers. 

“Not only has Khama himself established his reputation 
for honesty, but he is supposed to have inoculated all his 
people with the same virtue. No one is supposed to steal in 
Khama ’s country. Ho regulates the price of the goat you 
buy; and the milk vendor dare not ask more than the regu- 
lation price, nor can you get it for less. One evening, on our 
journey from Shoshong to Palapwe, we passed a loaded 
wagon by the roadside, with no one to guard it save a dog; 
and surely, we thought, such confidence as this implies a 
security for property rare enough in South Africa. . . . 

“Everything in Khama ’s country is conducted with the 
rigour — one might almost say bigotry — of religious enthusi- 
asm. The chief conducts in person native services, twice 
every Sunday, in his large round kotla, at which he expects 
a large attendance. He stands beneath the traditional tree 
of justice, and the canopy of heaven, quite in a patriarchal 
style. . . . 

“The two acts, however, which more than anything else 
display the power of the man, and perhaps his intolerance, 
are these: Firstly, he forbids all his subjects to make or 
drink beer. Anyone who knows the love of a kaffir for his 
porridge-like beer, and his occasional orgies, will realise the 
power one man must have to stop this in a whole tribe. Even 
the missionaries have remonstrated with him on this point, 
representing the measure as too strong; but he replies, ‘Beer 
is the source of all quarrels and disputes. I will stop it’ 
Secondly, he has put a stop altogether to the existence of 
witch doctors and their craft tliroughout all the Ba-Mangwato 
— another instance of his force of will, when one considers 
that the national religion of the Bechuana is merely a belief 
in the existence of good and bad spirits which haunt them 
and act on their lives. All members of other neighbouring 
tribes are uncomfortable if they are not charmed by their 
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witch doctor every two or three days. ... On one occasion 
he did what I doubt if every English gentleman would do. 
He sold a ho.rse for a high price, which died a few days 
afterwards, whereupon Ehama returned the purchase money, 
considering that the illness had been acquired previous to 
the purchase taking place. . . - 

“There is something Teutonic in Khama’s imperial disci- 
pline, but the Bechuana are made of different stuff to the 
Germans. They are by nature peaceful and mild, a race 
with strong pastoral habits, who have lived for years in dread 
of Matabele raids; consequently their respect for a chief 
like IQiama — ^who has actually on one occasion repulsed the 
foe, and who has established peace, prosperity, and justice 
in all his borders — ^is unbounded, and his word is law. 

“Khama pervades everything in his town. He is always 
on horseback, vi-siting the fields, the stores, and tho outlying 
kraals. lie lias a word for everyone; he calls evei-y woman 
‘my daughter’ and every man ‘niy son’; he pats tho little 
children on the head. lie is a veritable father of his people, 
a curious and unaeconutablo outcrop of mental power and 
integrity amongst a degraded and powerless race. . . . Per- 
haps lie may be .said to bo tho only Negro living whose 
biography would repay the writing.’’ 

lOiaraa’s contribution was purely temporary — one growing 
out of a misconception of the situation dominated by men 
who had come to Africa in the name of God but served the 
economic imperialists in expropriating the country. His life 
offers the African little to inspire him toward regaining a 
place among men. Khama -may be duplicated many times in 
the history of the Negro in contact with the ever aggressive 
Oaucasian. 

Khama himself lived to see what could be expected from 
the British to whom he had given his country. Although 
lauded as the most famous and respected chief in South 
Africa, when he was entertained at a luncheon by Ihe Dnke 
of Westminster while on a visit to England in 1895 a wave 
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of indignation and disgust swept over South Africa. The 
thought of thus recognizing a Bantu ruler as the equal of 
an Englishman of rank was so revolting that the Caucasian 
claims of superiority as a necessity for race supremacy had to 
he asserted and reiterated. 

Khama continued loyal to his superiors in spite of in- 
clinations to honor him less. He declared his undying loyalty 
to the King of Great Britain during the First World War and 
sent one thousand pounds as a token of his appreciation. He 
doubtless had reason to be thankful that his country had not 
been overrun by the Boers who would have exterminated the 
Bamangwato or reduced them to serfdom. During these 
years his people had been able to live in comparative peace 
when they could make progress along agricultural and edu- 
cational linos in the hope of a still better day. At the pres- 
ent time, however, this day does not seem to be dawning. 
The country, like other such protectorates, is now adminis- 
tered by tho Imperial Government represented in South 
Africa by a High Commksioner. 

Although tlio Bamangwato are not yet governed from 
Bloomfoutein, the Boors now incorporated into the Union of 
South Africa and dominating the policy of that country to- 
ward the natives, still hope to see their plans carried out in 
that area. In our day the Boer and the British are one in 
reducing the natives to serfdom. Khama’s intentions were 
good. Ho was permitted to see some advantage in the co- 
operation ‘which he had given the exploiter, but his successors 
have felt the heel of oppression. Since Khama’s day many 
changes have been made so as to reduce the sub-chiefs to 
marionettes under the representative of the British. No one 
in Beohuanaland is recognized there as paramount chief, a 
position of dignity which passed apparently with Khama 
when he died in February, 1923. 
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IN EAST AFRICA 

Into the area opened np by the defeat of Lobenguela went 
iiuinerous Bnropean settlers and smaller trading oorp()rations 
which were the forerunners of Rhodes’ South African Com- 
pany taking over the land and minerals of the Mashonas and 
the Matabeles. This part of the continent has been organized 
by the Imperial Government as Southern Rhodesia. Going 
north across the Zambesi one finds Northem Rhodesia, which 
Rhodes and his Company also once owned but later turned 
over to the British Empire. The natives of this area have 
been depopulated by sleeping sickness and forced labor on 
the plantations and in the mines, but the Barotse, founded 
by their distinguished Chief Lewanika, still exist on an area 
by themselves under a nominal paramount chief who is per- 
mitted to govern in local matters according to native customs 
under a system of so-called indirect rule. The Barotse have 
a national school at Mongu. 

Running along the eastern border of Northern Rhodesia is 
Nyasaland, which on the east is bounded by Lake Nyasa. 
This is considered a protectorate under indirect rule, but in 
reality it is a crown colony. David Livingstone was the first 
missionary to reach these parte. For what he had done in 
opening up that part of tiie continent Scotchmen established 
a mission there in his honor in 1876. Around this as a nucleus 
they built up a center of economic and political importance in 
the region and called it Blantyre. Backed hy British capital, 
traders from this center launched the African Lakes Company 
with sufficient missionary backing to justify the provision that 
some of the income from the enterprise would go to religious 
work. The saving of the natives’ souls went along peaceably 
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■with robbing them of their property for awhile, hut the in- 
famous scheme incurred so mudi displeasure of both the Yao 
and the Arabs on the gromids that conflict with the Company 
followed, and one missionary was killed. This upset both 
evangelism and trade to the extent that the exploiting cor- 
poration suffered. The Portuguese, invading the territory 
about this time, decided to annex it, and only an ultimatum 
from the British Government in 1890 saved it for the Empire, 
and its “protection” was extended to the country the next 
year. The area was then pacified, -with Sir Harry Johnston 
as High Commissioner. The African Lakes Company, was 
absorbed by the South Africa Company, which acquired in the 
transaction almost three million acres of land in Nyasaland, of 
which the chiefs had been robbed. 

Tanganyika and Uganda in the east constitute another area 
in which grave questions developed. The Germans took over 
that of Tanganyika against the most hostile manifestations of 
the natives to the contrary. Once in possession after five years 
'of struggle culminating in the Maji-Maji Rebellion in 1905, 
the Germans reduced it to order in their characteristic fash- 
ion — expi'opriating the land, shooting down hostilo Africans, 
and forcing the natives to labor as serfs. 

Uganda, on the other hand, although handicapped by relig- 
ious strife imported by Catholic and Protestant missionaries 
and an unjust allotment of land, is considered one of the 
most prosperous and advanced parts of Africa. It is made 
up of such African states as Baganda, Bunyoro, Ankole and 
Toro and inhabited by a prosperous Hamitie-Bantu people 
called the Japanese of Africa. Because of their romantic 
history and advanced culture these people could not be 
easily conquered.^ 

The Baganda nation was founded by Kintu, their first 

^ The German oolonization in Eaet Africa may be traced in the ■works 
on the partition of Africa already cited. George Fadmore's Eov) 
Britain, Bvles Afrlea, however, gives additional faicts with respect to 
the natives in disoussing Tanganyika and Uganda. 
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king. Under him and his successors the country grew by 
conquest and was organized along feudal lines of a military 
order. The king was known as the Kabaka, the lord of the 
entire realm, and others held land under him. Six hundred 
kings had sat on the throne, but the greatest of them was 
Mutesa Mukebya, the strong man and great statesman who 
organized the conquest and developed an efficient army for 
its defense. 

The country was, first made known by the exploration of 
J. A. Grant and John Speke from the expedition headed by 
Richard Burton in 1862. Then came H. M. .Stanley not long 
thereafter. Protestant missionaries followed Stanley in two 
years and soon came the Catholic missionaries. Trouble 
along sectarian lines developed at once. One sect wanted the 
country to be Protestantized and the other Catholicized ; and 
to complicate matters further the Arabs and their proselytes 
set out to Mohammedanize it. 

Mutesa, the king, refused to accept any of the three faiths 
and remained loyal to his fetishism, as an animist would be 
expected to do under the circumstances. The successor of 
Mutesa, his son Muanga, distrusted Europeans who at that 
time were grabbing all of Africa they could. To prevent in- 
vasion of his country he declared the frontiers closed and 
ordered his soldiers not to let any European touch his soil. 
Bishop Haimington, who ignored the order and crossed into 
the country in 1885, was killed. The Christians in holy 
horror, then, organized a revolt against the fearless Muanga, 
who in turn ordered the slaughter of all Christians and the 
suppression of all missionaries. 

Open war broke out between the Christians and animists. 
The Christians, when first defeated, retreated to Ankole, 
where they were reenforced and from which they made an 
attack on Muanga, now supported by the Mohammedans in 
his land. The Christians, weU supplied with modem mili- 
tary equipment and led by Charles Sokes, an Irish Catholic 
to the manner born, captured Mengo, the capital of Uganda, 
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and divided the territory between the Catholioa and Protes- 
tants. 

The matter was not thereby settled, however, for the Chris- 
tians failed to work in harmony. They had wrangled too 
long before. The Catholics started the next conflagration 
with a declaration of war. The Mohammedans, rallying in 
behalf of Muanga, pressed the missionaries so hard that they 
appealed to the British East Africa Company for help in a 
terrible crisis. This brought a military detachment under 
Sir Frederick Jackson, who later had the assistance of Lord 
Lugard. The Catholics were defeated. The situation then 
developed into a contest between the British East Africa 
Company and the German Bast Africa Company, represented 
by Karl Peters. The Catholics, angered because of defeat by 
the British, espoused the cause of the Germans. The slaughter 
of the Protestants was then possible, but Captain Lugard 
appeared with troops and prevented it. This action nevei*- 
theloss angered the opponents to the extent that actual war 
broke out in 1892. 

The Germans, however, did not press matters because of 
having had a friendly settlement with the British in the 
Treaty of Heligoland in 1890, and the Catholics were de- 
feated. British Sudanese trooi^s later pacified the factions. 
This was all being done by the British Bast Africa Company 
which found the situation too difficult, and the corporation 
appealed to the Imperial Government to intervene. In 1893 
the Government took over the administration of the country 
and declared it a protectorate the following year. 

Yet the matter had not thereby been adjusted from the na- 
tives’ point of view. Muanga, who had taken refuge in 
German Bast Africa, returned in 1897, supported by those 
natives who had embraced Islam. He attacked the British 
military post at Luba in Bosoga and compelled them to 
retire. Next he proceeded to wage war upon his enemies in 
Bunyoro for about two years. In 1899, however, he was 
finally defeated, captured, and deported to the Seychelles. 
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Sir Harry Johnston, appointed as High Commissioner of 
the country, undertook its pacification hy the usual promises 
to respect the rights of the natives. By the Uganda agree- 
ment in 1900 the native chiefs were to be recognized with 
specified legislative and judicial powers over their own people. 
The TTahaka. of Baganda agreed to renounce duties or taxes 
paid him in return for an allowance of about $7,500 a year 
from the British who would thereafter use him as- a sort of 
mouthpiece. And yet the ancient culture of the Baganda is 
preserved very much in its original form. The present 
Eabaka has been knighted by the British as Sir Daudi Chwa, 
the grandson of Mutesa. He is considered the highest au- 
thority among the natives. Chiefs under him exercise dele- 
gated authority and sub-chiefs act accordingly. 

The nation still has also its legislative body called the 
Lukiko composed tff eighty-nine members. The Eabaka has 
a cabinet composed of a prime minister, chief justice, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, chamberlain and the like after the 
order of that of England. Either the Eing or the Prime 
Minister presides over this cabinet. Impressed with the ex- 
ceptional advancement of these people, Lugard, the con- 
queror, had to say, “So far as we are aware, no purely 
pagan tribe in Africa, shut off from contact with surround- 
ing peoples on a higher plane of ciyilization, has ever devel- 
oped so extraordinary a social, political and even legal system 
as was found at the time of its discovery in T%anda,” ' 

In the position of Prime Minister Sir Apolo Eagawa served 
with distinction under three Eahakas, Mutesa, Muanga, and 
Sir Daudi Chwa. Sir Apolo Eagawa was enabled to render 
this service because of his knowledge of both the English 
and native customs. He was a well educated man and united 
the best afforded by the African and European civilizations. 
He inspired confidence by publishing in an official gazette the 
enactments of the parliament that every one might know and 
respect the law. 

The native land question in Uganda has always been a dif- 
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ficult problem because of the collectivity ownership which im- 
plies that land belongs to the tribe and the chiefs cannot alien- 
ate it. The land question was further complicated by having 
also two other kinds of ownership — of private lands and of 
state lands held by the Kabaka as trustee of the nation as 
well as that held by the collectivity. In addition, time or 
custom brought into this already complicated system special 
areas controlled by the Kabaka as head of the nation, and 
lands held by monasteries and administered religiously. Land 
among the natives in Africa is not sold, but one parcel may 
be exchanged for another. The system looks feudal, but it 
is not exactly so, for the chiefs and subchiefs do not seem 
to have absolute right to the extent of alienation. The Eng- 
lish have departed from this custom and granted lands in 
violation of what the natives considered their rights. Since 
land in Africa means the right or opportunity to earn a 
living, the life of the people being based upon the soil, it has 
been a source of much trouble, inconvenience, and injustice. 

The efficient manner in which Sir Apolo Kagawa dealt 
with this and other difficult problems to the satisfaction of 
both natives and British won him the praise of all. This 
was accomplished in spite of the difficulty arising from the 
policy of Sir Harry H. Johnston. As High Commissioner of 
Uganda, he introduced private ownership of land to reward 
with holdings the native chiefs who helped to suppress the 
revolt of the Sudanese troops who were brought in in 1890 to 
stop the war between the religious factions. Some clarifica- 
tion and improvement of the land situation was effected by 
reformatory measures enacted in 1925 and 1927. 

Kenya on the East Coast, long since touched by Asiatics 
who dominated almost that entire littoral, did not present 
' much of a conflict between the natives and Europeans. The 
matter of obtaining standing ground in Kenya as well as in 
Tanganyika reduced itself mainly to the dispossession of the 
Arabs who had trading posts on the coast. The power of 
the Arabs had been recognized there from about 1820, when 
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the British first began to trade in that quarter. A new stage 
in. the development was reached about I860, when as a result 
of the extinction of the slave trade through Europeans the 
traffic was reduced to what the Asiatics could do by over- 
land routes to supply mainly Arabia, Persia and Turkey.* 

The British Imperial East African Company conceded 
certain rights to the German Imperial Bast African Com- 
pany in the Tanganyika area in 1886. The Germans agreed 
to respect the independence of Zanzibar and Pemba, organ- 
ized and conducted at tliat time as sultanates which the 
British finally took over through the Company by paying 
the nominal functionary a stipulated amount. The Company 
gave up to the Imperial GovemmeiiL in 1895. The coastal 
region is called a protectorate but the inland, settled by 
such natives as the Masai, Kikuyu, and Kavirondo, has been 
made a colony. 

This interior with fertile highlands of a mild climate 
which Europeans can endure has been made a white man’s 
land. In violation of pledges made in the beginning the 
natives have been deprived of their lands and so dislocated 
as to be dependent upon the Europeans for whatever means 
of escape they may offer through serfdom or wage slavery. 
And at the same time the British who have expropriated 
these lands do not always develop them, but hold large areas 
lor speculation. The natives have no means of existence 
except through the land, of which they do not have sufSeient. 
Here, as Norman Leys has said, “Avarice allied with racial 
pride and domination showed least signs of shame, where 
common people were most despised and proved where the 
law was least regarded and loyalty least possible." 

The natives started an agitation and sent memorial after 

’Kenya has been, the subject >of nunxeious anticles and boolia, but 
only a few of tlh«n like Norman Leye’e Kenya and The Last Chanoe 
in Kenya show bow the natives bare been robbed of their lauds. George 
Padmore’s How Britain Buies Afriea gives also the natives’ point of 
view. 
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memorial to the British Government without avail. A revolt 
broke out, however, and the Colonial Office had to consider 
these complaints. As a result a revision of the land policy in 
1924 allotted the natives additional land from the Crown 
domain. Another complaint that the law was being violated 
in taking the natives’ lands was sent in 1926. The Kenya- 
Legislative Council had to pass another land ordinance in 
1930. And yet the natives are still being robbed and op- 
pressed. Among the whites there is no public opinion to 
support the law requiring justice to the natives. . 

Harry Thuku, the leader of the revolt, incurred the ill 
will of the Empire for raising his voice too generally against 
such grievances as high taxes and forced labor in Kenya. 
The movement rapidly spread; the people stopped work. 
Thuku was arrested, and the people protested with an open 
revolt in a general strike in 1922. The soldiers fired upon 
the people and killed 160. Hundreds of others were appre- 
hended, fined and imprisoned. The right to assemble and 
associate for their common good was abrogated, and Thuku 
was deported to Kismay on the Somali border. Since that time 
he has been permitted to return' to pursue a more peace- 
ful course along other lines, but the work which he started 
is being promoted by Jomo Kenyatta through the Kikuyu 
Central Association. 

In the meantime Egypt and the smaller Barbary States had 
passed into European hands. Egypt, Mohammedanized long 
since and- ruled by the Turks, had tended to become inde- 
pendent or autonomous under the Khedive; and what he 
eordd not effect personally toward deliverance from control 
of the -Turks he did by international complications. En- 
tangling Egypt by financial transactions, he made it necessary 
for the British to take over the country to protect the in- 
vestments of their citizens who constituted the majority of 
the creditors of that once ancient land. The French, already 
dominant in certain Egyptian circles, were unwilling to con- 
cede the ascendancy of the British, and serious international 
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problems grew out of Iho controversy. The English won 
the upper hand finally, however, by agreeing to the domi- 
nance of other European nations in North Africa and else- 
where on that continent. Morocco and Algeria, and even 
Tunis became in one way or another a zone in which French 
influence was paramount. Spain was able to hold only a 
small area. The Germans, challenging the right of Prance thus 
to retrieve by colonial expansion what she had lost in hav- 
ing to cede Alsace Lorraine to Germany in 1870, did not 
secure a firm foothold in North Africa, but did thereby force 
the French to recognize their right to dispossess the natives 
in Togoland, Cameroons, Southwest Africa, and Tanganyika. 

Egypt was subdued, but Abyssinia, becoming more gen- 
erally known after the i-eign of King Theodore, remained 
as an isolated area for which the imperialistic powers 
yearned, Menelik, who followed some years later, undertook 
to bring the Ethiopian centers into a sort of consolidation 
and to conquer others. Italy, hoping to gain influence at 
his court and to forestall both the English and the French, 
recognized his claims on Ethiopia, and signed with him a 
treaty in which the Italians contended he gave them a 
protectorate over Ethiopia. Disagreeing with this inter- 
pretation of the agreement, Menelik repudiated it altogether 
and met the indignant Italians at Adowa in 1896, when he 
decisively defeated them as the defender of his native land. 

Italian influence was crushed in that quarter for two gen- 
erations. Thereafter the English and French tended to in- 
fluence the Ethiopian king, but mainly for commercial con- 
cewions, the most important of which was the right of the 
French to build a railroad from Djibouti to Addis Ababa. 
The Englisii secured a recognition of their rights in the 
Lake Tana district where the white Nile takes its rise and 
gathers water for irrigation in Egypt. The influence of 
Italy showed .some recoveiy in the international councils when 
in 1906 she was asked as one of a tripartite treaty to agree 
that neither Prance, nor England, nor Italy would invade 
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Abyssinia witliout joint action. It was of some conse- 
quence that Italy could defeat Turkey in 1911 and expand 
in Libya. Italy ’s influence rose again when in tlie First World 
War she was secretly promised to be allowed to expand in 
North Bast Africa. Since fortune brought the conflict to a 
close with Ethiopia on the side of the allies they did not 
have the audacity to carry out the secret agreement at the 
expense of Ethiopia. Italy under Mussolini, however, in 
defiance of the League of Nations, registered again his 
nlflim by the conquest of Ethiopia in 1935-1936.® 


“ The international prohlems involved in the partition of Africa and 
the effect of it on that continent may be adequately studied in euch 
works as lAmar Middleton’s Itape of Africa; Sir Charles Lucas’s Par- 
tition of Africa; Sir Edward Herbslet’s Map of Africa hy Treaty; 
H. A. Gibbons’ Nem Map of Africa; K. D. Harris’s Burope and Afrio<h 



Chapteb XIII 

. HEEOES IN OTHEE EOLES - 

In the long era of so-called peace during which the eon- 
querors have become drunk with the joys of exploitation, 
the native in his subordination has not been altogether with- 
out spokesmen. In South Africa where the situation has 
reached its worst stage Africans even there have registered 
their protest against the cruel regime. Native newspapers 
undertook to voice the sentiment of an oppressed people, but 
under such rigid censorship and with such a small clientele of 
natives educated according to modern standards these jour- 
nals could not live long to teU the story. J. Tengo Jabavu 
with his long service as editor of the Irmo Zala Nis^indht 
{Opinions of the Brown People) did not score any great 
victory for the lowly. Nor did the Naledi ea Lesotho {The 
Star of Basutoland), edited by A. Monyakuane, or the 
Ilanga lase Natal {The Sun of Natal) edited by, John L. 
Dube in Zulu, or the Aiantu or Batho, by Kuene and Soga 
at Johannesburg. 

Another method sometimes productive of results was to 
send delegations to England to appeal directly to the, Im- 
perial Government, inasmuch as it was impossible to have 
the complaints of the natives transmitted intact through offi- 
cial colonial channels. These efEorts tended to have dimin- 
ishing success as the economic imperialists grew sufficiently 
influential to register their will at home with great force. 
Money talks now the language of the British Empire. 

Still another device was that of publishing the truth to 
modern nations. The British who had professed to be going 
into Africa as the trustees of weaker peoples whose local 
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rights they had promised to respect woiild be shamed, it was 
believed, to the extent of making some reforms in face of an 
indignant world. The extent of such achievement, however, 
is evident not by tlie results obtained, but rather by the 
more difficult method of estimating what the natives pre- 
vented from being enacted against them — a thing which can- 
not be accurately evaluated. 

One of the first to use his talents to appeal to the reason of 
the oppressor was Casely Hayford of the Gold Coast. Edu- 
cated in England as a barrister, he returned to the Gold 
Coast to oast his lot among his people. Learned in the law 
of the Empire and in that of the natives over whom it ruled, 
Hayford rendered his generation a great service. He settled 
at Sekondi, and as he developed in the law he extended his 
practice into other parts, thanks to the support received 
from both races. Never forgetting his people, however, he 
wrote considerably for the press on native affairs in West 
Africa until he became considerably known in liberal circles 
in both America and Europe. 

Hoping to give his thought more force, Hayford entered 
upon the more serious task of producing books on the Afri- 
can situation. His Gold Goast Native Institutions and 
Ethiopia Unbound are well known for their brilliant style 
and informing presentation of the life and aspirations of 
the natives. These books at the same time, without being 
polemic, showed how necessary it is to understand the natives 
in order to deal properly with them. Hayford, above all, 
showed remarkable courage in exposing how the methods of 
the economic imperialists were destined to wreck rather than 
build up the loyalty of the natives. The author excoriated 
especially the capture and exile of former kings like Behan- 
zin and Primpeh as productive of more harm than good. 

Another African to choose the expos6 method of improving 
the African situation was Solomon Plaatje, a Bantu. Under 
the heel of the exploiter in South Africa where the natives 
were deprived of their lands and forced into serfdom, 
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Plaatje tired of the appeal merely to the oppressor. He had 
little hope for believing that much could be accomplished 
even by resorting to the liberal circles in England. British 
statesmen had long since taken the position not to interfere 
in the affairs of the dominions of the Empire. This very 
thing, they said, caused the American Revojution. Plaatje 
believed, however, that by giving publicity to such an unjust 
law as the Native Land Act of 1910, the civilized world 
would rise up in holy horror as it had done in the case of 
the Belgian atrocities in the Congo and by public sentiment 
force a new policy. For a short period he published the 
Tsala ea Batho {The People’s Friend). Plaatje next brought 
out in 1915 a book entitled The Native La/nd Aot. He not 
only produced this work for this exposd but traveled and 
lectured toward this end both in Europe and America. 

Plaatje was well received among friends of freedom, but 
no government took it upon itself to light the battles of na- 
tives so far away. The United States scarcely remembered 
treating tlie Indians worse than the Bantu had been in South 
Africa, and the people of this country so love Great Britain 
from whom most of them sprang that they are not wont to op- 
pose their former home country even when they know that it is 
wrong. The whites in the United States, busy segregating 
the Negroes at the same time, moreover, paid little attention 
to the appeal. The Negroes themselves did not see anything 
which they could do to relieve the natives in South Africa. 

Of the African editors who did not yield to the pressure 
of the oppressor or the pangs of poverty H. Macaulay of the 
Gold Coast deserves honorable mention. Many times called 
into court and convicted of violating the law in his exposure 
of the ine(iualities and injustices daily imposed upon ^native 
Africans, he has been undaunted and unwavering. On emerg- 
ing from a trouble of this sort, he would come out the next 
day with “God Save the King” at the top of his paper but 
under it a most scathing denunciation of the crimes of the 
conqueror and of the cowardice of those who would say 
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notliing to tlie contrary. HLs paper gives a bold recital of 
the injustices of functionaries who misuse the law to holster 
up a regime in defiance of their declaration of policies and 
laws which provide for fair play and equality for all. 

Macaulay’s fearlessness and the courage shown by others 
like him have been the source of so much anxiety to the 
Europeans of the Gold Coast that they have sought to silence 
such voices with the law at hand; and, that having failed, 
they have endeavored to extend to West Africa the Sedition 
Law of South Africa. By this measure the natives have been 
deprived of free speech. Whatever their grievances there 
may be they have no means of voicing their sentiments to the 
contrary, and persons who might speak for them are not 
allowed to enter the country. 

Ben N. Azikiwe, an African who recently felt the sting of 
this repression, is better known in the United States. He 
was educated at Howard University and at Columbia. For 
a while he taught history and political science at Lincoln 
University, but that conservative center, it has been said, 
could not stand his teachings. He left the United States, 
then, to work among his own people. His first service was 
to write a book, LiberiOf, to show that the great stir about 
slavery in that country was only a camouflage to justify 
interference in its affairs and probably the partition of the 
country. Other European nations operating in Africa were 
guilty of the same sort of forced labor; and the acts of en- 
slavement charged to the account of Liberia were just as 
much the acts of Spain. Liberia had supplied laborers in 
good faith according to agreement, and Spain, instead of 
treating them- as freemen, had reduced these Africans to 
forced labor in contravention of the agreement on which 
they were obtained. 

The heroic service rendered by Azikiwe, however, has been 
his work as editor of the Africm Morwmg Post at Accra and 
of the West African Pilot at Lagos. In this effort he made 
a most favorable impression on the natives by his fearless 
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ehampioiiing of their cause. At the same time he struck 
terror to the hearts of the British minority in control, for 
natives of the Gold Coast and throughout West Africa exer- 
cise much more authority and enjoy more liberty than they 
can soon hope to have in South Africa. The British finally 
fQund what they considered a good case against Azikiwe. He 
was arrested and charged with sedition on the grounds that 
he had published in his paper an attack on the British in an 
article by a contributor entitled “Has the African a God?” 
The court convicted the editor and sentenced him to prison 
for six months. The ease was appealed to a higher court, 
which reversed this conviction. 

Later at his new post, editing the West African Pilot at 
Lagoa, Azikiwe again incurred the displeasure of the British 
and was fined a hundred pounds for a similar act, but he is 
still editing his paper. The economic imperialist, therefore, 
has failed in this case. In his own stronghold tho oppressor 
has thereby advertised more extensively his injustice without 
strengthening himself in the defense of his policy. The 
British see now more need than ever for the extension of the 
Sedition Law, but the natives are more determined than 
ever to resist any further invasion of their much abridged 
rights. 

In South Africa there are native editors in most of the 
large cities where the urban Bantu population is considerable 
and literacy somewhat advanced. Most of these editors, 
however, are negligible in the struggle against their oppres- 
sors. They restrict themselves to the channels of agreement 
and avoid those of conflict. In their columns they discuss 
matters of health, education, and religion. They dare not 
mention the intolerable industrial and commercial agencies 
which exploit the Bantu, for their papers would be promptly 
suppressed and the editors imprisoned under the Sedition 
Act. Some of the chartered companies developing the mines 
and plantations maintain certain native editors who are 
supposed to publish not the truth but what these capitalists 
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desire the natives to believe to be the truth. Some of the 
truth, however, is inevitably being disseminated among the 
natives by observation and closer contacts resulting from the 
breaking up of the tribes and the concentration of members 
thereof in urban communities. The natives thereby lose 
their tribal respect for their distant chief who can no longer 
be employed to control them. Out of these masses in the 
cities may come organizers who will be the next heroes of 
Africa. 

In this account we take no special notice of those ministers 
and teachers of African blood who have cooperated with 
European and American missionaries in inculcating a keener 
appreciation of things spiritual and have advaneed both 
education and health in parts where those who impose taxes 
for such purposes confer -none of these benefits upon the 
natives themselves. Certainly this philanthropic service un- 
der adverse circumstances, even in the face of war and dis- 
ease, has been heroic. As one has said in praise of them, 
"Every pain which has pierced their bodies and every 
drop of blood shed at their posts of duty constitute greater 
testimony to the worth of the religion taught by Jesus of Naza- 
reth than all the eloquent sermons preached from the pulpits 
of the world. These heroes have followed the example' of the 
Nazarene in inspiring a new religious enthusiasm and they 
have given the world a new meaning of what it is to die. ”, 

One is hardly wrong in concluding that some of these 
missionaries who thus championed the cause of the oppressed 
served as an inspiration to a few of these Africans who were 
thereby emboldened to do something for themselves. To 
confine this story to the natives themselves is justifiable only 
on the grounds that he who would be free himself must strike 
the blow. And this history of Africa, as dark as it may seem, 
bears out a truth repeated in history. In those parts where 
the African has been most active in doing for himself he has 
acquired the largest domaiu of individual liberty. 

Of these other workers many may be passed in review. 
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Bishop Adjai Crowther, -who, trained for the missionary 
service in England, became an organizer, and at the same 
time an explorer and geographer of merit. Great praise has 
been given J. B. K. Aggrey for returning to Africa after 
being educated in America to do educational work at Achi- 
mota. Certainly Max Yergan, though not an African, but a 
Negro American casting his lot wholly with those people, 
deserves much credit for his recent decision. After worlung 
under the auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in South Africa fifteen years he learned from experience that 
such Christian teaching as is permitted the natives in South 
Africa without any mention of their oppression is mere 
mockery. He has come out of Africa in protest against such 
an ineffective method, hoping in a more direct way to pre- 
pare and to arouse intelligent natives to work against this 
injustice and ultimately deliver themselves from serfdom. 

In thus taking this stand Yergan will make it difficult for 
Negroes to enter South Africa even as missionaries. There 
is today considerable objection to the program of certain 
missionaries and only with extreme difficulty can Negroes 
enter the country. The Government of Soutli Africa seri- 
ously objects to the teaching that all men are brothers and 
that a Negro before God is the equal of a white man. The 
Government has decreed that men are unequal, and the 
blacks must remain content to be the serfs and wage slaves 
of the whites. No law to bar evangelization has been enacted, 
but certain economic imperialists believe that it must be done 
ultimately if their program of exploitation is to continue 
with success. 

Dissatisfaction has been expressed nevertheless through 
other channels. This has resulted from a nascent social 
organization along the lines of the protest of labor against 
capital through strikes where the natives have been detribal- 
ized by industry. These labor revolts have been in evidence 
some time in the older African colonies where the natives 
have felt the heel of the imperialist squeezing out what the 
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■unfortunate laborer onee enjoyed or believes be should enjoy. 
In 1919 and 1920 Lbcre were railway strikes in Sierra Leone. 
In the latter year the strikers became emboldened to enforce 
their demands by tearing up the railroad tracks and cutting 
the telegraph lines. In 1929 a strike occurred in Gambia, 
and it could not be suppressed until drastic action had been 
taken and fifty strikers had been wounded under fire of the 
police. In 1931 came a more dangerous rising led by 
Hahilara, a Mohammedan convert, who united I'eligious 
fanaticism with an economic grievance. He ordered the 
natives to refuse to pay taxes, he demanded the cession of 
Crown lands, and urged the expulsion of the British. Start- 
ing wifh a force of only fifty armed men, Hahilara main- 
tained his position until his followers were dispersed by 
Captain 11. J, Holmes in a battle in which both he and 
Ilahilai’a were killed. 

Another demonstration came in Nigeria in 1929 when the 
colony undertook to refill its ooffei's by taxing the native 
women. TIio women of Aba thereupon arose in protest, 
seized pnblio bxiildiugs, and defied the local authorities. The 
while colonists precipitously fled for their lives. Martial 
law was proelaimed, ho'W'ever; and soldiers ordered to the 
scene shot down native women by the hundreds. The open 
rebellion was suppressed, hut fearful agitation took place in 
mass meetings which forced the Government to appoint a 
commission on economic grievances with two Africans as 
members. These investigators recommended reform. The 
Governor saw fit to impose a fine of 850 pounds on Aha, but 
a second agitation forced him to abandon the idea. 

Then there were religious revolts with nevertheless an eco- 
nomic significance. The first important one was the Chilemhwe 
rising in Nyasaland in 1915. This upheaval developed from 
a long protest against the Scotch missionaries who while 
converting the souls of the natives enslaved their bodies for 
cheap labor on tbeir coffee plantations. When these mis- 
sionaries were succeeded in proprietorship hy a syndicate the 
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natives received no linmane consideration at all. Then 
Ohilembwe, a native, appeared upon the scene. After having 
been educated in the United States he sought work at the 
African mission stations, but he was refused. He set up 
therefore a church of his own from which he preached revolt 
against the Europeans. The workers flocked to his standard 
and killed the flve Europeans at the head of the estates, spar- 
ing and protecting nevertheless their wives and children. Just 
after Ohilembwe had finished a sermon with the head of one 
of the white managers on the pulpit, however, the police, 
supported by a detachment of soldiers, charged the natives' 
stronghold, drove the rebels into the forest and shot them 
and their leader as a hunter does game. Twenty of those 
captured were hanged, and the remainder were given life 
terms in prison. 

In the Belgian Congo in 1921 another formidable religious 
revolt took place. Kimbangu, a native carpenter converted 
to Christianity, proclaimed himself a prophet, set up an in- 
dependent church and drew off the natives from the Euro- 
pean churches. The movement tended also to disorganize 
labor, especially when Wednesday was proclaimed as the 
weekly day of rest. Then followed minor prophets, more 
anti-European than Kimbangu and more disastrous to the 
general control of the natives. To stop the movement the 
authorities arrested Kimbangu, convicted him by court mar- 
tial, and sentenced him to death and his leading coworkers 
to life imprisonment. Mandobe, a heroine in the rising, was 
sentenced to serve only two years. 

This drastic action, however, merely added fuel to the 
flames. The natives threatened the Government with open 
violence. Strikes became widespread and paralyzed industry 
and agriculture. The aggrieved exploiters urged that Kim- 
bangu be publicly hanged as a remedy. The natives coun- 
tered, however, with the threat that the execution of their 
leader would be avenged by a massacre of the whites. The 
Home Government, therefore, calmed the water by commut- 
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ing Kimbangu’s sentence to life iniprisouinent and deporting 
tbe other leaders. 

Even in South Africa where the condition of the natives is 
more deplorable than in the Belgian Congo the spirit of 
resistance also still lives. Two recent outbreaks give evidence 
of such a survival of the invincible spirit of the African. In 
1919 there was even a recurrence of the customary tribal 
rising in the Bondelwarts revolt. The Bondelwarts are a 
tribe of Hottentots whose leaders, Jacobus Christian and 
Abraham Morris, once expatriated by the Germans, returned 
to Southwest Africa after tibe dispossession of the Germans 
as a result of the First World War. The return of these native 
leaders was contrary to the orders of the Government. 
Trouble started when the police undertook to arrest them as 
dangerous characters. The people ceased work and assembled 
at the headquai'ters of Jacobus Christian at Haib, from 
which they threatened violence to the Europeans. The peo- 
ple armed themselves, and resisted the effort to arrest their 
leaders; but they had only four hundred men capable of 
bearing anns. The crisis came May 26, 1922, after the 
whites had failed to induce the natives to give up their arms. 
The Europeans, with artillery, machine guns and airplanes, 
charged the natives’ settlement and shot them down in hiding 
in the mountains. So many of the natives were thus exter- 
minated that the Government forbade the publication of 
the facts in the face of a “civilized” world. 

The South African upheaval which was more typical of 
present tendencies was that of the Industrial Commercial 
Workers Union with Clements Kadalie, a Nyasaland. native, 
as the moving spirit. The organization started with twenty- 
four members. The movement made itself felt at Port Eliza- 
beth in 1920 when unskilled laborers struck for higher pay 
and obtained an increase of sixpence a day. They later de- 
manded another increase and received an additional sixpence. 
Thus encouraged, these workers struck for a minimum daily 
wage of ten shillings for unskilled male workers and seven 
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aliilliTigR sixpeuce for females. Agitation ran high with an 
opposing faction of natives led against Kadalie by the native 
Dr. Rnbiusama, who narrowly escaped with his life from a 
clash which ensued. 

The Government took steps at once and arrested Kadalie 
on October 22, 1920. His followers demanded his release. 
This was refused. The people then said that they themselves 
would release him and assembled for this purpose. The police 
and European volunteers thereupon fired upon the crowd. 
One European and 23 natives or colored males were killed; 
45 colored and native males and one female were wounded. 
Four European women were wounded. The total casualties 
were 76. This attack increased the influence of the Indus- 
trial Commercial Workers Union instead of weakening it. 
Hertzog, trying to gain political prestige, sent a donation to 
Kadalie, although he punished the Workers’ Union when he 
later became Prime Minister of the South African Union. In 
1926 Kadalie had a following of 100,000 and professionally 
employed Africans were abandoning their posts to serve as 
agents of the order. Champion bccamo Kadalie ’s ablest 
assistant. 

This' was the peak of the movement, however, for it was 
neither organized thoroughly nor conducted efficiently. There 
developed a division from the charge of misappropriation of 
funds. The natives, moreover, could not connect their order 
with that of the hostile union of the skilled white workers, 
and 'they were afraid to aUy with the Third International. 
The Industrial Commercial Workers Union finally connected 
officially -with the International Federation of Trades Unions 
and brought in a white man, one Ballinger, to assist Kadalie 
in organizing. The movement declined, however, and split 
into two rival sections which have no such influence as the 
original order. 

Eecently have occurred such dangerous developments ’as 
the organization of the Gold Coast and Ashanti cocoa farmers 
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against the "Pool” set iip by the corporations exploiting this 
trade in 1937. In 1938 the drivers struck against a fine im- 
posed on one of their number and all but stopped the impor- 
tation and consumption of European goods. The Rhodesian 
native miners revolted in 1935 because of rising taxes and 
could not be calmed until six natives had been killed and 
twenty-two wounded. As usual the natives are the sufferers. 
He pays the penalty for protesting or for revolting, but he 
does not cease to assert himself. 
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THE EVILS AGAINST WHICH 
AFEICANS FIGHT 

Only by keeping in mind the actual program brought by 
the economic imperialists to Africa and the methods em- 
ployed in carrying out their policies can one understand the 
straggles made by these African heroes and heroines. Yet in 
discriminating between the policy pursued by one nation and 
that of another there arises much difficulty in grasping the 
situation. "While methods of these conquerors have differed 
widely the results have tended to be the same with respect to 
the effect on the natives. 

The student of colonization and economic imperialism, 
therefore, should not be misled by the large output of senti- 
mental works in this field. When the Belgians were commit- 
ting atrocities in the Congo writers on colonization branded 
them as the most cruel interlopers in Africa although England 
and France were committing the same atrocities in their 
colonies and hoped by the outcry to stop Leopold from taking 
territory which they desired. The United States Govern- 
ment was brought into the game through its imperialistic 
Sanford who was seeking the same sort of loot while serving 
as our minister to Belgium and a hirding of Leopold. When 
the Spaniards became so oppressive of their subjects as to 
cause uprisings in Cuba and the Philippines, the Americans, 
who succeeded the Iberians as economic imperialists, grew 
loud in their castigation of the Spaniards as heartless oppres- 
sors of weak peoples. When the Germans lost their African 
colonies to the Allies during the First World War the victors 
in taking over the spoils heralded a regime of mercy supplant- 
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ing -wanton murder and extermination by Huns— and this 
holier-than-thou attitude -when the natwes -were to come un- 
der the rule of the South African Union where dominates 
the nati-ve policy of Boers who have annihilated more natives 
than the Germans have been able to reach. 

The British professing to have their hands nlAnn of such 
stains may he convicted on -their record, nevertheless, in more 
than one colony. From the very beginning of their penetra- 
tion of Africa they declared their policy as that of a 
stronger nation extending assistance and protection to weaker 
nations. Yet Great Britain has resorted to -the use of cannon 
and rum just as the other nations in dispossessing and exter- 
minating the natives. Of course, among the British the thitig 
has been accomplished in such a subtle fashion that the deceit 
and hypocrisy have not always been apparent. Only by study- 
ing the development of the British policy over a long period of 
years can the record be clarified. 

It is little known, moreover, that scarcely from any other 
of the economic imperialists can the natives expect less than 
from the British. While other European nations have anni- 
hilated natives to secure control of African territory they 
have since then welcomed iu all spheres those natives who 
have become Europeanized and are willing to cooperate with 
the conquerors. The British, however, are so prejudiced 
against the blacks that they close in their faces the door to 
all the highest pursuits and avenues controlled by the Gov- 
ernment. The French, for example, have had Negroes as 
generals in their armies, governors of their colonies, members 
of their parliament, and cabinet ofiScers of the nation, hut 
the intellectual bias of the British and their subtle policy of 
keeping the blacks in subordination would not tolerate such 
consideration, The discrimination against blacks in the 
British Empire, while deftly disguised, is worse than that 
in the United States. 

AU the European nations dominating Africa have their 
hands most shamefully stained. Their guilt differs only in 
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extent and degree. In rushing to grab lands and claim the 
mineral wealtli of Africa they turned a deaf ear to the pleas 
of suffering natives. All these European nations bribed the 
natives with trinkets, made their chiefs drunk in order to 
cheat them out of their lands, taxed the natives cruelly, 
flogged them, forced them to labor, and murdered those who 
would not yield. To the home government such crimes were 
reported as "disciplinary measures;" and since the natives 
could not speak for themselves, everything from the point of 
view of the Colonial Office went well. 

It is equally futile to accredit one class of European immi- 
grants into Africa with higher motives than the others, 
whether they be explorers, missionaries, traders, or public 
functionaries. They all served the economic imperialists. 
Stanley, who has been highly praised as carrying forward 
the "glorious work" of Livingston in opening up heathen 
Africa, was merely an advance capitalistic agent parading 
his claims for sale before European chancelleries to fore- 
stall Pierre de Brazza who would establish the claims of 
Prance. In 3884 Germany sent Gustav Nachtigal to the Cam- 
eroons on a "scientific mission" which resulted in negotia- 
tions and treaties annexing not only that territory but also 
Togoland. About the same time Karl Peters, also an ex- 
plorer with two other Germans disguised likewise in the 
name of "science,” penetrated East Africa and stealthily ob- 
tained, with the usual amount of gin and trinkets, treaties 
granting his country a large area in Bast Africa. And so on 
the records of other explorers may be given in extenso. 

' The missionaries with good intentions were not allowed to 
extend their influences too far in Africa. Only those who 
"could bb squared," as Cecil John Rhodes once said, could 
long proceed undisturbed. And some of the so-caUed sainted 
apostles to Africa were in reality only economic imperialists. 
Livingstone, as stated elsewhere, went first to Africa in the 
name of God but returned later to serve the Empire. The 
missionaries who took up the work of Livingstone at^Blan- 
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tyre in Nyasaland joined with the English capitalists to rob 
the natives of their best lands and to cheat them out of the 
products from what soil was left them. The Reverend J. S. 
Moffat, and the Reverend C. D. Helm, consecrated to the 
service of Ood, betrayed the confidence of Lobenguela in 
advising the chief to sign with the British concessionaires 
treaties by which they finally expropriated Matabeleland. On 
account of the killing of Bishop Hannington for ignoring 
the order given by Muanga of Uganda not to cross the 
frontier, the Christian missionaries, both Protestants and 
Catholics, plunged into a war against the natives who with 
the support of the Mohammedans made the last stand fight- 
ing for that native land. 

And even in the case of missionaries against whom no 
charges of insincerity can be sustained their work generally 
had the same result as those known to be to the contrary. 
The zealous missionary, for example, often innocently inter- 
fered with the sacred enstoms of the natives and in their 
applying to him the law of the land he lost his life. This 
news engendered in the public mind a holy horror, and 
with this as justification the military forces of the economic 
imperialists subdued the guilty natives, drove them from 
their homes, or annihilated them on the spot. In the expro- 
priation of the territory the religious motive was lost, and the 
agents of the capitalists had another chance to proceed with 
their gin. and rifies in having the chiefs make the usual 
marks on the dotted line. The trader either accompanied 
or followed the missionary. A most successful propagation 
of the gospel for the propagator, but a rather expensive 
one for the natives. 

As to the colonial functionaries sent out to represent the 
Empire they had no choice but to serve the interests behind 
them. Theirs was not to reason against cruel outrages upon 
the natives. Those functionaries who undertook to pursue 
a human policy became too unpopular long to endure. Thus 
went Pierre de Brazza from the French Congo, when he 
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hesitated for aeatimental roasoiis. Dr. John Philip, the mis- 
sionary who championed the natives’ cause when Governor 
Durban, of the Cape, deprived tliem of their lands, became 
dangerously unpopular in the Cape Colony. His endeavors 
resulted in the Lord Glenelg’s reversal of the expropriation 
of the natives’ land in 1835. Only those colonial governors 
at the Cape who showed an attitude of aggression toward the 
natives could continue in power, for the public sentiment and 
the influence of the capitalists would not tolerate any other 
policy. Parliament and the British public might blame 
Prere, Hicks Beach, Chelmsford, and Sandhurst for the 
disaster at Isandhlwana, but such attacks were not prompt- 
ed by sympathy for the natives. In this case the economic 
imperialists had failed to bag the game at low cost. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, who more successfully dispossessed the 
natives pleased much better than his predecessors both the 
Cape and the Empire. 

At present, therefore, the native Africans speak of the 
whites from Europe as interlopers who have no right on the 
continent. This was once the attitude toward the Arabs who 
traded along the Eastern and Northeastern coast of Africa at 
certain points from time immemorial and by the year 1000 
A. D. gained a foothold in the interior. The Arabic in- 
vasion of Africa, however, differed widely from that of most 
Europeans. The Asiatics did not generally dispossess the 
natives of their lands and drive them to infertile areas and 
“reserves” inadequate to support the population. The 
Asiatics freely mingled with the natives to form a slightly 
different African stock. Europeans, professing to be pene- 
trating the interior as the trustees of native rights and for 
the advancement of Christian civilization, have taken by 
force not only the lands wherever the climate is mild enough 
for them to live, but even that xmder the Equator ; and they 
have expropriate from the natives by the same force the 
mineral wealth in all parts of the continent. 

The dispossession of the native by the Europeans has 
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assumed three important aspects: (1) The extermination of 
the aborigines altogether in order to make room for the set- 
tlement of the conquerors, (2) the destruction of only a part 
of the natives and enslaving those remaining to exploit the 
country for the benefit of the economic imperialists, (3) 
and. the mere extension of the foreign rule indirectly through 
the native chiefs coming under the “protection” of the Eu- 
ropeans. German Southwest Africa and the Boer Republics 
offer examples of areas from which the natives were murdered 
on the spot or driven out altogether. Almost any European 
colony in Africa may be taken as an example of the partial 
destruction of the cultural life of the natives and large num- 
bers of the aborigines themselves in order to establish new 
authority and provide for European homeseekers. The British 
in Nigeria and in Tanganyika, as well as in other parts, 
have shown the way of what they designate as indirect rule. 
The French, while not espousing exactly indirect rule, con- 
trol the natives by accepting on the basis of nominal equality 
a select few of the natives to rule the others by a system 
which some have designated as “cooperation.” 

While thus dispossessing the natives and driving them 
into restricted areas, where the making of a living is ex- 
tremely difficult, the Europeans have closed up any loop- 
hole which may be left for the natives in the “reserves” to 
compete with European planters in Africa or with those en- 
gaged there in agriculture, mining, and trading. In the 
South African Union, where these conditions obtain in their 
worst form, the natives are prevented by law from doing 
skilled labor. This sphere is restricted to the whites and 
for unskilled labor the natives are paid barely enough to 
live, about $3.75 a week. The whites by law, however, must 
he paid on an average of from $4.00 to $6.00 a day to live 
according to European standards. In other parts, as in 
Kenya, the natives are not allowed to produce coffee because 
it was observed that their production of coffee competed 
with that raised by the Europeans. 
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While thus restricted, moreover, the rates on the imperial- 
istically controlled railroads are kept so high that the na- 
tive has almost nothing left from the proceeds after paying 
the cost of shipping his products to market. Practically 
throughout Africa, too, this low wage system and high taxa- 
tion of the natives make it all but impossible for the ma- 
jority of the natives on the reserves to earn enough to live 
and pay the required taxes; and taxes they must pay or be 
imprisoned. This forces the natives to leave the reserves 
to work for the Europeans on the plantations and in the 
mines. The whites thereby secure the natives’ labor by force, 
or they enslave those who are nominally free. 

The native has no way of escape. The law or his condi- 
tion compels him to work for someone. In South Africa he 
must carry with him a pass or passes wherever he goes in 
order to show who he is, for whom he works, when he re- 
ported last for work, whether he is an efficient worker or “a 
loafer,” why ho is in transit, where he is going, and what 
he proposes to do there. Negro slavery in the United States 
never had so many checks and handicaps to afflict the Ne- 
groes once held in bondage. 

At the same time these Europeans do practically nothing 
for the health and education of the natives while taxing 
them to provide such facilities for the whites. The mission- 
aries do something through their schools and hospitals ; and 
for this service they receive here and there a little aid from^ 
the government. What the missionaries do, however, is not 
sufficient to change materially the aspect of things; and 
there are some missionaries who do not believe in educating 
the natives. A native leaving the Belgian Congo for edu- 
cation is not allowed to return. He might spoil those wear- 
ing the yoke if he returned to teach them new ideas. Other 
European imperialists are working toward the same policy. 
This reminds one of a law in Virginia enacted in 1838 to 
prevent the return to the stjite of any free Negro who left 
there to secure an education. 
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To change these conditions the natives can do practically 
nothing themselves. Most natives dislocated from their tribal 
areas and without their former social organization cannot 
easily protest. Some of the tribes are supposedly left in- 
tact, and a few of them have what is called indirect rule 
through their chiefs. This, however, means control through 
marionettes set up by Europeans whom they serve in oppress- 
ing the natives more tyrannically than chiefs ever had the 
ehanoe to do under native law. 

To aU intents and purposes the large majority of Africans 
have been enslaved to do the biddings of the Europeans set- 
tled on that continent, and where they cannot be thus used 
every measure possible under the pretext of war and maintain- 
ing the peace has been taken to work out their extermina- 
tion. For the present the situation seems all but hopeless. 
"Where these conditions obtain in their worst form the ave- 
nues for change through education, travel, and the intro- 
duction of liberal ideas have been purposely closed. 

That such is the state to which Africa has come is con- 
sidered evidence of the inferiority of the Negro although 
Asia, which has recently passed the same way is not thus 
challenged. Unfairly, moreover, what the natives did to 
defend their ^ soil is omitted from history. The unusually 
fine record of their leaders for an heroic defense may be 
taken as evidence that some day the natives may learn from 
the Caucasian imperialist how to defeat him at his own game. 
Every conquered valley had a shrine which marked some 
heroic stand. Every tribal center could erect an altar on 
the spot where sons of Africa died for their fatherland. 

These persons were the real makers of African history. 
To ignore them because their country has been conquered 
would be establishing a rule which, if applied elsewhere, 
would eliminate most of what our distinguished professors 
of history now teach the youth as the record of the progress 
of mankind. India, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Greece, Bnme and 
Carthage would pass from the picture. Nations which rose 
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and fell during ancient, medieval and modern times would 
cease to constitute any part of tlie history of the world. We 
would have to forget Boadicea and Caractacus in their sac- 
rifice for ancient Britain, Leonidas at the pass of Thermopy- 
lae, Robert Bruce at Bannockburn, and Joan of Arc leading 
Charles VII to Rheims to crown him. The empires and their 
dynasties built and defended in these feats have failed or 
have given place to new regimes, but the heroism displayed 
on these occasions has been an inspiring record for others 
who have followed not altogether in imitation of the deeds 
of these heroes but in answering the call to duty with the 
same honesty of purpose and nobleness of soul. In the pur- 
posely neglected history of Africa are similar examples which 
when known will enrich our historical literature and serve 
as a proof of the universality of the innate trait of man to 
respond finally to the appeal of the good and beautiful and 
to die for high ideals. 

The economic imperialists discredit the story of these /and 
the more recent heroes. The Christian nations who have 
expropriated the natives’ Imids and reduced them to serf- 
dom contend that there is practically nothing interesting in 
their history. These exploiters say that the African natives 
were ruled by despots, and the people were on the level of 
those who indulged in such practices as human sacrifice and 
cannibalism. This assertion is a general falsehood which 
has been so frequently repeated by traducers and pseudo- 
scientists that it passes as the truth. It originated in mak- 
ing desire father to the thought. African chiefs, as a rule, 
were less despotic than primitive rulers in other parts of 
the world. In many of the tribes the chiefs were elected; 
and it was all but a general rule that the chief had no au- 
thority to alienate the land of the tribe. He had his own 
parcel of land as any other dweller, but the land as a whole 
was collectively held as the property of the community. The 
Europeans who went into Africa, then, forcing the chiefs 
to sign on the dotted line, or to make their mark on treaties 
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ceding land, thereby obtained no right to laud, for the chief 
could not alienate what belonged solely to the collectivity. 
This method of obtaining territory must be recorded as one 
of the greatest frauds in history — ^worse than that perpe- 
trated in the treaties made between the Americans and the 
Indians. The chiefs of the American aborigines did have 
some semblance of authority in the matter of alienating 
land. 

As to human sacrifice the writers of Europe would make 
.it appear that many Africans found special delight in this 
performance. The outsider, however, even when trying to 
record the truth saw these practices from the European point 
of view only. Without sufficient Imowledge of the culture 
of the people these observers simply misjudged the natives. 
In Dahomey, for example, where one hears so much about 
human sacrifice, history shows the observance of the custom 
of putting to death captives and criminals kept as state 
prisoners to be executed on such occasions as the death of 
a chief, a coronation, and a jubilee celebrating some great 
victory. These executions at the same time served to con- 
form to religious rites, to terrify would-be opponents to the 
ruling regime and to inspire obedience to the strongly en- 
trenched power. The record of so-called Christian nations 
shows practically the same custom. In the United States 
we publish beforehand dates of lynchings to give time for 
men, women, and children to come Avith refreshments as peo- 
ple go to picnics. 

Americans shot down Filipinos in cold blood in the pacifi- 
cation of the Philippines. In similar way Hitler recently 
executed more than a hundred of his Qerman enemies ; Mus- 
solini thus put to death tbausands of Ethiopians immediately 
after the attempt to murder the Italian governor. 

In the ease of war in the early days in Africa the rule in 
many parts was not to take prisoners, and Africa was no 
exception to the others thus situated. Even in the Civil War 
most Confederate soldiers decreed no quarter to the Negroes 
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taking up arms in behalf of their own freedom and mas- 
sacred them without mercy as was done at Port Pillow. The 
Spaniards on both sides of their conflict recently did this 
in their own country. 

It is unreasonable, then, to brand Africans with such ter- 
rible epithets for doing in their unenlightened state what 
Europeans and Americans in spite of all their so-called 
progress have done to others and to one another. The Afri- 
cans merely developed along the line of most so-called primi- 
tive peoples. Their rulers killed off their opponents who 
pretended to the thrones and vanquished in the same fashion 
formidable enemies standing in the way. European nations 
began in the same cruel way and continue thus even today. 

As to cannibalism there is more exaggeration than proba- 
bly any other aspect of African culture. Cannibalism is not 
confined to any race. It results from lack of food or famine. 
When one tribe was forced down upon another by a migra- 
tion or by an immigration from Asia the social and economic 
life thus suddenly upset often reduced the nation to starva- 
tion and as a last resort, to cannibalism. This has happened 
in all parts of the world. Even during the early colonial 
period of Virginia a man had to be put to death for killing 
and eating his wife during the period of great starvation. 
Europe reports similai* cases among those reduced to straits 
on the sea and distressed on land, and islanders other than 
those of the Fiji group have descended to the same level. 

The strong argument for the European conquest and de- 
velopment of Africa is that these, economic imperialists have 
removed these abuses and directed the activities of the natives 
away from war and strife toward more peaceful pursuits. 
In this respect, if this be admitted, they have been more suc- 
cessful in Africa than at home. Their assertion, however, is 
only a fialf truth. What these apologists should say frankly 
is that the conquerors of Africa have disrupted the old 
social and economic and political order of the tribes, destroy- 
ing the good as well as the undesirable in their culture. 
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while prerenting these same natives from coming into the 
enjoyment of the good in the European culture. At present, 
therefore, the natives are worse off than they were in the 
tribal state. Whether this present undesirable state is a 
transition to a better one nobody can tell, but there appears 
nothing in the policy of the economic imperialists which 
offers the large majority of natives any status higher than 
serfdom or wage slavery. 

These evils it was thought would he considerably mitigated 
by the conditions due to the Second World War. The Nazis 
overran Europe and seemed likely to subdue Africa. They 
established themselves on fighting ground in collaboration 
with the allied Italians and menaced West Africa where 
French colonials cooperating with the puppet Vichy Govern- 
ment seemed likely to turn French West Africa over to the 
Nazis. To provide for adequate defense every able-bodied 
person in Africa was called upon to play his part. Europeans 
had to go to war, and natives had to produce food and sup- 
plies and defend the home country. These new demands 
brought forward the advocates of the reconstruction of colo- 
nial system and of reform in the native policy. Many urged a 
new allotment of laud in South Africa and in Bast Africa where 
the natives have been so starved out on inadequate reserves 
tiiat they have to enter the employ of Europeans for wages 
amounting to a fifth or sixth of what the latter receive. This 
inadequate compensation, they insisted, must be remedied. 
Some urged the removal of i-estrietions within ghetto which 
have rendered the housing of non-Europeans miserable. A 
few thinkers even attacked the denial of representation to the 
Natives in the South African Parliament and contended for 
the extension of suffrage. Where Negroes are known to he 
efficient, some argued, they should be promoted to conimaudiug 
positions rather than he kept on the level of assistants and 
subordinates. All these changes advocated, of course, were 
to he carried out within limitations in order to safeguard the 
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interests of the Home Government. Hitherto, however, these 
dreams of the natives have not been realized. 

These proposals most assuredly secured the loyalty of the 
natives, the end sought by the Europeans. African women as 
well as men answered the call to work and kept the continent's 
quota of men and supplies at the front and thus enabled the 
South Africans to do valorous fighting in Noi^th Africa and in 
Europe. The outstanding example of loyalty was the stand 
taken by Felix Ebou6, the Governor of Chad in French Africa, 
in supporting De Gaulle’s Committee for the Liberation of 
France in preference to following the French who desired to 
hold the West Coast of Africa for the puppet Viehy Govern- 
ment. tP'ith submarines the Nazis wei*e making a desperate 
effort to get control there and thus eliminate Africa as a 
source of help for their European opponents or for a base 
for the United States Expeditionary Force. Ebou6 rallied 
the French and Natives in Chad and the adjoining French 
possessions in his capacity as governor. Because of his signifi- 
cant achievements in blocking the Nazis from that area and 
furnishing also troops and supplies to diive the Nazis out of 
North Afi'iea he was acclaimed as a great factor in defense 
of democracy and was made Governor General of the French 
Equatorial Africa with his capital at Brazzaville. His duties 
were so strenuous, however, that he succumbed in 1944. 

Another gesture toward improving the African situation 
was the restoration of Haile Selassie in Ethiopia from which 
British troops expelled the Italians who had subdued the land 
in 1937. In thus destroying the short-lived empire set up by 
Mussolini the British established their so-called right to these 
possessions themselves. The Atlantic Charter disclaims any 
thing like war for conquest, but the allies will hardly return 
Ethiopia to Italy. It will doubtless remain under the control 
of the British with Haile Selassie in the same position where 
he was in 1936 when the Italians, French and the British 
claimed joint supervision of the country. At that time the 
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Negus Negasti had three lords, but now be has only one. His 
last state may be worse than iJie first. Already Ethiopia is 
complaining that has not obtained the much desired outlet 
to the sea through Eritrea. The economic imperialists find it 
to their advantage to control the egress and regress there by 
way of the railroad ending at Jibouti. In this way economic 
imperialism will be well served. 

President Tubman, of Liberia, may be more fortunate than 
his contemporary in Ethiopia. Liberia, though attacked and 
reduced in extent by overpowering French and British im- 
perialists for many years, is nevertheless an independent re- 
public at least in name. In order to reach certain parts of 
Europe and the East to prevent the Nazis’ encircling effort to 
bisect the British Empire, Liberia was sought as a strategic 
base to counteract what might be done by the Nazis operating 
from Dalrar. Liberia reached an agreement with the allies, 
joined the effort to crush Hitler, and offered its facilities to the 
forces for tie liberation of Europe. President Edwin Barclay, 
accompanied by President-elect Tubman, was warmly received 
as a visitor to the United States. He was entertained by Presi- 
dent Koosevelt at the "White House, was invited to visit and to 
address the House of Bepresentatives and the Senate, and was 
conducted on a tour of the war industries of the country. It 
would seem, then, that if the allies have any sense of gratitude 
they will assure Liberia a sovereign and independent status 
after the war, 
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bara, 46 

Heku-Hamadu, of the Fulani, 63 
Senzangakona, father of Chaka, 
132, 138 

Shepstone, policy of, 149 
Sherbro, figures of, 3 
Sie, an African king, 47 
Slatin Pasha, 67, 81 
Smallpox, rage of, 120 
Smith, Harry, 128 
Sodji, of Porto Novo, 94 
Sofala, 8, 20 
Soga, an editor, 202 
Sokes, Charles, 192 
Sokoto, 51, 62, 103 
Solomon, chief of Zulus, 166 
Solomon, tho legend of, and the 
Queen of Sheba, 11 
Soloun-Sliman, usurper of the Dar- 
fur, 38 

Somaliland, 110 

Songhay, the, the history of, 37-46 
Sonni Ali, 38-41 * 

Sori-Ibrahima, 67, 68 
Soule-Bubu, of the Donianke line, 
63 

South African Company, 191 
South Africa, conflict in, 118-130 
South African Union, 220 
Southern Hhodesia, ruins in, 9 
Southwest Africa, 104-118, 178, 
211, 220 

Souza, Francisco Felix, 93 
Soyuti, a scholar, 42 
Spain, Moors ' in, 13-17, 21 ; in 
Africa, 107, 198 
Sphinx, in Egypt, 10 
Spriggs, premier at Cape, 179 
Stanley, H, M., 192, 217 
Strikes in Africa, 202-213 
Stuurman, Elans, 123 
Suleiman, of Bab-el-Ohazal, 78 
Snmanguru Eannte, a king, 30, 32 
Sundiata Eeita, a Ung, 30, 32 
Snrami, S2 
Swazi, the, 149 


T 

Taenndunu, a ruler, 92 
Tanganyika, 191, 196, 196, 198, 220 


Tati, gold at, 182 
Taubman, Uoldie, 101 
Tchigama, of Bagirmi, 64 - 
Tegazza, salt mines at, 46 
Teherab, conquest by, 58 
Tembus, the, 179 
Tenkamculn, king of Eumbi, 28 
Thaba Bosigo, 168; treaty of, 177 
Thaba Ncho, 170, 171 
Theodore, king of Ethiopia, 11-12 
Thompson, Bhodes’ agent, 160 
Thothmes III, king of Eg^t, 10 
Thuku, Harry, 197 
Tiloutan, the Lemtunah King, 14 
Timbuktu, 45, 46; the Pashas of, 
45, 46 
Tofa II, 94 
Togoland, 116, 198 
Togu, a king, 121 
Toro, 191 

Trade on the East Coast, 7-9 
Transvaal, tho, 175, 176, 177 
Treasures, the fabulous, of Africa, 
17-18 

Trekker republics, problems of, 
172-178 

Tribes, distribution of, in Africa, 
8, 19 

Tripoli, tho state of, 1ft 
Tehawe, 181 
Tehiwo, a king, 121 
Tukulor empire, 60-67 
Tunis, 198 

Tunjur, the, 58, 67, 68 
Turks, the, and the Berbers, 21 
Turukoro-Mari, 64 


U 

Uganda, 191, 218 
Ulindi, the defeat of the Zulus at, 
152 

Umgungundhioru, 140 
Uye, 144 

V 

Van Jaarsveld, Adrian, 122 
Von Plettenburg, Governor, 120 
Venice and African trade, 18 
Vierfort, defeat of tho Basuto at, 
171 

Vieitors, early to Africa, 1-26 
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Von Brokert, 114 
Von Trotha, General, 113 


W 

Wadal, history of, 64-50 
Wagadugu, capital of the Mosel, 
48 

Wagbaja, ruler of Dahomey, 92 
Warren expedition, 184 
Waaulu Empire, 67-78 
Wiener, Leo, theory of, 3 
William II, of Gei'many, 108 
Wingate, Colonel, 83 
Winneba, 86 
Witbooi, Hendrik, 114 
Wodehouse, Governor, 170 
Wolaeley, Garnet, 162, 153, 219 


X 

Xosa Wars, 120-130 


Y 

Vaha, a Idng, 14 
Yakub-Arous, king of Wadai, 66 
Vatenga, capital of the Mossl, 48 
Yemen and Ethiopia, 11 
Vergan, Mai, 208 
Yoruba, 83, 102 
Yusuf ben Tachefin, 30 
Yusuf (Joseph), a military leader, 
14, 15, 16 

Yusuf, king of the Wadai, D6 
Z 

Zalakah, the battle of, 16 
Zanfara, 51, 52 
Zansibar, 20, 196 
Zaria, 61, 103 
Zimbabwe, the ruins of, 9 
Zinder, 51, 53 
Zobeir, Pasha, 78 

Zulus, the, 122, 129, 130-156, 168, 
176 

Zwidv, a chief, 138 



